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This  collection  covers  the  period  follow¬ 
ing  the  cease-fire  order  of  World  War 
11,  in  which  the  world  desperately  tried 
to  adjust  itself  properly  to  the  “peace.” 
It  is  particularly  significant  this  year  be¬ 
cause  the  young  men  and  women  who 
had  been  too  busy  fighting  for  four  years 
are  now  back  at  their  typewriters.  The 
short  story  reflects  more  immediately 
than  any  other  literary  form  their  chang¬ 
ing  mood  and  determination. 

This  year  Hudson  Strode,  Helen  Hull, 
and  James  Gray  served  as  judges  to  pick 
the  winners  of  the  annual  O.  Henry  Me¬ 
morial  Award.  First  prize  went  to  John 
Goss  for  Bird  Song;  second  prize  to 
Margaret  Shedd  for  The  Innocent  By¬ 
stander,  and  third  prize  to  Victor  Ull- 
man  for  Sometimes  You  Break  Even.  A 
special  prize  for  a  first  published  short 
story  was  awarded  to  Gord  Meyer,  Jr., 
for  Waves  of  Darkness. 

As  in  previous  years,  there  is  a  fine 
introduction  by  Mr.  Brickell,  biographi¬ 
cal  sketches  of  the  authors  whose  works 
are  included  in  the  1946  volume,  a  list 
of  the  magazines  Mr.  Brickell  consulted 
in  choosing  the  twenty-two  stories  in¬ 
cluded,  and  a  list  of  the  stories  previ¬ 
ously  awarded  prizes. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  is  the  twenty-eighth  annual  collection  of  the  O.  Henry 
Memorial  Award  Prize  Stories.  Established  in  1919  by  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  New  York  City  as  a  fitting  memorial  to 
William  Sydney  Porter  (1862-1910),  known  to  the  world  as  O. 
Henry,  the  anthology  undertakes  to  present  each  year  a  score  or 
more  of  stories  by  American  writers,  published  in  American  maga¬ 
zines,  which  are  considered  to  be  representative  of  the  best  in 
current  short  fiction. 

The  present  collection  contains  twenty-two  stories,  more  than 
half  of  them  by  authors  hitherto  not  represented.  These  stories 
appeared  between  May  1945  and  April  1946,  inclusive.  They  were 
winnowed  from  several  hundred  that  were  scanned  or  read,  and 
they  represent  not  only  a  careful  and  conscientious  searching  of  all 
the  magazines  in  the  country  that  publish  fiction,  but  also  long  and 
prayerful  examination  and  re-examination  before  the  final  judgment. 

That  the  stories  in  this  volume,  and  in  the  collection  generally, 
should  come  year  after  year  from  a  relatively  narrow  range  of  publi¬ 
cations  is  no  indication  of  any  prejudice  against  magazines  of  mass 
circulation.  In  these,  the  perfectly  natural  tendency  is  to  reduce 
fiction  to  formulae  that  have  stood  the  test  of  the  ages.  It  is  indeed 
remarkable  that  the  public  appetite  for  romance  should  remain  so 
obviously  insatiable,  since  Boy  Gets  Girl  is  as  sure-fire  today  as  when 
the  first  caveman  made  effective  use  of  his  club  for  purposes  more 
pleasant  than  war  or  the  hunt.  We  may  be  sure,  if  it  gives  us  any 
comfort,  that  not  even  the  arrival  of  the  atom  bomb  or  the  dawn 
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“The  Beggar  Boy.”  She  said,  however,  that  she  might  have  been 
influenced  in  her  choice  by  “an  allergy  to  stories  of  insanity.”  The 
editor’s  wife,  Norma  Long  Brickell,  one  of  the  small  group  of  people 
who  read  all  the  stories  before  publication,  placed  the  Goss  story 
first  from  the  very  beginning. 

Of  “Bird  Song”  Mr.  Gray  wrote:  “This  story  is  particularly  good 
because  it  is  admirably  created  from  the  standpoint  pf  structure  and 
it,  too,  allows  a  handful  of  very  real  people  to  emerge  out  of  the 
shadows  of  a  tragic  half-world  of  failure.  I  have  not  in  a  long  time 
read  a  story  of  quiet  despair  that  seemed  to  me  so  dismaying.  There 
is  a  piercing  sort  of  irony  to  the  climax  in  which  the  central  figure, 
having  found  that  he  simply  cannot  cope  with  the  untidy  realities  of 
his  world,  settles  cozily  down  into  the  protection  of  madness.  It 
isn’t  belabored;  the  irony  isn’t  overdone  or  insisted  upon  senti¬ 
mentally.  The  circumstances  of  inescapable  tragedy  are  simply  set 
before  one  with  complete  persuasiveness.”  These  are  unusually 
shrewd  remarks. 

Miss  Hull’s  comment  on  the  story  was:  “Beresford’s  struggle  to 
reach  a  degree  of  sanity  which  will  permit  him  to  rejoin  his  Denise, 
his  hours  with  Denise,  the  vaguely  ominous  suggestion  of  her  life, 
and  Beresford’s  pitiful  flight  back  into  the  shelter  of  the  institution, 
leave  a  vivid  impression  of  the  tragedy  in  mental  disorder.” 

Mr.  Strode,  in  placing  Miss  Shedd’s  story  at  the  top  of  his  list, 
a  judgment  that  weighed  heavily  in  the  final  decision,  wrote  of  it 
and  of  the  Goss  story:  “These  two  stories  are  short  stories  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  generally  accepted  definition  of  a  short  story.  They 
are  peculiarly  authentic  in  atmosphere,  though  Miss  Shedd’s  is  less 
specific  in  detail  than  Mr.  Goss’s,  and  they  have  an  inevitability 
that  grips  the  reader.  The  authors  tell  their  stories  of  human  beings 
caught  in  distressing  situations  with  restrained  excitement  and 
compassion.  Miss  Shedd  presents  a  tragic  situation  that  grows  out 
of  a  locality,  from  outside  agencies;  and  her  inspired  title  points  her 
theme.  The  poignancy  of  Mr.  Goss’s  story  comes  from  defects  within 
the  leading  characters  themselves.  The  endings  of  my  three  favorite 
stories”  [Cord  Meyer’s  “Waves  of  Darkness”  is  the  third]  “are  par¬ 
ticularly  effective  in  that  they  carry  the  narrative’s  emotion  and 
import  beyond  the  last  line — as,  in  a  different  way,  does  the  dra¬ 
matic  fall  of  the  curtain  in  Ibsen’s  Ghosts.’* 
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Mr.  Strode  has  a  good  point  here,  although  he  need  not  have 
confined  himself  to  a  single  example  of  how  any  good  work  of  art 
extends  its  area  of  impact  far  beyond  the  mould  into  which  it  is 
poured.  Indeed,  one  of  the  best  tests  of  the  value  of  a  short  story 
is  what  it  does  in  the  way  of  breaking  its  bonds  and  becoming  much 
larger  in  import  than  the  form  would  seem  to  permit.  All  great 
pictures  have  infinite  horizons  and  cannot  be  confined  in  their 
frames  any  more  than  great,  or  even  good,  music  can  be  confined 
in  whatever  form  its  composer  may  have  chosen,  with  its  rigid 
mathematical  requirements.  The  editor  is  well  aware  that  he  is  for¬ 
ever  seeking  the  story  with  overtones  that  remain  in  the  mind  and 
heart  sometimes  after  the  story  itself  has  been  buried  and  forgotten 
in  the  clutter  of  memories  that  fill  the  human  brain. 

Neither  Mr.  Gray  nor  Miss  Hull  mentioned  the  Shedd  story  in 
^eir  reports.  Miss  Fuller  referred  to  it  as  “effective,”  without  further 
comment. 

The  award  of  third  prize  to  Mr.  Ullman  was  based  principally 
upon  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Gray  and  Miss  Hull.  Mr.  Gray  wrote: 
“  ‘Sometimes  You  Break  Even’  had  been  my  candidate  for  third 
place  until  I  read  ‘Bird  Song.’  The  characters  are  well  presented  and 
interesting,  but  the  author  involves  them  in  a  series  of  physical 
crises  which  suggest  a  film  by  Cecil  B.  DeMille  rather  than  any  of 
the  more  reticent  forms  of  art.” 

Miss  Hull  said :  “The  Ullman  story  is  my  choice  for  second  prize, 
because  of  the  vivid  reality  with  which  Mr.  Ullman  creates  scene 
and  atmosphere,  because  of  the  vitality  in  the  characterization  o£ 
Hartnung,  and  because  of  the  ironic  implications  in  the  issue  of  the 
story.”  Mr.  Strode  did  not  mention  this  story,  but  Miss  Fuller 
thought  it  deserved  second  prize,  saying:  “It  sweeps  you  along  in 
the  hurricane  with  the  hospital  corpsman,  as  he  struggles  with  the 
nurses  for  the  lives  of  the  men.  I  was  in  that  hospital,  living  those 
hours  with  the  characters.” 

This  was  also  one  of  Mrs.  Brickell’s  best-liked  stories  and  she 
thought  it  a  tossup  as  between  it  and  the  Shedd  piece.  The  Shedd 
story  is  more  skillful  in  technique  than  the  Ullman  and  has  greater 
imaginative  quality  as  well,  although  this  decision  had  to  be  more 
arbitrary  than  some  of  the  others  and  might  have  been  almost  as 
easily  defended  if  it  had  been  reversed. 
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Mr.  Strode  thought  the  Cord  Meyer  first  story  deserving  of  the 
third  prize  in  the  main  competition,  thus  paying  it  an  unusual  com¬ 
pliment.  He  rated  it  as  equal  to  the  Shedd  and  Goss  stories  in 
quality  and  said:  “All  three  deal  with  significant  subject  matter  and 
are  passionately  sincere.  Each  is  enriched  with  a  burden  of  under¬ 
tone.”  He  added :  “Whether  Mr.  Meyer’s  story  is  technically  a  short 
story  I  would  not  say.  It  has  no  plot  and  little  characterization. 
It  is  hardly  more  than  a  record  of  one  soldier’s  hour  at  the  edge  of 
death.  But  it  is  powerfully  and  profoundly  articulate  and  extremely 
moving.  Mr.  Meyer’s  hero  might  be  a  symbol  for  all  sensitive  soldiers 
mortally  wounded  by  life  as  well  as  weapons.” 

Miss  Hull  wrote:  “  ‘Waves  of  Darkness’  has  sincerity  and  accuracy 
in  its  recording  of  a  man’s  experience  under  attack,  with  fine  re¬ 
straint  in  the  emotion  of  the  last  paragraph.” 

Miss  Fuller  said:  “I  liked  Cord  Meyer’s  story,  too,  but  felt  the 
others  with  a  war  background  superior.”  The  editor  thinks  the 
Meyer  story  challenges  comparison  with  any  of  the  war  stories  he 
has  included  in  the  collection  and  is  well  satisfied  to  see  it  receive 
the  recognition  it  deserves. 

Other  nominations  for  the  awards  included  Mr.  Gray’s  choice  of 
Kay  Boyle’s  “Winter  Night”  for  first  prize  and  Eudora  Welty’s 
■“A  Sketching  Trip”  for  second  prize;  Miss  Hull’s  selection  of  Meri- 
del  Le  Sueur’s  “Breathe  Upon  These  Slain”  for  first  prize  and 
Dorothy  Canfield’s  “Sex  Education”  for  third  place,  both  these 
stories  being  among  the  editor’s  special  favorites;  and  Miss  Fuller’s 
choice  of  Irwin  Shaw’s  “Act  of  Faith”  for  first  prize  and  of  Benedict 
Thielen’s  “The  Empty  Sky”  for  third  position.  Miss  Fuller  also 
liked  “Sex  Education,”  Dorothy  McCleary’s  “Not  Very  Close,”  and 
Jessamyn  West’s  “The  Blackboard.”  She  thought  the  Shaw  better 
than  his  two  prize  winners  of  other  years,  “Walking  Wounded”  and 
■“Gunners’  Passage.” 

With  this  judgment  Mr.  Gray  was  in  complete  disagreement.  He 
said  of  the  Shaw  story:  “It  is  good,  but  much  less  good  than  his 
own  best.  Oddly  enough,  he,  Shaw,  like  Mrs.  Rawlings  [“Black 
Secret”],  has  faltered  in  the  matter  of  technique.  He  has  overloaded 
the  narrative  with  obvious  propaganda  and  then,  with  an  air  of 
saying  he  doesn’t  give  a  damn  who  knows  precisely  what  he  is  up 
to,  he  uses  the  terribly  stereotyped  device  of  cramming  still  more 
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propaganda  into  a  letter.  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  his 
sentiments,  but  I  wish  he  hadn’t  been  so  eager  to  rush  them  into 
print  that  he  couldn’t  wait  to  shape  a  better  container.”  Miss  Hull 
said :  “  ‘Act  of  Faith’  is  fine  in  its  sharp  dramatic  end,  but  rather 
obviously  propaganda  in  its  development.”  Mr.  Strode  wrote:  “Mr. 
Shaw,  of  whom  I  am  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  gets  heavily  bogged 
in  the  middle  with  a  propaganda  tract  that  belongs  to  non-fiction.’” 

The  editor  considers  the  Shaw  story  worthy  of  inclusion,  aa 
obvious  enough  statement  in  the  circumstances,  but  does  not  think 
it  one  of  his  best,  either,  any  more  than  he  feels  that  the  Boyle  and 
Welty  stories,  as  good  as  they  undeniably  are,  can  stand  up  to  other 
work  of  these  two  most  talented  women,  both  of  whom  have  re¬ 
peatedly  won  prizes  for  their  contributions  to  this  collection.  Miss 
Hull’s  comment  on  their  stories  was :  “  ‘Winter  Night’  has  intensity, 
but  the  situation  seems  contrived,  while  ‘A  Sketching  Trip’  has  an 
intricate  and  original  atmosphere,  but  seems  overelaborated.”  Mr. 
Strode  said:  “Miss  Boyle  and  Miss  Welty  write  with  their  accus¬ 
tomed  distinction.  Miss  Boyle  has  lost  none  of  her  expertness  and 
sureness  of  touch.  Miss  Welty  continues  to  reveal  her  opulent  gift 
for  striking  metaphors.  But  both  these  writers  have  done  other 
stories  that  show  off  their  rare  talents  to  great  advantage.” 

Mr.  Gray  commented  at  length  upon  the  Boyle  and  Welty  stories, 
saying  of  the  former:  “Her  recent  novels  have  been  so  bad  that  I 
had  begun  to  fear  her  hand  had  lost  its  cunning,  but  ‘Winter  Night’ 
is  as  perfect  a  thing  as  she  has  ever  done.  It  shows  a  blend  of  narra¬ 
tive  interest,  genuine  sentimetit,  psychological  insight,  and  aware¬ 
ness  of  social  implications  such  as  one  finds  only  in  the  mature 
work  of  disciplined  craftsmen.  Too  much  could  hardly  be  said  in 
praise  of  the  skill  with  which  Kay  Boyle  has  made  every  line  count 
in  the  presentation  of  the  pervasive  mood  of  loneliness,  in  the  shap¬ 
ing  of  character,  in  the  realization  of  the  social  milieu.  The  climax 
is  enormously  effective.  A  ringing  chorus  of  comment  rises  out  of 
that  moment  of  complete  silence  when  the  mother  opens  the  door 
on  the  image  of  the  sleeping  refugee  with  the  still  undressed  child 
in  her  arms.  This,  I  think,  is  a  genuine  masterpiece  of  sentiment.” 

And  of  the  Welty  story:  “This  seems  to  me  good  for  quite  differ¬ 
ent  reasons.  By  implication  it,  too,  offers  a  panoramic  view  of  a  way 
of  life  and  does  it  through  the  sensibilities  of  a  child.  But  Eudora 
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Welty  is  not  an  economical  housewife  of  the  short-story  technique 
as  is  Kay  Boyle  at  her  best.  She  wanders  idly  and  even  a  little 
vaguely  through  the  world  of  sensory  perceptions,  picking  up  a 
souvenir  here  and  a  souvenir  there.  In  the  end  she  has  put  together 
a  picture  of  a  doomed  society  that  is  interesting  and  impressive  in 
the  same  way  as  Chekhov’s  similar  picture  in  ‘The  Cherry  Orchard.’ 
This  method  is  entirely  right  for  the  material.  Miss  Welty  is  a  writer 
and  an  inspired  one.  She  creates  character  and  mood  effectively, 
and  her  comments,  all  made  with  the  subtlest  kind  of  indirection, 
are  clear  and  important.”  [Miss  Welty’s  novel.  Delta  Wedding,  is 
one  of  the  contemporary  gems  of  American  literature.] 

The  most  remarkable  new  talent  of  the  year  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  editor,  that  of  Truman  Capote,  the  e  being  accented,  a  young 
man  from  New  Orleans  just  past  his  majority.  None  of  his  panels  of 
judges  has  so  far  outguessed  the  editor  as  did  the  present  group 
when  they  failed  completely  even  to  mention  “Miriam,”  which  he 
considers  one  of  the  best  short  stories  he  has  read  since  he  began 
to  edit  the  volume.  He  debated  long  between  it  and  another  extraor¬ 
dinary  piece  of  work  by  the  same  author,  “A  Tree  of  Night,”  which 
appeared  in  Harper’s  Bazaar  for  October  1945,  an  unforgettable  tale 
with  much  of  the  element  of  horror  in  it  that  seems  to  be  character¬ 
istic  of  writers  of  the  present  generation  bred  among  the  magnolias. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Capote  was  done  an  unwitting  injustice  in  the  selection 
of  “Miriam,”  but  it  is  not  possible  to  overlook  so  perfect  a  piece  of 
character-creation  as  is  to  be  found  in  this  story,  whose  principal 
figure  is  a  devil-child,  never  quite  explained,  but  real  and  terrifying, 
so  that  she  lingers  vividly  in  the  memory  like  something  evil  and 
awful. 

Mr.  Capote’s  “Preacher’s  Legend”  in  the  Winter  1945  issue  of 
Prairie  Schooner  is  another  kind  of  story  altogether,  but  also  excep¬ 
tionally  good.  Both  Miss  Fuller  and  Mrs.  Brickell  plumped  for  “A 
Tree  of  Night”  as  against  “Miriam,”  although  they  both  liked  the 
latter  story  very  much  and  Miss  Fuller  wrote  of  it :  “I  think  Capote’s 
talent  is  really  wonderful,”  while  Mrs.  Brickell  agreed  that  she 
would  never  forget  the  brat  Miriam.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  Mr. 
Capote  will  take  his  place  among  the  best  short-story  writers  of  the 
rising  generation. 

Of  the  Jessamyn  West  story,  “The  Blackboard,”  which  was  chosen 
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from  several  excellent  stories  of  different  kinds  by  this  gifted  writer, 
Mr.  Strode  said:  “Miss  West,  whose  The  Friendly  Persuasion  was 
one  of  my  three  favorite  books  of  1945,  has  presented  an  amusing 
story  of  crass  masculine  conceit,  but  it  is  considerably  below  her 
inimitable  best.”  Mr.  Gray  wrote:  “I  like  the  minor  theme  when 
it  is  presented  with  taste  and  skill.  Dorothy  McCleary’s  story  about 
the  forlorn  old  maid  [“Not  Very  Close,”  one  of  the  editor’s  especial 
favorites]  and  ‘The  Blackboard’  offer  good  examples  of  irony, 
although  the  West  story  is  perhaps  a  little  thumping  and  obvious. 
It  suffers  by  comparison  with  a  story  of  similar  theme  in  which,  a 
few  years  ago,  Mrs.  Rawlings  presented  her  respects  to  the  pompous 
undersexed  male.”  [The  story  referred  to  is  “The  Pelican’s  Shadow,” 
which  appeared  in  The  New  Yor\er  and  also  in  this  anthology.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  devastating  stories  about  the  inadequate  male  that 
the  cruel  and  ruthless  hand  of  woman  ever  penned.]  Miss  Fuller, 
Mrs.  Brickell,  and  the  editor  are  also  among  the  admirers  of  “The 
Blackboard,”  although  Miss  West’s  best  story  of  the  year  was  “The 
Battle  of  Finney’s  Ford,”  which  appeared  in  Harper's  Magazine  for 
September  1945,  but  which  was  excluded  from  this  collection  be¬ 
cause  it  belongs  in  the  Birdwell  series  and  stories  in  series  are 
not  usually  included  here.  Miss  West’s  “Lead  Her  Like  a  Pigeon” 
in  the  1945  volume  was  an  exception  and  was  used  because  the 
editor  did  not  know  it  belonged  to  the  Birdwell  saga. 

The  judges  and  Miss  Fuller  were,  as  usual,  perfectly  frank  in 
their  disagreements  with  the  editor’s  selections,  which  is  as  it  should 
be.  “Innocents,”  which  the  anthologist  found  highly  original,  amus¬ 
ing,  and,  on  the  whole,  very  well  done,  received  the  following 
comments :  Mr.  Gray :  “I  found  this  to  be  rather  an  irritating  stunt.” 
Miss  Hull:  “Not  fiction  at  all,  but  a  long  piece  with  some  passages 
of  clever  writing.”  [Read  it  and  see  if  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  fiction, 
at  least.]  Miss  Fuller:  “I  found  the  Hutchins  very  tiresome,  and 
besides,  it’s  a  novelette,  not  a  short  story,  and  we  haven’t  had  a 
novelette  since  ‘Gal  Young  Un.’”  [This  is  a  story  by  Marjorie 
Kinnan  Rawlings,  which  appeared  originally  in  two  parts,  in 
Harper’s  Magazine,  and  which  won  first  prize  in  1933.]  Miss  Hull 
dismissed  Patricia  Highsmith’s  “The  Heroine”  as  “having  no  sig¬ 
nificance”  and  as  being  “merely  the  projection  into  action  of  the 
daydream  of  a  disordered  mind.”  Mr.  Gray  said  of  the  Cord  Meyer 
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prize  winner:  “Although  it  has  moments  of  great  interest,  it  seems 
to  me  like  an  able  exercise  produced  by  a  psychiatric  worker  rather 
than  like  the  creation  of  an  artist.” 

As  is  inevitable  in  anthology  making,  especially  of  the  purely 
contemporary  variety,  where  no  guidance  is  to  be  had  from  the  hand 
of  Time,  a  number  of  good  stories  were  omitted,  which  the  editor 
would  not  wish  to  have  to  prove  in  a  court  of  law  inferior  to  those 
included.  Among  the  very  best  of  these,  for  readers  who  wish  to 
argue,  were:  Ruth  Portugal’s  story  of  war-torn  Shanghai,  “At  the 
Tientsin  Club”  (Harper’s  Bazaar,  March  1946);  three  from  The 
New  Yor\er,  Elizabeth  Parsons’s  “The  Wedding  Cake,”  (June  16, 

1945) ,  Robert  M.  Coates’s  “Evening  in  Springfield,  Mass.”  (Septem¬ 
ber  15,  1945),  and  Jerome  Weidman’s  “Monsoon”  (February  16, 

1946) ;  Mary  Deasy’s  “A  Sense  of  Danger”  (Harpers  Magazine, 
August  1945)5  and  “The  Linden  Tree”  (Atlantic  Monthly,  January 
1946) ;  three  from  Mademoiselle.,  Walt  Grove  Miller’s  “It’s  Quicker 
by  Air,”  a  very  moving,  Hemingway-like  tale  of  our  times  (February 
^946) ;  Jean  Albrecht’s  “The  Even  Breath,”  and  Kay  Beliveau’s  “The 
Snow  on  the  Sea”  (both  in  August  1945),  the  latter  two  prize 
winners  in  a  college  contest;  and  John  Leimert’s  charming  fantasy, 
“John  Thomas’s  Cube”  (Atlantic,  August  1945).  A  new  magazine 
called  Fascination  published  in  the  March  1946  issue  “Belle  of  Mon¬ 
tana:  A  Novel  in  Miniature,”  by  Patterson  Greene,  a  very  early- 
American,  bawdy,  and  hilarious  story  that  rates  high  among  the 
year’s  most  entertaining. 

The  Short-Story  Scene 

This  collection  spans  the  period  between  the  cease-fire  order  of 
World  War  II  and  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  world  to  adjust  itself 
to  so-called  peace,  which  looks  more  and  more  like  the  between- 
wars  period  that  followed  the  end  of  fighting  in  1918  and  closed 
abruptly  for  us  in  1941.  The  short  story,  as  has  been  said  here 
before,  reflects  more  immediately  and  comprehensively  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world  than  any  other  literary  form,  and  the  fact  of  greatest 
significance  at  the  moment  is  that  the  younger  men  and  women  who 
occupied  themselves  for  a  time  with  making  war  are  now  returning 
to  their  typewriters.  Of  the  four  prize  winners,  Messrs.  Ullman  and 
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Meyer  served  in  the  armed  forces  of  World  War  II,  as  did  many  of 
the  other  contributors,  and  many  of  the  women  writers  were  directly 
affected  by  the  war  as  well.  [Mr.  Goss  is  a  veteran  of  World  War  L] 

Up  to  the  last  three  months  of  the  present  period  of  selection, 
the  editor  was  greatly  discouraged  over  the  crop  of  stories,  espe¬ 
cially  after  the  1945  volume,  which  was  of  unusual  excellence,  but 
this  mood  passed  quickly  enough  with  the  turn  of  the  year,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  present  anthology  can  hold  its  own 
with  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  is  especially  strong  in  first  stories,  of 
which  there  are  five,  or  three  besides  the  two  prize  winners,  namely, 
Mrs.  Hutchins’s  “Innocents,”  Mr.  Savler’s  admirable  “The  Beggar 
Boy,”  of  which  Mr.  Strode  said:  “This  is  an  extraordinarily  good 
story,  but  its  force  is  considerably  diminished  by  the  last  two  para¬ 
graphs,  which  should  not  have  been  written,  or  should  have  been 
deleted  before  publication”;  and  Miss  Highsmith’s  “The  Heroine,” 
already  commented  upon. 

Last  year  half  the  stories  in  the  anthology  were  about  the  war. 
This  year  the  proportion  is  noticeably  less,  although  the  conflict  is 
bound  to  be  with  us  one  way  or  another  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Four  stories  deal  directly  with  the  tragedy  of  race  prejudice,  two 
of  them  with  prejudice  against  the  Jews,  and  two  with  prejudice 
against  Negroes.  This  year  the  editor  read  a  large  number  of  such 
stories  on  similar  themes,  as  he  has  every  year  since  he  took  up  his 
task,  and  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  "the  minds  and  feelings  of 
many  people  are  disturbed  and  exercised  over  the  inescapable  con¬ 
tradiction  of  our  democratic  ideals  that  is  so  cruelly  represented 
by  racial  discrimination.  The  prevalence  of  the  theme  indicates  that 
contemporary  consciences  are  as  uneasy  over  this  matter  as  .were 
many  consciences  in  the  pre-Civil  War  period  over  slavery.  It  is  not 
easy  for  a  people  to  live  comfortably  in  the  presence  of  a  perpetual 
negation  of  the  principles  to  which  they  have  subscribed  and  for  the 
protection  of  which  they  have  poured  out  blood  and  treasure. 

These  stories  about  race  prejudice  bring  to  the  attention  again 
the  old  argument  over  the  use  of  fiction  as  a  medium  of  propaganda, 
which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  restating  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  fiction,  which  is  that  it,  above  everything  else, 
must  be  so  written  as  to  make  people  wish  to  read  it.  It  may  point 
a  moral,  as  much  of  the  best  fiction,  long  and  short,  has  done 
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throughout  the  ages,  from  the  campfire  stage  to  the  present,  so  long 
as  the  moral  is  secondary  to  the  story.  Otherwise,  the  approach  is 
sermonwise,  which  is  another  matter  altogether.  Nobody  can  take 
too  seriously  the  fin-de-siecle  “L’art  pour  I’ art’’  attitude;  at  bottom 
Art  is  for  Life’s  sake,  not  merely  for  its  own,  or  so  it  seems  to  the 
editor.  The  “party-line”  approach  is  entirely  a  different  matter,  for 
the  attempt  to  prove  by  parables  the  universal  application  of  a 
politico-economic  theory  of  doubtful  truth  is  very  different  from  try¬ 
ing  to  translate  the  ancient  and  universally  acceptable  doctrine  that 
all  men  are  brothers  into  terms  of  individual  human  conflict,  so  as  to 
make  the  needed  lesson  more  immediate  and  poignant. 

Mr.  Gray’s  general  comment  on  the  collection  was  that,  first  of  all, 
it  proved  “there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  technique  of  the  short  story, 
and  showed  that  it  can  be  and  should  be  learned.”  He  went  on: 
“Sometimes  one  is  inclined. to  doubt  this,  especially  in  transition 
periods  when  new  writers  experiment  freely  with  new  materials. 
But  each  of  the  best  pieces  of  work  in  this  group  has  a  beginning, 
a  middle,  and  an  end.  Incident  reveals  character.  Mood  is  not  all- 
important;  narrative  value  mounts  toward  a  climax.  No  matter  how 
careful  the  best  of  these  writers  is  not  to  allow  his  comments  to  seem 
didactic,  the  comment  is  nonetheless  made  in  unmistakable  terms. 

“This  is  not  true  of  the  authors  of  the  first  stories,  except  in  the 
case  of  ‘Bird  Song.’  ”  [Here  Mr.  Strode  had  a  different  opinion, 
since  he  said  of  the  firsts :  “I  am  particularly  impressed  by  the  high 
quality  of  the  ‘first’  stories.  If  the  level  or  mean  of  the  success  of  the 
group  by  the  new  and  by  the  group  of  established  authors  could  be 
calculated,  I  believe  the  average  of  the  five  firsts  would  be  above 
that  of  the  more  experienced  seventeen.”] 

Mr.  Gray  continued :  “These  other  beginners  instruct,  explain,  dia¬ 
gram,  analyze,  and  forget  drama.  It  seems  to  me  that  new  writers 
should  study  this  collection  with  particular  interest  and  attention. 
They  will  find,  I  think,  that  the  ‘elder  statesmen’  among  the  short- 
story  writers  have  much  to  teach  them. 

“It  interested  me  to  discover  how  clearly  this  group  of  stories 
reflects  the  pattern  of  our  social  life.  More  than  half  the  stories  are 
by  women,  and  among  these  examples  of  women’s  work  in  art 
children  play  an  extremely  significant  part.  Perhaps  this  would 
seem  so  inevitable  as  not  to  deserve  comment.  But  we  have  heard 
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so  much  about  dislocated  social  life,  about  how  women  have  be¬ 
trayed  their  femininity,  about  the  harsh  brittleness  of  urban  ex¬ 
istence,  that  it  seems  significant  to  have  women  artists  speaking  out, 
quite  unconsciously  and  spontaneously,  to  declare  the  complete 
normality  of  their  preoccupations. 

“The  end  of  the  war  evidently  brought  down  the  curtain  on  that 
drama  for  the  short-story  writer.  Novelists,  I  suspect,  will  keep  on 
turning  over  its  problems  for  at  least  as  long  as  they  have  turned 
over  the  problems  of  the  Civil  War.  [The  editor  wonders  about  the 
accuracy  of  this  prophecy,  because  he  is  convinced  that  the  Civil 
War  was  peculiarly  a  literary  affair,  if  he  makes  himself  clear.]  But 
there  is  a  closer  relationship  between  the  story  writer  and  the  con¬ 
temporary  world.  Many  of  these  stories  refer  to  the  war  by  implica¬ 
tion,  but  only  two  are  really  war  stories.  Even  these  are  concerned 
more  with  psychological  than  physical  crises. 

“Three  of  these  stories  deal  with  madness,  a  fairly  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  total  number.  [The  current  concern  of  novelists  with 
psychopathic  states  is  another  indication  of  this  trend,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  which  in  the  world  of  the  moment  seems  fairly  obvious.] 
But  there  is  also  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  concern  felt  by  our 
time  over  the  problem  of  identifying  and  treating  the  unstable  mind 
so  that  it  may  not  become  a  threat  either  to  itself  or  to  society. 
[Hitler  and  Mussolini  were  madmen,  of  course.]  In  other  words, 
short-story  writers  are  responsible  citizens  who  concern  themselves 
with  matters  that  trouble  the  conscience  of  humankind. 

“This,  of  course,  is  even  more  clear  in  the  group  of  stories  that 
deals  with  racial  tensions  and  hostilities.  These  stories  are  all  done 
with  dignity  and  the  best  of  them  with  detachment.  Again  the 
absence  of  sentimental  bitterness  in  the  treatment  of  intense,  sober, 
even  terrifying  themes  impressed  me. 

“The  short  story  would  seem  to  be  in  a  healthy  state.  Writers 
are  interested  in  important  themes  and  they  show  a  disposition  to 
undertake  to  learn  their  craft.  One  cannot  very  well  ask  for  more.” 
[The  more  is,  of  course,  already  present,  namely  excellent  and  eager 
markets  for  all  types  of  good  short  stories.] 

The  remarkable  record  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  this  year  in  tak¬ 
ing  three  of  the  four  prizes  offered,  two  of  them  including  the  I300 
award,  with  first  stories,  set  the  editor  to  looking  over  his  records 
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since  1941,  with  the  result  that  the  leading  quality  magazine  pro¬ 
duced  in  Boston  merits  some  special  kind  of  decoration.  Of  the 
twenty-four  prizes  awarded  since  1941,  stories  from  The  Atlantic 
have  received  eleven,  or  nearly  half,  a  batting  average  of  just  under 
.500. 

Harpe/s  Magazine  follows  with  four.  The  Yale  Review,  Story, 
and  The  New  Yor\er  with  two  each,  and  Harped s  bazaar,  one  of 
the  most  important  sources  for  the  collection,  with  one.  The  special 
prize  for  a  first  short  story  was  established  in  1941  and  has  gone 
four  times  to  The  Atlantic,  once  to  Harper  s  Magazine,  and  once  to 
Redboo\.  It  may  also  be  worth  noting  that  the  first  prize  ever 
awarded  in  the  name  of  O.  Henry,  in  1919,  went  to  Margaret  Pres¬ 
cott  Montague’s  Atlantic  story  “From  England  to  America,”  and 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  edition  of  this 
anthology,  in  1944,  the  capital  prize  went  to  Eudora  Welty’s  “Livvie 
Is  Back,”  also  from  The  Atlantic. 

This  year  The.  Atlantic  was  the  source  of  four  stories,  three  of 
which  won  prizes,  while  Harper’s  Bazaar  also  supplied  four  stories, 
with  no  prize  winners.  The  Yale  Review,  The  Kenyon  Review,  and 
The  New  Yor\er  yielded  three  each,  with  no  prize  winners  among 
them,  and  the  other  five  stories  were  from  The  Sewanee  Review, 
which  has  shown  notable  improvement  under  the  current  editorship 
of  Allen  Tate,  Mademoiselle,  Story,  Town  and  Country,  and  Har¬ 
per’s  Magazine,  the  last  of  which  supplied  the  other  prize  winner. 

At  fairly  regular  intervals  someone  discovers  that  the  short  story, 
or  the  novel,  or  some  other  literary  form,  is  definitely  decadent  and 
sighs  loudly  for  the  “good  old  days,”  which,  of  course,  never  existed. 
It  is  the  editor’s  measured  judgment  after  six  years  of  examining 
the  annual  crop  of  short  stories  produced  in  this  country  that  there 
are  no  signs  of  a  slump,  that  the  best  short  stories  written  today 
are  produced  in  this  country,  and  that  the  future  of  the  short  story 
may  be  regarded  without  the  slightest  anxiety.  In  fact,  it  seems 
considerably  safer  in  many  ways  than  the  future  of  the  human  race, 
if  one  may  make  a  somewhat  Gaelic  comparison.  Americans  like  to 
write  short  stories  and  to  read  them  and  editors  like  to  buy  them 
and  pay  for  them,  so  that,  barring  atom  bombs  or  the  spraying  of 
lethal  germs  on  cities,  a  happy  suggestion  that  appeared  in  the  press 
as  the  editor  sat  down  to  write  this  Introduction,  there  is  really 
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nothing  to  worry  about.  Irving,  Hawthorne,  and  Poe,  the  Founding 
Fathers,  ought  to  be  pleased  with  what  they  started  and  proud  of 
their  disciples. 

As  always,  gratitude  must  be  expressed  for  all  the  help  received 
in  making  this  anthology,  for  the  unremitting  toil  of  Miss  Fuller,  for 
the  patience  of  the  editor’s  wife,  and  for  the  generosity  of  authors, 
agents,  and  publishers,  without  which  the  job  could  not  be  done. 

The  editor  is  also  deeply  appreciative  of  the  ever-increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  of  criticism,  commendation,  and  suggestion  that  come 
to  him  from  faithful  followers  of  the  annual  effort.  This  is  a  joint 
enterprise,  co-operative  in  aspect,  and  all  who  take  part  in  it  help 
to  honor  its  patron  saint,  O.  Henry,  and  those  upon  whom  his 
mantle  has  fallen. 


Washington,  D.C. 
May  25,  ig/j.6 


Herschel  Brickell 
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BIRD  SONG 
by  John  Mayo  Goss 
From  The  Atlantic 


Mike,  the  hospital  attendant,  whisked  the  collar  o£  the  oversize 
canvas  lumber  jacket  up  around  Beresford’s  ears  and  grinned. 
“That  coat  looks  good  on  you,  fella,”  he  said.  “A  little  big,  but  it’s 
cold  out  and  those  sleeves  will  keep  your  fingers  warm.”  He  held 
up  a  cap  of  black  cloth,  round  as  a  casserole,  with  visor  and  ear 
tabs  provided  with  strings  to  tie  beneath  the  chin.  “Here’s  just  the 
hat  to  go  with  it.”  Beresford  tried  to  strike  a  comic  attitude  as 
Mike  pulled  the  thing  down  hard  on  his  head,  but  it  was  no  use. 
He  could  not,  he  knew,  be  funnier-looking  than  he  was. 

“Who’s  coming  for  you,  Georgie.?  Your  wife.?  Oh,  oh— the  little 
French  babe,  hey?  Well,  you  be  careful,  Georgie— don’t  forget  to 
come  back.” 

Mike  was  young  but  his  manner  was  fatherly;  his  arm  lay  across 
Beresford’s  shoulder  as  they  walked  away  from  the  clothesroom, 
down  the  long  corridor,  past  the  small,  neat  kitchen  and  dining 
room.  “Now  you  go  up  front  and  listen  to  the  radio,  George.” 
(Hop  along,  my  boy,  Papa’s  busy.) 

The  common  room  crossed  the  corridor  at  its  top  like  a  T.  The 
big  hall  with  its  high,  grilled  windows  and  solid  furniture  served 
as  meeting  place,  reading  and  writing  room,  library,  and  game 
room  for  the  ward.  Well  patronized  on  weekdays,  on  a  Sunday 
morning  such  as  this,  when  no  doctors  came  and  there  were  no 
treatments,  insulin  shots,  or  occupational  classes,  it  was  a  case  of 
standing  room  only.  There  was  a  restlessness  here,  like  flotsam  in 
flowing  water;  a  sitter  here,  another  there,  would  be  pulled  to  his 
feet  and  away.  Even  as  Beresford  stood  alert  in  the  doorway,  a 
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chair  in  the  row  against  the  wall,  almost  next  to  him,  was  vacated 
and  he  slid  into  it,  pulling  out  of  his  uncomfortable  coat. 

As  many  patients  as  could  find  places  were  seated  about  two 
center  tables,  reading  magazines  and  the  morning  papers.  At  the 
end  of  one,  “Aunt  Nellie”  Nelson  and  “One-eye”  Connor,  dignified 
in  overalls,  were  playing  checkers.  At  the  opposite  end  a  slap-bang 
card  game  was  in  progress. 

Swinging  around  these  groups  of  furniture  and  humanity,  a 
number  of  tireless  individuals  were  finding  release  for  their  energy 
in  marching  single  file,  counterclockwise,  in  a  rhythm  unbroken 
except  when  one  would  flop  triumphantly  into  a  vacant  chair  or 
another  would  hesitate  in  his  stride  to  twirl  a  knob  of  the  radio. 
This  last  diversion,  imparting  endless  variety  to  the  programs  and 
volume,  gave  a  kaleidoscopic  accompaniment  of  sound  to  the  per¬ 
vading  activity. 

Beresford  glanced  at  the  electric  wall  clock.  A  quarter  of  ten — 
his  wife  should  have  been  here  an  hour  ago.  A  sweep  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  left  him  clenching  and  unclenching  his  hands  on  the  rough 
canvas  of  the  coat  in  his  lap.  He  took  out  a  cigarette  and  cast  around 
for  someone  already  smoking,  for  matches  in  the  pocket  are  con¬ 
sidered  a  hazard  for  patients  in  state  hospitals. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  room  an  attendant,  loud-mouthed  Bill 
Pfluger,  spread  himself  throughout  one  of  the  big  chairs  and 
George  could  get  a  light  from  him — probably.  But  to  be  beholden 
to  Pfluger  even  for  a  match  was  distasteful.  Just  now  Pfluger  was 
expanding  his  body  and  soul  before  those  of  the  mentally  deficient 
who  sat  about  him.  With  Olympian  authority,  his  great  face  red 
with  the  exertion,  he  proclaimed  his  opinions. 

“Why,  that  punk’d  have  no  more  chance  against  Louis - ” 

George  heard  distinctly  across  the  wide  room,  above  the  exhorta¬ 
tions  of  a  fleeting  sermon  just  caught  from  the  air  by  an  indefati¬ 
gable  marcher.  Pfluger  waved  a  cigar  in  the  face  of  the  nearest  of  his 

audience.  “You  don’t  know  nothin’,  you  poor  goddam - ” 

“Nothing  is  beyond  our  strength  if  we  hold - ”  intoned  the  air¬ 

borne  sermon. 

Three  chairs  away  Graber  had  a  cigarette  going.  Graber  was  a 
husky  man  with  whom  George  often  had  confidential  conversa¬ 
tions,  but  he  was  unpredictable.  Sometimes  he  had  to  be  tied  in 
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his  bed — only  yesterday  he  had  assailed  the  outer  door  o£  the  ward 
with  a  frenzy  that  would  have  shattered  the  glass  if  it  had  not  been 
made  to  withstand  such  emergencies.  Now  Graber  offered  a  light 
without  a  word,  looking  intently  only  at  the  tips  of  the  cigarettes 
as  they  met. 

Urie,  a  mute  with  a  shaved  head,  was  sitting  in  Beresford’s  chair 
when  he  turned  back,  but  it  was  not  usurpation — merely  the  guard¬ 
ing  of  his  friend  George’s  seat  against  seizure.  Urie  got  up  at 
once,  and  when  Beresford  thanked  him  he  writhed  like  a  patted 
dog. 

George  breathed  his  cigarette  long  and  deeply.  The  waiting  and 
the  flickering  radio  were  wearing  down  his  earlier  exultation.  He 
was  getting  nervous;  his  stomach  was  vacant  and  fluttery.  Oh, 
Lord,  what  could  be  holding  Denise .? 

Around  and  around  the  walkers  went.  Young  Peters  (he  wet  the 
bed  at  night)  paused  at  the  radio,  jerky  as  a  squirrel,  and  took  his 
twirl.  The  instrument  came  in  on  short  wave:  “Calling  all  cars, 

calling  all  cars.  Watch  for - ”  Police,  eh?  It  reminded  Beresford 

of  a  refrain  from  a  play  a  long  time  ago — Liliotn,  wasn’t  it? — “Look 
out,  here  come  the  damn  police,  the  damn  police,  the  damn - ” 

George  sat  stiffly,  his  face  dead-pan.  Infrequently  a  thumb  or 
finger  twitched  in  almost  imperceptible  gesture.  He  wasn’t  going 
to  get  jittery  today,  he  was  telling  himself,  whatever  happened.  Not 
on  this  day  of  days,  the  day  he  had  thought  might  never  come, 
this  day  of  proving  himself,  of  rebirth.  Nothing  must  shake  him. 
This  was  the  day  of  good-by  to  that  drawn-faced  Beresford  who 
had  crept  around  crying  to  himself,  “They’ve  got  to  let  me  out  of 
here.  I’m  all  right  now— they’ve  got  to  let  me  out.” 

A  twitter  of  birds — canaries,  a  cageful  of  canaries — sang  through 
the  room.  “Gluck’s  Cake,  Light  as  a  Feather.”  Canaries  in  a  broad¬ 
cast — too  damn  farfetched.  A  line  of  verse  leaped  into  Beresford’s 
mind,  bright  and  fixed  as  a  neon  sign:  “Bird  song  at  morning,  and 
starshine  at  night,  bird  song  at  morning - ” 

The  marchers  moved  in  quicker  cadence.  Pfluger’s  voice  rose 
more  positive  and  profane.  The  room  swung  in  inexorable  move¬ 
ment.  Someone  laughed  shrilly. 

Beresford  finished  his  cigarette  in  one  long  drag  and  forced  him¬ 
self  to  relax.  How  about  your  achievement  of  ten  days  ago  ?  (That’s 
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a  good  thing  to  think  about.)  When  you  sat  beside  the  doctor  before 
his  wretched  “class”  and,  when  your  turn  came,  finally  answered 
his  questions,  quickly  and  naturally  as  anyone  should : 

“What  day  is  it.?” 

“Wednesday,  the  thirteenth  of  November,  1940,  Doctor.” 

“How  old  are  you.?  When  is  your  birthday.?” 

“Three  weeks  ago  I  was  forty-six.  Doctor.” 

(I’m  living.  Doctor.  I  am  of  my  own  generation.  I  am  not  a  child 
nor  an  old  man,  not  unborn  or  dead,  just  miraculously  George 
Beresford,  groped  back  out  of  oblivion  to  consciousness,  to  sanity.) 

“Good!  Very  good  indeed,  Beresford.  Nicely  oriented.  I  am  proud 
of  you.  One  of  my  best  patients.” 

And  then  a  little  later,  “A  day  with  your  wife  now?  Well,  I  don’t 
know,  Beresford.  Her  influence  on  you  has  not  been  soothing.  You 
recall  after  some  of  her  visits - ” 

“Yes,  Doctor,  but  I  was  worried  about  her  then — desperate.  I’m 
all  right  now,  and  she  has  a  job  and  a  room.” 

So  it  had  been  arranged.  Denise  had  been  telephoned  to  come  for 
him;  he  was  to  spend  the  day  with  her.  (Don’t  look  at  the  clock, 
Beresford — don’t  look.  So,  you  see,  only  twenty-seven  minutes  since 
the  last  time.  She’ll  be  here.  She  will  not  fail  you  after  all  these 
months.) 

No,  he  thought,  she  won’t  fail  me.  I  failed  her  but  she  won’t  fail 
me.  Whatever  happened,  ever,  we  were  in  it  together.  Nothing  was 
too  bad  for  us  to  share.  Where  I  went,  you  went,  drink  for  drink, 
always.  I  couldn’t  leave  you  in  France,  could  I .?  Are  you  sorry  now  ? 
Ah,  no,  you  liked  it  on  the  farm;  those  were  five  good  years — or  four 
and  three  quarters.  “Oh,  but  this  is  merveilleux,”  you  said.  Remem¬ 
ber.?  “I  love  it  here.  See,  I  can  milk  the  cows  and  in  the  garden  I 
am  content.” 

We  came  close  to  it  there,  ma  chhe.  And  we  knew  it.  “Let’s 
drink  to  it,”  we  said.  “Let’s  drink  in  the  long  winter  evenings  be¬ 
fore  the  fire.  Let’s  drink  in  the  mornings  and  in  the  afternoons.  Let’s 
drink  to  be  happier.  Let’s  drink  to  keep  it  as  it  is.  You  and  I  against 
the  world,  Denise.” 

Fog,  wisps  of  fog,  seeping  into  the  old  house,  haze  impalpable 
but  ponderable,  fog  over  the  garden,  over  the  elms,  mist  clinging 
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to  my  tace.  Flashes  of  lightning  through  the  fog,  shattering,  shud¬ 
dering  glimpses  of  terror.  Where  are  you,  Denise  ?  Hold  me,  for  the 
love  of  God,  hold  me  fast! 

Beresford  drew  a  hand  across  his  eyes,  as  a  diver  does  coming  to 
the  surface,  and  sat  back  again  in  his  chair.  Those  last  days — ^how 
were  they  for  you,  Denise?  And  after?  This  town  is  not  Paris,  ah, 
no.  This  town  is  hard  and  ugly  when  you  have  no  money,  no 
friends. 

But  today,  at  last,  you  can  tell  me.  A  job  and  a  room!  Carefully 
Beresford  drew  a  small,  folded  paper  from  his  pocket.  “Lavinia 
Street.”  I  don’t  know  it,  he  thought,  but  no  matter.  All  we  need  is  a 
safe  and  quiet  corner,  all  by  ourselves,  away  from  these  smirking 
guards  and  goggling  inmates.  You  don’t  come  to  see  me  very  often 
any  more  but  I  don’t  blame  you  for  that.  Those  short,  urgent,  dumb 
moments  were  agony  for  us  both. 

Have  you  a  fireplace  in  your  room?  Of  course  not.  But  pictures, 
maybe.  I’ll  bet  Sainte  Therese  is  looking  down  from  the  wall.  And 
the  little  water-color  that  hung  in  the  hall  at  the  farm — did  you 
bring  that  in?  You  liked  it  so.  Is  there  a  tree  outside  your  window? 

Mike  came  to  the  door  and  beckoned  to  Beresford.  On  the  in¬ 
stant,  as  George  jumped  to  his  feet,  young  Lolly,  one  of  the  walkers, 
fell  like  a  board  in  front  of  Graber.  Lolly  was  six  feet  tall,  had  a 
girlish  face  and  a  constant  giggle,  and  fell  down  here  and  there. 
Graber  stayed  impassive  though  the  falling  body  brushed  his  legs. 
Pfluger  parted  himself  from  his  chair  and  his  educational  endeavors, 
picked  up  Lolly’s  limp  figure,  and  departed  with  it  toward  the 
limbo  of  the  dormitory.  Pfluger  maintained  his  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
and  one  of  Lolly’s  shoes  scraped  across  the  floor. 

Clutching  his  coat  and  cap,  almost  stepping  on  Pfluger’s  heels  in 
his  eagerness,  Beresford  followed  the  guard’s  wide  back,  straining 
with  its  burden,  out  into  the  corridor.  Denise,  at  last,  he  was  certain. 

Standing  beside  Mike’s  desk  was  a  taxi  driver  gazing  in  fascina¬ 
tion  at  the  scarecrow  figure  of  Lolly  draped  in  Pfluger’s  arms.  Mike 
looked  up  from  a  note  he  was  reading  and  Beresford  shivered  in 
premonition. 

“Your  little  Frenchy  can’t  make  it,  George.  Ain’t  that  tough?  It 
was  an  exaggerated  sympathy.  But  the  dame  she  lives  with  says 
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come  on  down.  She  sent  a  cab  for  you.”  Mike  fingered  the  note 
and  examined  Beresford  speculatively.  “I  guess  that’s  all  right. 
Wanna  go?” 

Beresford  hugged  his  lumber  jacket  tighter.  “Yes,”  he  said.  “Yes, 
I — ^would  like  to  go.” 

The  driver  took  his  turn  at  speculative  examination.  You  could 
feel  his  wariness :  riding  one  of  these  birds  around  might  not  be  so 
hot.  Things  went  on  in  this  place.  But  he  followed  unprotesting  as 
Mike  led  the  way  down  the  corridor  and  unlocked  the  door  to  the 
stairway. 

“There  y’are,  George.  Give  her  my  love — and  don’t  forget  to  come 
back.” 

Beresford  grinned  and  waved  casually  as  people  do  on  the  out¬ 
side.  He  fixed  the  loops  over  the  buttons  on  his  coat  as  he  and  the 
I  taxi  driver  descended  the  metal  stairs,  and  tilted  his  cap  a  little  to 
one  side. 

“Wanna  ride  in  front,  bud?”  the  driver  asked. 

Probably  scared  I’ll  bean  him  from  the  back  seat,  but  maybe  he’s 
just  being  friendly,  George  thought,  and  climbed  in  as  quickly  as 
he  could. 

“How  long  you  been  in  there,  bud?” 

Beresford  had  to  concentrate  on  the  question.  They  had  passed 
out  of  the  stone  gates  of  the  hospital  grounds  and  were  on  the  edge 
of  town,  a  section  of  factories  and  freight  yards  which  he  had  never 
known  well,  but  which  seemed  now  familiar  in  every  detail.  He 
did  not  want  to  talk. 

“Not  very  long,”  he  replied. 

Even  the  smoke  hanging  low  and  white  over  the  locomotives, 
solid  and  white  in  the  cold  air  against  the  gray  sky,  he  had  seen 
before,  exactly  as  it  was  now.  He  read  the  names  on  the  factories 
and  warehouses,  still  there,  steady  and  normal,  names  that  he  knew. 
They  stopped  for  a  streetcar,  and  a  girl  got  on,  a  pretty  girl  with 
brown  hair  and  rosy  cheeks.  She  wore  a  brown  hat  and  a  brown 
coat  with  a  fur  collar. 

They  drove  fast  down  the  almost  deserted  Sunday-morning 
street.  They  would  reach  the  middle  of  town  in  a  few  blocks. 

“Isn’t  Lavinia  Street  on  the  south  side?”  he  asked  politely. 

“North  side— near  north.  It’s  Bertha’s  place  we’re  heading  for.” 
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Launched  into  conversation,  the  driver  continued,  “Ain’cha  never 
been  there?  Say,  is  that  little  Frenchy  your  wife?” 

Beresford  was  startled  out  of  his  thoughts.  “Why,  yes,”  he  replied 
loudly.  “My  wife  is  French.” 

“Them  Frenchies  is  sure  full  of  hell.  She’s  a  good  kid,  though. 
I’ve  drove  her  lotsa  times.  I  do  a  lot  of  work  for  that  gang  at  Bert’s. 
They  always  ask  for  Eddie.” 

What  was  the  fool  saying?  But  almost  immediately,  before 
George  could  ask  for  an  explanation,  the  cab  had  turned  and  pulled 
up  at  the  side  of  a  dingy  frame  building,  a  store  building  from  the 
look  of  it.  There  were  filling  stations  on  the  other  three  corners  of 
the  intersection. 

“Here  y’are,  bud.  No,  it’s  all  paid  for.  Any  time  you  want  a  cab, 
just  ask  for  Eddie.”  The  driver  leaned  out  as  the  taxi  pulled  away 
and  called,  “Don’t  forget  to  go  back  home,  bud.” 

Beresford  stood  on  the  sidewalk,  only  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
showing  from  his  coat  sleeves,  and  wished  to  God  he  had  stayed  in 
the  cab.  He  walked  slowly  to  the  corner.  “Lavinia  Street,”  the 
marker  said. 

It’s  the  wrong  number  then,  he  told  himself.  That  smart  taxi 
driver.  He  fumbled  for  the  address  slip  through  his  buttoned 
jacket.  “Ninety-two  Lavinia  Street.”  This  won’t  be  ninety-two. 

The  raw  wind  helped  George  back  down  the  side  street  to  the 
spot  where  he  had  been  deposited.  At  the  far  end  of  the  building 
was  a  door.  Upon  it  were  nailed  two  metal  figures,  a  nine  and  a  two. 
His  upward  glance  found  four  shaded  windows  on  the  upper  floor. 

“Oh,  my  Lord,  it  can’t  be  a.—bordel"  Say  it  fast,  Beresford.  Say  it 
in  French  and  you  won’t  be  sick. 

Yet  it  did  not  have  the  right  look  about  it,  somehow,  for  that. 
Too  honestly  bare.  Without  giving  himself  time  to  think,  he 
punched  at  the  bell  with  a  numb  finger. 

A  strong  female  voice  responded  so  quickly  that  it  seemed  the 
button  must  have  been  in  direct  electrical  contact  with  it.  Come 
in.  Come  on  up,”  the  voice  commanded. 

The  stairway,  narrow  and  unlighted,  mounted  steeply.  Whatever 
light  there  might  have  been  was  blocked  by  the  wide  figure  of  a 
woman  on  the  top  step. 

“Say,  ain’t  this  our  George?”  the  figure  shouted.  “Come  right  on 
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up.  I  seen  you  get  outta  Eddie’s  cab.  I  got  your  little  Frenchy  tucked 
away  waiting  for  you.  She  ain’t  feeling  so  hot  this  morning.  Beres- 
ford  had  groped  his  way  to  the  upper  floor  and  was  greeted  with  a 
dig  in  the  ribs.  "You  know,  George,  Saturday  night. 

Beresford  grinned,  desperately  friendly.  “May  I  see  her.?  he 
asked. 

“You  sure  can,  George.  That  door  right  there.  Say,  I’m  Bertha. 

I  run  this  place.  It  ain’t  much,  but  there’s  no  funny  business— men 
only,  except  Denise.  I  sure  think  the  world  and  all  of  that  little  girl. 
You  go  right  in,  George.  Nobody  11  disturb  you. 

Of  course  it’s  all  right  here,  it’s  only  a  rooming  house,  Beresford 
thought.  It’s  just  me— the  old  head  still  goes  rocketing.  But  I  wasn’t 
afraid,  he  thought.  I  came  up. 

Denise  was  propped  up  in  bed;  her  head  turned  to  look  at 
him  as  he  entered.  His  first  glance  saw  only  that  her  eye  and  cheek¬ 
bone  were  discolored  by  a  faded  bruise.  She  was  trying  to  smile,  half 
welcoming,  half  pleading.  He  crossed  the  little  room  in  two  strides 
and  kissed  her  on  the  mouth  quickly.  Her  breath  was  strong  of 
overnight  whisky. 

“I  wanted  to  go  for  you,”  she  whispered  in  French. 

Beresford  nodded.  He  understood  perfectly.  He  had  done  the 
same  thing  often  enough  himself.  There  was  no  question  of  for¬ 
giveness. 

He  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  turning  his  cap  in  his  hands.  He 
should  be  talking  to  Denise,  hugging  her.  Go  on  and  talk,  he  goaded 
himself.  Where  are  all  those  things  you  had  to  talk  about? 

Heavy  footsteps  tramped  past  the  closed  door. 

The  room  was  small  and  mean— bedbug  mean.  Except  for  a  cheap 
dresser,  there  was  no  furniture  but  the  dirty  white  iron  bed,  which 
sagged  under  even  his  light  weight.  Hanging  beneath  a  shelf  were 
Denise’s  dresses.  With  a  lump  in  his  throat  George  recognized  most 
of  them. 

Denise  was  looking  at  him,  smiling  still,  but  frowning  a  little, 
too,  looking  at  him  a  little  uncertainly.  Her  hair  was  dark  on  the 
pillow,  her  eyes  dark  and  questioning. 

He  found  her  hand  and  gripped  it  hard.  She  was  a  little  thinner, 
he  thought,  her  highish  Breton  cheekbones  a  little  more  noticeable 
than  he  remembered.  He  bent  and  kissed  her  again,  longer  this 
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time,  lifting  her  shoulders  to  hold  her  close.  Ah,  this  was  better. 
This  was  Denise,  brave  and  gallant,  doing  the  best  she  could. 

“Soon  you  can  be  out,  mon  hotnme?”  she  whispered.  “Soon  we 
can  go  back  to  the  farm?” 

Back  to  the  farm?  Back  to  the  old  furniture,  the  silver,  the  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  walls  ?  Go  fishing  in  the  creek  again  with  Denise,  work 
in  the  garden  with  her,  play  with  the  dogs  ?  What  about  that  letter 
from  the  bank?  There  was  no  money.  What  was  it  that  he  had  to 
do  about  that?  He  must  see  about  everything,  so  many  things.  Not 
now — someday.  He  couldn’t  think  about  them  now. 

A  bang  on  the  door  shook  the  light  wall  and  a  man  shouted, 
“How  you  cornin’,  Frenchy?” 

“Va-t’en,  go  to  ’ell,  sale  cochon’/  Denise  called  back.  Even  as  he 
gripped  his  knees  in  panic,  Beresford  cursed  himself  for  a  weakling. 
Wasn’t  that  Pfluger’s  voice?  Could  it  be?  Had  he  followed  him? 
Did  they  put  a  tail  on  you  when  you  went  out?  Then  George 
heard  Bertha,  good-natured,  “On  your  way,  you  big  bum,”  and  the 
man’s  answering  chuckle.  It  wasn’t  Pfluger;  Pfluger  was  at  the 
asylum.  He  was  working  himself  up  over  nothing  again. 

Denise  was  talking.  She  was  telling  him,  vivaciously  now,  that 
Berthe  was  formidable.  “She  makes  the  men  here  march  straight 
as  soldiers,”  she  said,  and  showed  George  with  stiff  hands  how 
straight  the  men  must  march.  “But  a  good  heart.  She  guards  me 
well.  She  sees  that  I  eat  much.  Vraiment,  it  is  not  so  bad  here,  mon 
Georges.” 

As  he  looked  at  her  his  heart  constricted  in  pity,  in  remorse,  in 
a  love  greater  than  he  had  known  for  her.  No  word  of  reproach 
from  her,  though  it  was  as  if  he  had  led  her  by  the  hand  and  left 
her  in  this — this  joint.  Left  her  to  fight  for  her  life  with  no  help 
from  him.  And  she  tries  to  cheer  me  up.  He  must  get  her  out  of 
here. 

“Denise - ” 

With  the  clang  of  a  hammer  on  sheet  metal,  Bertha’s  voice  came 
from  just  outside.  “Hey,  get  up  and  get  some  clothes  on,  dearie,” 
she  ordered,  and  opened  the  door.  “I’m  cooking  you  and  George  a 
nice  dinner.  Do  you  like  fried  chicken,  George?  Bet  you  ain’t  had 
none  for  a  while.  Say,  how  they  been  treating  you  anyhow?”  She 
blanketed  Beresford  in  heartiness.  “Hey,  look  at  the  poor  guy  sweat. 
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Take  of!  that  hot  coat,  George.  Make  yourself  at  home.”  She  helped 
him  unbutton  it  and  threw  it  over  the  scrolled  and  battered  foot 
of  the  bed. 

Turning,  Beresford  saw,  propped  against  the  mirror  of  the 
dresser,  a  small,  unframed  photograph,  a  picture  of  himself,  taken, 
he  well  remembered,  in  Belfort  just  before  they  had  moved  up  into 
the  Argonne. 

“Golly,”  he  thought,  peering  closely,  “was  I  as* young  as  that.?” 
The  boy  in  the  photograph  gazed  back  with  arrogant  confidence, 
fresh  as  his  gold  bars  and  Sam  Browne  belt,  in  a  proud  pose  of 
“Look  who  won  the  war.”  Then  what  was  that  spectacle  staring 
back  at  Beresford  from  the  mirror?  The  old  tweed  coat  was 
familiar,  but  that  curious,  intent  face,  the  eyebrows  raised  in  half¬ 
circles,  the  eyes  stretched  until  the  whites  showed,  that  face  which 
looked  as  if  an  invisible  hand  were  clawing  all  the  features  down¬ 
ward,  whose  face  was  that?  Mirrors  were  not  numerous  at  the  hos¬ 
pital.  There  was  only  one  small  one  in  the  ever-populous  washroom, 
and  George  had  not  had  a  good  look  at  himself  for  a  long  time. 
Through  a  knothole,  he  thought.  He  squinted  and  lifted  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  his  rnouth.  That’s  better. 

A  squashed  package  of  cigarettes  lay  on  the  dresser.  He  took  one 
and  turned  around,  still  squinting.  Denise  was  watching  him  in¬ 
tently — and  Bertha,  too,  standing  there  with  fists  on  her  hips. 

“No  matches,  hey,  George?”  Bertha  seemed  to  know  everything. 
“Put  this  box  in  your  pocket  and  light  one  whenever  you  goddam 
please.  You’re  on  your  own  today.  I’d  give  you  a  snort — the  babe 
here  could  use  one — ^but  I  don’t  know,  they’re  plenty  ornery  out 
there,  I  guess.  How  about  a  bottla  beer?”  She  was  gone  with  the 
last  word. 

Denise  squirmed  from  the  covers  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
her  shoulders  back,  stretching,  her  breasts  tight  against  the  jacket 
of  an  old  pair  of  his  pajamas,  the  sky-blue  pair.  “What  a  girl!”  said 
Beresford.  (Forget  that  specter  staring  at  your  back  from  the  mir¬ 
ror.)  “You  are  still  wearing  my  clothes.” 

“But  naturally.  Like  that,  mon  Georges  ^  moi  is  with  me  every 
night.”  She’s  talking  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  child,  thought  Beresford. 
“You  want  a  coup,  Georges?"  She  pulled  a  black  pint  bottle  from 
beneath  the  pillow.  “I  saved  a  little.  Maybe  it  help  you.” 
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Beresford  could  only  shake  his  head.  Nothing’s  changed — ^nothing 
at  all,  except  himself.  In  how  many  places,  on  how  many  mornings, 
one  or  the  other  brought  out  the  rest  of  a  bottle,  proudly,  loyally. 
How  could  he  tell  her  that  the  sight  of  the  bottle  appalled  him  now, 
that  he  was  scared  to  take  a  drink,  scared  of  the  hospital,  inside  or 
out,  scared  of  himself,  of  everything? 

How  had  Bertha  been  so  quick — back  already  with  two  glasses, 
accurately  foamed,  in  her  hands  ?  She  gave  one  to  Beresford.  It  did 
look  good  (Hell,  what’s  a  glass  of  beer!),  and  he  took  a  long  swal¬ 
low.  The  sharp  beer  taste  cut  through  the  mentholated  hospital 
taste  in  his  mouth,  into  his  nose,  through  his  head,  throughout  his 
body,  jolting  his  senses.  He  put  the  glass  of  beer  on  the  dresser. 

“Come  on  over  and  take  a  look  at  my  apartment,”  Bertha  said, 
“while  the  kid  here  gets  dressed.  I  got  it  fixed  nice.” 

Beresford  had  followed  too  many  guards  and  nurses  to  hesitate 
at  authority’s  voice.  That  was  the  way  you  showed  them  you  were 
all  right,  he  had  learned — by  not  thinking,  by  doing  what  you  were 
told.  But  his  shoulders  sagged  as  he  followed  Bertha. 

On  the  threshold  of  a  room  across  the  hall  he  stopped,  trembling 
like  a  wary  animal.  In  the  window  opposite,  across  a  welter  of  shiny 
furniture  and  garish  decoration,  there  hung  a  pair  of  caged  canaries. 
Canaries — ^he  did  not  mind  canaries.  He  had  never  thought  about 
canaries.  But  this  cage — this  cage - 

Bertha  caught  his  fixed  expression.  “You  like  canaries?”  she 
asked.  “Denise  is  nuts  about  ’em.  I  got  some  more  in  here.” 

To  be  sure,  in  the  next  room,  where  there  were  two  windows, 
two  cages  hung,  a  pair  of  yellow  birds  in  each.  All  were  silent  and 
motionless  until,  swinging  her  wide  hips  through  a  narrow  chan¬ 
nel  between  bed,  tables,  and  chairs,  Bertha  put  her  mouth  close 
to  a  cage  and  made  small  sipping  sounds.  A  gentle  murmur  came 
in  reply;  then,  altogether,  all  three  cages  were  alive  with  song, 
rising,  falling,  interweaving,  clear  notes  and  half  notes,  shimmer¬ 
ing  madly  through  the  room. 

Beresford  wanted  to  turn  and  run.  Now  he  knew  what  that  cage 
had  meant.  His  mind,  feverish  with  strain,  sparked  and  flashed. 
This  was  connected  with  the  hospital;  this  was  where  they  broad¬ 
cast  that  canary  stuff  from — ^“Gluck’s  Cake.”  It  was  a  beastly  scheme 
they  were  trying  out  on  him.  They  were  showing  him  he  could  not 
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get  away  even  for  a  day.  They  knew  what  he  was  doing  all  the  time 
— they  would  always  know. 

A  slow,  resistless  movement  commenced,  around  and  around  him, 
he  at  its  center,  a  helpless  atom  in  a  cosmic  carousel,  its  music  a 
chatter  of  bird  song.  His  upper  lip  glistened  with  sweat,  his  hands 
were  clenched.  Bertha  glanced  at  him  and  raised  an  eyebrow. 

“Hey,  you  wanna  go  back  to  Denise,  George?  I — gotta  fix  din¬ 
ner.”  He  followed  her  submissively,  scarcely  conscious  of  moving. 
The  canaries  subsided  to  nervous  tweets,  then  all  were  still. 

Denise  was  standing  in  her  doorway,  laughing  and  talking  with 
a  big  fellow  in  a  leather  coat,  breeches,  and  puttees.  She  had  on  a 
dressing  gown,  black  with  red  flowers,  one  that  Beresford  had 
never  seen  before,  and  she  had  made  up  her  face  and  fixed  her  hair. 

“This  is  my  ’osban’,”  she  said  as  Beresford  came  up.  “He  been 
seek,  you  know.  Georges,  mon  coco,  this  is  my  good  fran’,  Meestaire 
Bob  Scott,  un  grand  detectif.  He  good  sonabeech.”  She  laughed 
and  rolled  her  eyes  at  the  big  man. 

“We  been  teaching  your  wife  English,  Beresford.”  The  detective 
grinned  down  at  George  and  extended  a  hand.  “Heard  about  you,” 
he  said.  “Been  taking  a  little  rest  cure  up  on  the  hill.”  He  patted 
Denise  on  the  shoulder.  “A  great  little  Frenchy  you  got  here.” 

A  detective!  “The  damn  police,  the  damn  police - ”  They  were 

after  him  all  right,  slipping  up  on  every  side,  spying  him  out,  wait¬ 
ing  to  grab  him.  He  squeezed  past  into  Denise’s  room;  he  would  be 
safer  in  Denise’s  room.  He  sat  on  her  bed,  elbows  on  his  knees, 
head  in  his  hands,  and  stared  at  the  floor. 

Denise  came  and  sat  beside  him — Bob  Scott  had  disappeared.  She 
said  softly,  in  French,  “He  is  truly  good  fran’,  mon  Georges.  Bon 
type.  You  would  like  him.  He  found  a  job  for  me  making  sand¬ 
wiches  in  a  tavern.” 

Beresford  could  only  nod.  He  was  thinking,  thinking;  he  must 
fit  the  detective  into  his  place.  The  canaries  were  taken  care  of,  but 

the  detective - Was  there  something  awful  about  the  detective? 

Was  this  something  worse  than  he  had  thought  down  there  on  the 
sidewalk  ? 

It  was  very  hard  to  think.  The  giant  circle  slowly  revolving  was 
sweeping  everything  up.  Denise  and  the  detective,  Bertha  and 
Pfluger,  the  song  of  canaries  in  cages,  the  taxi  driver,  the  four 
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shaded  windows  and  the  narrow  stairs,  all  were  absorbed  in  the 
deliberate,  swinging  wheel.  They  came  and  went,  approaching  and 
receding,  now  large,  now  small,  now  sharply  defined,  now  dissolv¬ 
ing,  nebulous,  into  the  background. 

Denise  had  taken  his  hand  and  was  holding  it  against  her  breast, 
stroking  the  hand.  “You  feel  bad.?”  she  was  whispering,  “Don’t 
worry,  mon  Georges.  It  is  all  right.” 

His  trembling  quieted.  He  drew  a  long,  shaky  breath  as  a 
drunken  man  will  do  when  fighting  for  control — and  Bertha’s 
voice  bugled  to  come  and  get  it.  Oh,  God,  for  a  few  minutes  peace¬ 
fully  with  Denise! 

But  not  now.  She  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  door;  she  led  him 
back  to  the  kitchen.  The  kitchen  was  a  cubicle,  no  more;  its  walls 
bulged  with  the  stress  of  holding  a  refrigerator,  a  table,  three  chairs, 
and  Bertha. 

“Now  fill  ’er  up,  George,”  Bertha  urged  as  they  sat  down.  “You 

ain’t  et  good  for  a  long  time.  More’n  that — ^here,  let  me - ”  The 

muscles  of  her  bare  forearm  rolled  as  she  gripped  the  iron  skillet 
and  his  plate  was  heaped, 

Bertha’s  off-color  blond  bangs,  wet  with  perspiration,  were  stuck 
against  her  brow.  The  air  was  turgid  with  the  fumes  of  hot  grease. 

She  talked  on  undiscouraged.  This  was  a  decent  rooming  house, 
she  was  assuring  Beresford.  No  women — she  run  it  strict.  A  clatter¬ 
ing  and  bumping  in  the  hall  broke  the  monologue  as  two  men 
passed  the  open  door,  one  supporting  the  other,  almost  dragging 
him. 

“Listen,  you  lousy  bums!”  Bertha  shouted,  harsh  with  authority. 
“You  get  into  your  room  and  if  I  hear  a  peep  out’n  either  of  .you 
ni  throw  you  out  on  your  cans. 

“Nice  guys,”  she  commented  good-humoredly  to  George,  “but 
they  get  a  little  high  week  ends.” 

Across  from  George,  Denise  was  looking  at  her  food,  her  hands 
in  her  lap.  Beresford  managed  a  swallow  of  mashed  potato  as  he 
looked  at  her,  but  his  first  piece  of  chicken  wadded  against  the 
roof  of  his  mouth.  His  thoughts  distilled  into  misery  absolute.  As 
clearly  as  if  it  were  a  great  painting  before  his  eyes  he  saw,  it 
seemed,  all  the  wrongness  of  his  life  with  Denise. 

You  were  going  to  give  her  a  chance,  he  thought.  You  were  the 
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noble  guy  who  was  going  to  pull  her  up  to  sit  beside  you  before 
all  the  world.  She  is  sitting  beside  you  now,  Beresford — that’s 
Denise  looking  at  her  food,  her  hands  in  her  lap — and  that’s  a  tear 
that’s  running  down  her  cheek.  And  here  you  are,  Beresford 

“Ain’cha  hungry,  George?”  Bertha’s  voice  was  like  a  blow.  ‘  You 
gotta  come  and  see  us  often  now.” 

A  bell  rang.  Beresford  jumped.  Bertha  went  to  answer  the  tele¬ 
phone  in  the  hall.  “Who?  Yes,  he’s  here.  Yeah,  sure.  I’ll  get  him 
there.  No,  I  won’t  let  him  out.  Hell,  no,  he  won’t  be  late.” 

Beresford  sat  stiff.  The  hospital,  calling  about  him!  The  swing 
circled  again,  faster,  dizzying.  Outside,  a  siren  wailed  its  lost-soul 
way  along  the  street.  “The  damn  police - ”  They  were  surround¬ 

ing  the  house;  they  had  come  to  take  him  back. 

Bertha  switched  on  a  small  radio  on  top  of  the  refrigerator  as  she 
rolled  back  to  the  table.  She  was  complaining  about  having  to  wet- 
nurse  a  lot  of  goddam  drunks  and  get  them  back  to  work. 

But  Beresford  was  not  listening.  A  little  tearing  sound  of  static 
had  come  from  the  radio,  then,  “Tune  in  again  next  Sunday  at  the 
same  hour.  The  following  announcement  is  transcribed.” 

Beresford  waited,  holding  his  breath.  It  couldn’t  be - A  clear, 

ineffably  musical  whistle,  a  broken  run,  a  rivulet  of  melody, 
“Gluck’s  Cake,  Light  as  a  Feather,”  then  the  burst  of  bird  song. 

“Listen.”  Bertha  grinned  and  pointed  toward  the  door.  From 
her  own  apartment  her  own  feathered  pets  were  responding,  not 
to  be  outdone,  singing  for  greatly  more  than  they  were  worth.  The 
sound  beat  upon  Beresford’s  face;  he  felt  their  wings  drumming  on 
his  eyes  and  cheeks.  He  was  submerged  in  their  song. 

“Ain’t  that  sweet?”  asked  Bertha. 

Never  had  the  swing  been  so  swift,  never  so  crushing.  This  was 
the  end.  He  could  stand  no  more.  He  jerked  to  his  feet,  jostling  the 
table.  He  held  to  the  table  corner. 

A  small  voice  was  trying  to  tell  him,  “You  are  George  Beresford, 

you  are  George  Beresford.  You  were  born - ”  No  use,  small  voice, 

you  are  too  far  away. 

But  another  voice  came  and  it  was  clearer — it  was  very  clear.  “Get 
back  to  the  hospital,  Beresford,”  the  clear  voice  said.  “Get  back  to 
the  hospital.” 

Denise  and  Bertha  had  risen  too.  “I  must  go.”  George  forced  him- 
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self  to  speak.  “I  must  get  back.  I’m  all  right.  It’s  just  nerves— nerves. 
I’ll  have  to  go.” 

Bertha  shook  her  head.  “And  he  ain’t  et  nothin’,  poor  guy.  It  s  a 
lousy  deal.  He  ain’t  got  no  luck.  But  if  you  think  you  oughta  go, 
George,  I’ll  call  Eddie.” 

Denise  led  Beresford  back  to  her  room,  picked  up  his  coat  and 
held  it  for  him.  She  seemed  to  know  he  must  hurry,  but  for  a 
moment  she  held  him  by  the  hands,  turning  them  slowly,  gripping 
them  hard.  She  smiled  at  him— his  Denise— her  eyes  steadfast  on 
his  own. 

“It  is  better  than  you  think,  mon  Georges’’  she  said.  ‘  It  is  almost. 
Next  time - ” 

But  he  was  numb,  his  throat  dry  wood.  He  could  only  kiss  her 
clumsily,  dutifully,  as  if  she  were  a  distant  relative. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  he  turned,  tried  to  grin,  half  saluted. 
Denise,  in  her  doorway,  smiled  back — or  did  she  ?  Her  mouth  curv¬ 
ing  upward  slackened,  seemed  to  melt;  her  face  disintegrated.  Both 
her  hands  went  slowly  to  her  cheeks  and  she  vanished  into  her 

Bertha  went  down  the  stairs  before  him,  her  hips  working  like 
rubbery  loaves  as  she  hurried.  “Get  him  there  as  quick  as  you  can, 
she  told  the  cabdriver,  and  crumpled  money  into  his  hand. 

The  hospital— already?  It  had  taken  so  much  longer  going  in. 
But  this  was  George’s  building  all  right.  He  climbed  the  stairs,  the 
clean,  cold,  iron  stairs,  up  to  his  ward  on  the  top  floor.  Never  be¬ 
fore  had  he  climbed  those  stairs  alone.  Now,  as  he  returned,  for 
the  first  time  he  had  a  feeling  of  freedom.  He  felt  superior  and 
privileged,  as  if  he  were  a  senior  in  college  again,  and  he  trod  with 
a  firmer  step.  He  took  off  his  cap.  His  jacket  seemed  to  fit  better 

now  and  he  unbuttoned  it  and  let  it  swing. 

Mike  answered  the  buzzer.  “Why,  Mister  Beresford!  Back  so 

soon?”  -Ill, 

Ignoring  him  Beresford  dropped  his  coat  and  cap  in  the  clothes 

room  and  walked  up  the  corridor.  The  ward  was  still.  Two  groups 

of  visitors  were  in  the  dining  room,  bags  of  fruit  and  cookies  on 

the  tables  before  them.  The  red-checked  tablecloths  and  curtains 

lifted  the  scene  to  a  warm  domesticity. 

Turning  right  before  he  came  to  the  common  room,  Beresford 
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entered  one  of  the  dormitories.  His  dormitory.  The  beds  in  two 
rows  were  lined  up  exactly,  each  with  its  meticulously  draped 
green  cotton  cover.  Some  of  the  windows  were  open  and  the  white 
curtains  waved  contentedly. 

From  a  cardboard  box  beside  a  bed — his  bed — ^he  took  a  candy 
bar  and  commenced  eating  it  slowly.  He  was  hungry  and  he  let 
the  chocolate  dissolve  on  his  tongue  and  crunched  the  almonds 
with  relish.  From  a  window  he  watched  groups  of  visitors  coming 
and  going  from  the  cars  wedged  along  the  curb.  The  sun  had 
come  out  and  it  was  a  fine,  sparkling,  late  fall  day — perfect  football 
weather. 

He  balled  the  paper  covering  of  the  candy  bar,  dropped  it  into 
a  wastebasket,  and  walked  into  the  common  room.  It  was  as 
peaceful  as  a  religious  library.  Its  only  occupant  was  Graber,  smok¬ 
ing  a  cigar  and  flipping  the  pages  of  a  magazine,  obviously  bored, 
but  also,  Beresford  was  glad  to  perceive,  obviously  in  a  good  hu¬ 
mor.  George  took  the  seat  next  to  him  and  pulled  out  a  package  of 
cigarettes. 

“Take  one  of  these,”  said  Graber,  and  proffered  a  cigar.  “I  got 
five  bucks  from  my  brother  yesterday  and  sent  down  to  the  com¬ 
missary  for  some  of  their  best.  Pretty  fair.  Where  you  been  all 
day.?” 

“Thanks,  Grabe.  I’ve  been  down  in  the  city  visiting  my  wife.” 
Beresford  hoped  the  remark  sounded  casual. 

Graber  looked  at  him  sharply.  “Have  you.?  Swell!  Your  first 
time  out,  isn’t  it.?”  His  eyes  narrowed.  “Did  they  tell  you  to  get 
back  so  early.?  It’s  only  two  o’clock.” 

“No — but  it  didn’t  work  out  so  well.” 

“That’s  too  damn  bad.  Feel  all  right.?”  Graber  was  acute. 

“Well,  no — that  is,  I  feel  fine  now,  but  when  I  was  down  there 
—I  got  the  jitters— had  to  get  out.”  He  paused.  “I  hope  to  God  it’s 
not  always  going  to  be  like  that.” 

“Hell,  no,  George.  There’s  nothing  the  matter  with  you  any 
more.  Look,  fella,  you’ve  been  in  here  quite  a  while.  Lock  the  san¬ 
est  guy  in  the  world  up  in  this  place  for  a  few  months  and  he 
would  start  getting  ideas— ideas  about  the  outside,  I  mean.  Every¬ 
thing’s  wrong  here,  but  everything’s  right  on  the  outside— get  me?” 
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Beresford  nodded.  “  ‘I  dreamt  that  I  dwelt  in  marble  halls,’  ”  he 
said  beneath  his  breath. 

“What.?  Anyway,  a  guy  sits  here  and  forgets  how  screwy  things 
were  in  the  world.  God,  look  at  this  sheet.”  Graber  extended  the 
magazine  he  had  been  reading  to  arm’s  length  and  slapped  it  vio¬ 
lently  to  the  floor.  “Things  aren’t  perfect  out  there,  Beresford,  by 
a  hell  of  a  sight — whatever  you’ve  been  hoping.  What  was  the  mat¬ 
ter.?  Wasn’t  your  cute  little  wife  glad  to  see  you.?  Or  was  she  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks.?” 

Graber  drew  hard  on  his  cigar  in  scorn.  “I’ve  seen  plenty  of 
guys  get  knocked  off  balance  again  the  first  time  they  stuck  their 
heads  out.”  Philosophic  calm  reigned  again.  “All  you  have  to  do, 
George,  is  take  your  time — ^you’ll  be  O.K.  Take  me  now — seven 
years - ”  Graber  fell  silent. 

They  sat  for  a  moment  smoking  their  cigars.  Beresford  crossed 
one  leg  over  the  other.  It  was  good  to  sit  here  next  to  Graber — 
what  a  sound,  understanding  fellow  he  was. 

The  sunlight  slanted  in  a  close  angle  through  the  west  windows, 
lying  in  rectangular  blocks  of  brightness  on  the  dark  floor  next  to 
the  wall,  animating  the  whole  end  of  the  room  like  footlights  be¬ 
fore  a  stage.  From  their  cigars,  thin  fillets  of  smoke  ascended, 
steady  in  the  stillness,  as  blue  and  clear,  as  pale  yet  as  vivid,  as  the 
outside  sky. 

Beresford  smiled — two  businessmen  they  might  have  been,  two 
men  of  affairs  anywhere,  idling  an  hour  in  their  club  lounge  in  the 
hush  of  a  Sunday  afternoon. 
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“Get  out,  Appolonio,  I’ve  already  told  you  I  won’t  leave  the  house 
nor  go  near  that  pier  until  I’ve  finished  this  lobster.” 

“Yes,  sir,  but  the  Sarah  K  she  have  docked,  sir,  and  waiting  urgent 
for  you  to  sign  her  papers.” 

“So,  let  her  wait.”  This  man  at  the  dinner  table  had  two  speech 
mannerisms.  One  was  a  faint  lisp  marring  his  otherwise  precise 
diction.  The  other  was  that  often,  as  now,  he  talked  to  himself 
rather  than  the  listener.  “A  wait’ll  do  them  good.  The  only  schedule 
that  damn  schooner  keeps  is  to  dock  at  my  mealtimes.  They  expect 
me  to  go  running  out  to  clear  her  no  matter  when  she  puffs  over 
the  horizon.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Well,  go  on,  get  out,  you  black  idiot.  Don’t  fidget  there  in  the 
doorway.” 

“Yes,  Doctor,  sir,  but  them  fighting  terrible  bad  at  the  pier.  Some 
American  having  anger  about  his  dog  him.” 

•“Dog.?”  And  for  the  first  time  the  white  man  looked  up  from  the 
food,  his  bored,  fastidious  expression  changing  to  wariness. 

“Yes,  dog!”  This  was  a  young  man,  evidently  the  American  and 
evidently  still  in  high  anger.  He  pushed  Appolonio  out  of  the  way. 
“My  dog!  A  Doberman  bitch.  And  my  name’s  Appleby,  geologist 
for  the  oil  people.  Maybe  I  shouldn’t  burst  into  your  house,  but 
they  say  you’re  in  charge  here.  Your  customs  man  or  whatever  he 
is  in  the  commodore  hat  tells  me  I  can’t  land  my  dog.  I  had 
to  shove  him  into  the  sea,  hat  and  all,  to  get  off  the  Sarah  K  my¬ 
self.” 
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The  vigilance  in  the  other  man’s  face  hardened  into  anger,  but  he 
finished  cracking  a  lobster  claw  before  he  spoke. 

“How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Appleby.”  He  did  not  extend  a  hand. 
“I’m  Forsyth,”  and  the  lisp  sat  funnily  on  that  word.  “Medical 
Officer  here,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  District  Commissioner,  act¬ 
ing  in  that  capacity  too.  So  you’re  flouting  my  jurisdiction,  is  that 
it?”  The  voice  was  nothing  but  a  lisping  whisper. 

The  young  man  flushed.  “I’m  sorry.  Dr.  Forsyth,  but  that  official 
of  yours  was  pretty  abusive  about  Sabina.  She’s  been  with  me  all 
along  the  coast  and  this  is  the  first  trouble  I’ve  had.  I’m  only  going 
to  be  here  a  few  weeks,  inland  on  survey.”  It  seemed  to  him  his 
words  floundered  around  for  lack  of  a  listener. 

The  doctor  did  not  answer,  but  to  himself,  contemplatively :  “Sa¬ 
bina  .  .  .”  and  then,  “And  has  Sabina  had  her  rabies  shots?” 

“You  don’t  think  I’d  bring  her  down  to  Central  America  without 
them,  do  you?  Say,  what’s  got  into  you  people  around  here?  Can’t 
you  leave  a  fellow  alone  to  do  his  work?  I  tell  you  I’ve  had  Sabina 
with  me  all  along  the  coast  on  my  survey.” 

“Yes?”  Finally  the  doctor  looked  straight  into  the  young  man’s 
face.  “Have  you  ever  gone  dog  hunting,  Mr.  Appleby?” 

The  words  were  bad  enough,  but  the  doctor  brought  them  out 
so  carefully,  molded  his  lips  around  them  so  explicitly,  that  it  was 
evident  he  wanted  the  other  man  to  see  what  was  in  his  mind:  the 
howling,  underfed,  hunting  whelps  of  that  country,  but  on  the 
wrong  end  of  hunting  this  time,  scattering  frantic  through  the 
village  streets,  their  speed  only  just  less  than  the  bullets  that  pur¬ 
sued  them;  or  turning  at  bay,  wolfish  and  snarling,  their  mouths 
open,  ready  to  receive  death  meted  out  at  close  range.  Appleby 
got  something  like  that,  all  right,  and  his  first  reaction  was  to 
remember  Sabina  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  officious  customs  officer. 
Like  master,  like  servant,  he  thought  anxiously. 

“Say,  those  brash  black  boys  of  yours  won’t  molest  my  dog,  will 
they?  She’s  in  my  cabin.” 

“Your  dog’s  all  right  aboard  the  Sarah,  but  bring  him  ashore  with¬ 
out  my  permission  and  I’ll  shoot  him.  ’ 

Him,  thought  the  young  man;  he  knows  her  name  is  Sabina, 
he  said  it  twice.  This  seemed  more  than  carelessness,  it  seemed 
to  be  part  of  the  fellow’s  distorted  insensibility,  and  it  made  Appleby 
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very  angry.  He  watched  the  disciplined  face  of  the  doctor,  so  in¬ 
tent  on  his  meal;  with  contempt  Appleby  measured  the  clean  lines 
of  profile  and  the  back  which  should  have  indicated  civilized  de¬ 
cency  instead  of  brutality.  And  what  kind  of  brutality  was  it 
anyhow  ? 

“Dr.  Forsyth,  do  you  do  a  good  deal  of  dog  hunting.?”  He  could 
not  conceal  his  scorn. 

“I’m  no  dog  fancier  at  the  best  of  times.”  The  doctPr  spoke  evenly, 
his  eyes  and  hands  busy  with  the  lobster  carcass.  “And  right  now  I 
don’t  mind  telling  you  I’d  prefer  shooting  every  dog  in  the  district 
to  having  my  hospital  cluttered  up  with  rabies  cases.” 

“’i^pu  mean  you’ve  had  human  rabies?” 

“I  had  four  last  month.” 

“They  died?” 

“I  got  one  in  time.  The  others  came  in  too  late.” 

“I  see.” 

“So  I’m  not  going  to  have  any  more  of  them,  Mr.  Appleby.”  The 
doctor  took  stock  of  the  young  man  carefully — ^perfectly  average 
height,  color,  stance,  features. 

And  the  average  voice  went  up  a  note  or  two:  “You  mean.  Doctor, 
you’ve  already  shot  every  dog  in  the  district!”  Because  Appleby 
remembered  now  that,  in  fact,  there  had  been  no  dogs  rolling  in 
the  dust  or  fighting  over  fish  heads  at  the  pier. 

“No,  we  drowned  the  smaller  ones.”  This  would  have  sounded 
like  a  bad  joke  or  mockery  at  the  other’s  ingenuous  excitement, 
except  that  the  doctor  spoke  seriously,  meanwhile  folding  his  nap¬ 
kin  and  putting  it  neatly  into  a  silver  filigree  ring.  “If  you’re  in¬ 
terested,  every  two  years  there’s  been  an  epidemic  in  this  area. 
We’ve  been  a  rabies  reservoir.  As  you  know,  there’s  no  access  by 
land  to  the  villages  above;  the  jungle’s  too  thick.  So  it  comes  in  at 
this  port,  or  it  lies  dormant  in  the  dog  population.  In  either  case, 
there  simply  won’t  be  any  dogs  here  from  now  on.” 

“And  you’ve  really  done  that,  killed  them  all,  even  in  the  Indian 
villages?”  Now  he  saw  the  man  in  another  light,  not  merely  a 
brute.  He  had  observed  the  trim  elegance  of  the  house,  a  far  cry 
from  the  usual  habitations  of  bachelor  officials  along  a  tropical 
coast.  He  knew  that  only  fanatic  discipline  could  maintain  cleanli¬ 
ness,  much  less  luxury,  in  this  wilting  port. 
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Then  he  said,  “And  did  you  get  the  people  to  co-operate  in  this 
crusade?” 

“No,  they  did  not.  But  does  one  expect  co-operation  from 
natives?  Does  one  expect  them  to  understand  one’s  efforts  in 
their  behalf?”  His  rhetorical  questions  were  addressed  to  him¬ 
self,  and  the  eloquent  diction  marred  by  those  lisped  ss  never¬ 
theless  conveyed  the  opinion  he  obviously  held  of  himself,  that  he 
should  not  be  judged  by  the  standards  of  the  vulgar.  His  voice  was 
not  cruel;  simply  there  was  no  crack  of  a  doubt  in  it.  He  was  sure 
of  his  own  uprightness. 

Here  was  a  godlike  creature,  the  beautiful  profile,  the  well-kept 
hands.  He  must  have  been  top  man  in  sports  and  studies.  How 
had  he  ever  filtered  down  to  this  obscure  post,  a  port  so  small 
that  the  airfield  runways  for  the  chicle  planes  nudged  alongside 
the  one  block  of  stores  and  customhouse  and  hospital,  and  the 
stubby  finger  of  the  pier,  with  the  town  latrine  a  wart  on  one  side 
of  it,  pointed  dispiritedly  out  at  the  hot  blue  Caribbean,  from  which 
nothing  ever  emerged  to  stop  off  except  the  moldy  Sarah  K  and  a 
few  banana  barges.  Maybe  this  was  the  only  place  where  Forsyth 
could  still  play  God.  Anyway,  for  Appleby  that  was  beside  the 
point;  what  really  mattered  was  what  to  do  about  Sabina. 

He  approached  the  matter  cautiously  from  another  angle;  he 
tried  to  be  pleasant.  “I  can  see  your  point.  Doctor,  but  now  that 
you’ve  ehminated  the  carriers,  can’t  you  start  out  again,  with  inocu¬ 
lated  dogs?” 

“What  are  you  trying  to  say,  Appleby?” 

“Well,  my  bitch  has  had  her  rabies  shots,  you  know  that.  And  I’ll 
go  straight  into  the  bush.  I  can  pull  out  in  thirty  minutes.” 

“You  missed  the  point,  sir.  True,  I  despise  these  natives,  but  I 
make  every  effort  to  be  eminently  just.  If  you  think  that  I  would 
permit  a  white  man  to  take  a  dog,  vaccinated  or  not,  upcountry  for 
'mere  companionship,  after  destroying  dogs  used  there  for  hunting, 
for  a  livelihood  however  mean,  you  have  a  mistaken  idea  of  my 
position  here.” 

The  pomposity  enraged  Appleby.  “I  guess  I  don’t  understand 
your  position  here.  Doctor.  Are  there  no  limits  to  your  authority?” 
Instantly  he  was  sorry  he  had  said  it;  no  use  to  antagonize  him. 
Then  watching  Forsyth’s  face  he  saw  that  the  man  was  incapable 
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of  understanding  either  an  insult  or  a  joke;  he  simply  took  every¬ 
thing  at  face  value.  His  soft,  even  voice  answered  in  that  vein. 

“Few  limitations,  Mr.  Appleby,  and  I’ve  not  countenanced  the 
slightest  insubordination.” 

There  was  a  silence.  Appleby  decided  to  say  nothing  more,  al¬ 
though  he  was  thinking  to  himself,  does  the  fellow  look  for  words 
with  s  in  them? 

Apparently  Forsyth  took  the  silence  to  mean  that  the  young 
man  approved  his  autocracy,  because  he  suddenly  changed  his 
manner  altogether. 

“Forgive  me  for  not  asking  you  to  sit  down,  Appleby.  One  never 
knows  who  is  going  to  walk  through  the  door  in  a  place  like  this, 
but  now  that  we  understand  each  other,  have  some  lunch  ?  Hot  tea 
and  a  bit  of  lobster?  Quite  good  hollandaise  my  cook  manages,  al¬ 
though  it’s  lime  instead  of  lemon,  of  course.  Gives  it  a  different 
touch.” 

The  young  man  did  sit  down,  more  from  fatigue  than  for  any 
other  reason. 

“And  if  you’ll  excuse  me,”  said  the  doctor,  “I’ll  get  out  to  the  boat. 
They  can’t  start  unloading  until  I  clear  her.  They  don’t  like  it  much. 
Order  is  the  thing  hardest  to  get  into  these  people.” 

Appleby  thought  absently  that  he  had  never  found  it  so;  he  had 
been  able  to  get  remarkably  good  native  assistants.  But  then  he 
knew  them  only  as  men  whose  help  he  needed,  not  as  subjects 
to  rule.  He  pricked  up  his  ears;  the  doctor  was  saying; 

“Tell  you  what  I  can  do  for  you  about  your  dog.  In  a  few  days 
the  Sarah  will  be  back  on  her  way  to  Guatemala.  You  could  have 
her  sent  over  there  until  you  get  out  of  the  bush.” 

“In  the  meantime?” 

“That’s  just  it.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  you  can  put  her  under 
my  house.  There’s  an  observation  cage.”  He  pointed  through  the 
floor  as  if  the  cage  were  directly  beneath  them.  “I  used  it  for  a 
while  before  I  decided  the  other  was  the  only  way.  Not  luxurious, 
but  Appolonio  will  keep  it  clean.  And  feed  her.  You  understand” 
—and  now  this  astonishing  man  seemed  to  be  carrying  his  concilia¬ 
tion  to  the  point  of  apology— “I  couldn’t  possibly  let  her  out,  but  in 
this  case,  good  dog  and  so  on  .  .  .” 

“Very  kind  of  you,”  said  Appleby  awkwardly.  “I  really  don’t  want 
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to  accept  such  a  favor  from  you,”  which  was  perfectly  true.  He 
mistrusted  this  man  wholeheartedly.  Yet  why  should  he?  He  is 
morbidly  scrupulous,  thought  Appleby;  eminently  just,  to  use  his 
own  words.  And  what  else  could  he  do  with  Sabina?  He  himself 
was  due  in  Rio  de  Dibs  immediately.  He  was  on  a  heavy  schedule. 
If  the  observation  cage  was  operated  half  as  efficiently  as  the  house 
Sabina  would  be  all  right.  His  friends  in  Guatemala  would  take 
care  of  her  when  she  got  there.  Meantime,  a  few  days’  rest  wouldn’t 
hurt  her.  “The  truth  is.  Dr.  Forsyth,  I  haven’t  much  choice.  Not 
that  I  don’t  appreciate  your  kindness.” 

“Quite  all  right.” 

“She  may  not  be  the  pleasantest  of  guests,”  Appleby  continued. 
“I’m  afraid  she’ll  howl  being  shut  up.  You  mention  hunting.  She’s 
a  hunter  herself.  I  got  her  from  a  policeman.  She’s  a  Doberman. 

“So  you  told  me.” 

“Oh,  did  I?  Well,  her  trainer  found  her  too  high-strung  for 
police  work,  but  he’d  already  given  her  the  rudiments  of  man 
chase.” 

The  doctor  smiled,  rather  nicely,  Appleby  thought,  and  he 
wondered  if  he  had  misjudged  him.  This  pleasant  thought  warmed, 
Appleby  further  to  the  subject  of  Sabina:  “Shes  a  really  great  dog„ 
Doctor,  and  all  the  family  I’ve  got.”  He  unfolded  one  of  the  doc-, 
tor’s  fine  damask  napkins,  having  decided  he  might  as  well  have: 
the  tea. 

The  doctor  started  to  answer,  some  casual,  gentlemanly  thing;, 
and  then  stopped  abruptly  midway,  and  fell  into  a  taut,  listening 
silence.  They  looked  at  each  other,  their  eyes  mutually  questioning. 

“What’s  that?”  Appleby’s  voice  was  almost  as  hysterical  a#  the 
canine  cries,  repeated,  frantic,  which  had  interrupted  them. 

“Sabina,”  whispered  the  doctor.  He  had  already  moved  swiftly 
over  to  the  stiff-backed  desk,  pulled  down  the  writing  shelf  and 
was  reaching  inside.  As  Appleby  ran  past  he  saw  papers  finickily 
pigeonholed,  and  he  saw  a  revolver. 

“No,”  he  shouted  from  the  door,  “that’s  not  Sabina.  It’s  a  smaller 
dog.”  But  he  was  in  a  panic,  because  he  had  not  for  an  instant 
doubted  that  Forsyth  had  killed  every  dog  in  the  district;  so  this 
must  be  his  Doberman  terrified  into  these  strangled,  high  yelps 
by  some  inhuman  abuse.  And  now  nothing  stood  between  her  and 
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the  fury  of  destruction,  or  order,  whichever  it  was  that  beset 
this  man. 

They  got  to  the  porch  railing  together.  And  there  was  a  dog, 
tearing  past  the  house  and  down  the  street,  a  yellow  and  brown 
mongrel  not  full-grown,  catapulting  possessed  through  mire  and 
puddles,  each  pair  of  legs  in  muscular  spasm  moving  as  one  leg. 
And  behind  him  ran  a  little  Negro  boy. 

“Look  out,  you’ll  kill  the  child!”  yelled  Appleby,  snatching  at 
the  arm  which  aimed  the  revolver  so  expertly. 

“Damn  it,  man,  think  I  can’t  hit  what  I  sight.?  Now  it’s  too  late. 
We’ll  have  to  plow  out  after  them.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  them.?  The  boy’s  not  mad,  is  he.?”  Appleby’s 
relief  made  him  flippant. 

“It’s  no  joke.  That  dog  can  muck  up  the  whole  show.” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  he  can.”  And  Appleby  laughed;  it  was  funny,  if 
you  wanted  to  look  at  it  that  way,  the  doctor’s  perfect  planning 
gone  awry.  “But  how  can  you  be  sure  he’s  mad.?” 

“Impossible  to  mistake  the  gait.  Here,  you  take  this  gun.  I’ll 
get  another.” 

Down  the  muddy  wheel  ruts  Appleby  saw  what  the  doctor  meant 
by  the  dog’s  gait:  terror  of  flight  and  of  pursuit  was  fused  into  that 
small  figure,  the  bound  muscles  impeding  flow  of  movement  but 
not  impeding  speed.  The  pitiability  of  puppydom  was  there, 
masked  by  this  spastic  grimace,  a  shuddering  paroxysm  rather  than 
a  gait. 

Everyone  down  the  block  had  gone  indoors  on  one  wave  ahead 
of  the  mad  dog;  this  matter  was  left  to  the  doctor.  So  Appleby 
and  he  were  alone  together. 

“They’ll  head  for  the  bush  beyond  the  flying  field,”  shouted 
Forsyth  as  he  cut  from  his  own  driveway  across  the  hospital  yard 
and  then  behind  the  general  store  and  through  a  marshy  dump 
ground  used  by  the  storekeeper.  The  footprints  of  the  little  boy 
oozed  up  here.  There  was  a  pile  of  rotting  bananas  and  some  tins 
from  which  seeped  gaseous  tomatoes.  Running  in  the  heat,  even  that 
little  way,  had  tired  Appleby,  and  he  stopped  there  a  minute. 

With  the  blood  pounding  in  his  head  he  thought,  what  are  we 
chasing,  dog  or  boy.?  Because  he  could  see  that  the  boy  ran  not  as 
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one  pursuing  the  dog  but  as  one  pursued  by  them.  It’s  because 
be  s  afraid,  thought  Appleby;  nothing  else  could  push  those  match- 
stick  legs  to  such  violent  effort.  I  suppose  this  wretched  little  crea¬ 
ture  figures  he’ll  get  the  works  from  the  doctor  for  having  hidden 
his  puppy.  Well,  then,  we  are  chasing  the  boy.  Why  the  hell  don’t 
I  get  out  of  this?  The  doctor  can  take  care  of  himself,  that’s  sure. 
5o  why  do  I  go  along  with  this  gun  in  my  hand? 

But  a  little  way  ahead,  in  the  flying  field,  the  doctor  was  point¬ 
ing  dramatically  and  yelling,  hardly  winded,  “See  that  stream? 
You  cut  them  off  at  the  log  ford.  I’ll  make  for  the  bridge.  They 
won’t  go  into  the  water,  sure  of  that  .  .  .”  And  although  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  grandiose  manner  seemed  off  key  to  Appleby,  too  epic  for 
the  little  boy  and  the  little  dog  and  the  little  stage,  still  the  young 
man  found  himself  obeying  those  imperious  commands.  He  started 
to  run  again.  And  it  was  the  log  ford  they  made  for.  So  both  dog 
and  boy  were  his  quarry!  If  they  got  across  the  brook  and  into  the 
bush  they  might  escape.  But  he  was  gaining  on  them,  and  now 
his  heart  was  beating  hard  again,  and  with  excitement,  not  merely 
•exertion. 

That  miserable  mad  thing  in  the  lead,  muscles  of  neck  pulled 
back  and  legs  jerking  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  in  one  final 
spasm  of  ricocheting  speed  reached  the  ford,  and  crossed,  and  then 
began  to  zigzag.  And  the  little  boy,  barefoot,  gained  distance  over 
Appleby  on  the  lichened,  slippery  logs  of  the  crossing;  so  that  by 
the  time  the  man’s  shod  feet  got  him  over,  the  chase  was  at  an 
•end,  or  almost. 

The  dog  had  stopped  in  mid-flight;  feet  still  in  motion  he  had 
fallen  and  rolled  over  onto  his  back  under  a  wild  fig  tree.  The^oy 
was  above  him  with  a  rock  in  his  hand;  behind  the  child  came  the 
white  man,  absolute  law,  absolute  force.  So  whether  it  was  a  split 
second  of  pity  for  the  dying  thing  at  his  feet,  or  whether  the 
sound  of  Appleby  approaching  paralyzed  his  arm,  the  boy  was  just 
too  slow,  and  the  clicking  jaws  of  the  puppy  caught  him  on  the  leg. 

The  doctor,  running  up,  too,  released  him  by  putting  a  bullet 
through  the  dog.  And  the  child  said  nothing.  When  the  dog’s  jaws 
undamped  he  fell  backward,  holding  his  leg  by  the  knee  and  mov¬ 
ing  both  legs  as  if  he  imagined  he  was  still  running.  He  looked 
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out  toward  the  jungle;  evidently  he  had  had  no  intention  of  stop¬ 
ping  here.  Now  he  was  stopped,  and  the  fear  was  as  great  as 
the  pain. 

But  the  doctor  had  spent  his  wrath  in  the  chase.  He  knelt  down 
by  the  child  and  then  he  picked  him  up,  not  unkindly. 

“We’ll  have  to  get  him  to  the  hospital  at  once.  The  only  thing 
I  can  do  is  to  cauterize.” 

“But  you’ll  give  him  serum.” 

“There  is  none.” 

“What!  You  haven’t  serum?  But— but  you - ”  There  were  no 

words  to  meet  the  occasion.  Appleby  had  simply  not  met  a  man 
as  sure  of  himself:  there  were  no  more  dogs,  therefore  no  more 
serum  was  needed. 

The  doctor  was  saying,  “Why,  certainly,  I  sent  the  last  batch 
up  to  the  capital  a  week  ago.  There’s  a  standing  order  from  the 
Chief  M.O.’s  office  to  concentrate  all  excess  drugs  in  the  capital.” 

“You  had  the  serum  and  you  sent  it  away?” 

“Look  here - ” 

But  Appleby  interrupted  brusquely,  “What  will  you  do?” 

Forsyth  glanced  at  the  young  man,  evidently  put  out  by  his 
violent  tone.  “Well,  there’s  a  plane  today.  I’ll  send  up  and  have 
some  serum  sent  back,  of  course.  What  else  is  there  to  do?  It’ll  be 
back  in  two  weeks.” 

“Two  weeks?”  Appleby  couldn’t  help  looking  at  the  child’s 
agonized  face. 

“Not  as  good,  but  it’ll  serve.” 

Nothing  will  ever  shake  his  assurance,  thought  Appleby;  he’ll 
always  be  right.  And  he  felt  tired  to  death.  Everything  that  had 
happened  in  this  port  of  perfect  justice,  including  the  hunt,  seemed 
now  in  retrospect  terribly  fatiguing,  more  than  he  could  stand.  He 
only  wanted  to  get  away,  out  into  the  bush  where  there  was  nothing 
more  fearsome  to  encounter  than  tapirs  and  tigers.  Even  the  idea 
of  leaving  Sabina  was  not  so  formidable  as  before;  she  at  least 
would  be  meeting  the  doctor  on  a  physical,  not  metaphysical, 
level.  Anything  to  get  away. 

And  it  was  quickly  done,  hiring  mules,  loading,  settling  the 
Doberman  in  her  cage.  With  a  deep  sigh  of  joy  and  clean  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  hard  work  ahead,  Appleby  woke  up  next  morning  be- 
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side  one  of  those  wonderful  little  bush  rivers  with  which  he  was 
familiar,  whose  recondite  beauty  deep  in  the  jungle’s  heart  sug¬ 
gested  that  in  the  human  heart  as  well  there  must  be  these 
winding  rills  of  peace  if  only  they  could  be  discovered. 

It  was  four  weeks  exactly  when  Appleby  got  back  to  the  port.  He 
was  ready  to  leave,  refreshed  in  mind  from  having  done  a  job  well, 
and  confidently  expected  to  get  a  ride  out  on  a  chicle  plane  that 
very  day.  So  he  could  hardly  believe  that  the  usual  infirmity  of 
circumstance  was  going  to  keep  him  from  leaving — and  that 
Sabina  was  still  in  the  cage. 

All  air  service,  even  freight,  had  been  discontinued  because  of 
an  accident  and  a  government  inquiry  into  maintenance  and 
equipment.  And  the  wheezy  old  Sarah  K  had  simply  got  swamped 
in  the  ensuing  congestion  of  goods  and  passengers;  Appleby  had 
to  accept  the  doctor’s  statement  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  get 
Sabina  aboard. 

But  it  was  not  until  that  evening,  having  a  drink  on  the  doctor’s 
porch,  that  he  realized  the  full  implications.  It  meant  that  air  mail 
had  been  diverted  to  regular  mail  and  that  some  of  the  regular 
mail  had  been  sent  along  the  coast  by  mule,  that  the  rabies  serum 
due  two  weeks  before  was  even  then  plodding  by  animal  along 
the  valley  of  the  Coxcombs.  It  meant  that  the  little  boy  who  had 
been  bitten  was  going  to  die,  because  the  bite  had  been  a  bad 
one.  He  was  going  to  die  soon,  maybe  that  night. 

The  doctor  had  just  told  him  these  things,  lispingly,  softly,  with¬ 
out  emphasis  or  excuse  or  vindication. 

Up  to  then  the  young  man  had  been  able  to  isolate  himself  Irom 
the  doctor’s  world.  Even  with  Sabina  whining  restlessly  and 
steadily  under  their  feet,  Appleby  had  been  able  to  deflect, 
against  the  armor  of  his  own  hard,  sensible  work  just  completed, 
the  renewed  impact  of  this  man  and  his  exquisite  house  and  his 
exquisite  blend  of  gin  and  bitters  and  his  exquisite  inhumanity;  but 
in  the  silence  that  followed  the  doctor’s  words  Appleby  saw  that 
he  was  vulnerable  again.  He  set  his  glass  down  on  the  floor  beside 
his  chair,  quietly,  carefully,  not  a  drop  spilled,  and  he  told  him¬ 
self  that  he  should  have  known  better  than  accept  this  man’s  hos¬ 
pitality,  for  himself  or  for  Sabina,  that  he  should  have  gone  away 
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that  first  day,  fled  on  the  Sarah  K.  He  began  to  see  that  flight 
into  the  jungle  and  into  his  work  had  not  been  enough. 

The  doctor  was  saying  in  his  near- whisper,  “You  know,  I  am 
really  too  tired  to  get  through  this  night.” 

“You’re  tired.?  What  on  earth  has  that  got  to  do  with  it.?  The 
child’s  your  responsibility,  isn’t  he.?” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  he  is.  But  those  damned  lazy  black  nurses  won’t 
watch  him.  They’re  afraid  of  him.  I  should  go  over  at  once.” 

“You’d  better  go  then.  Don’t  you  have  to  administer  sedatives.? 
Or  are  you  all  out  of  them  too.?”  He  stood  up.  “If  you’ll  excuse  me,. 
I’m  going  to  put  Sabina  on  her  leash  and  give  her  a  run  on  the 
beach.  Where  is  the  leash.?” 

He  waited  for  the  doctor  to  make  his  martinet  objections  to  tak¬ 
ing  Sabina  out,  and  he  was  ready  to  shove  them  back  down  his 
throat,  choke  him  with  the  imbecile  falsity  of  his  whole  position. 

But  the  doctor  only  said,  half  stupidly,  as  if  he  might  really  have 
reached  hopeless  exhaustion,  “Sabina.?  Oh  yes,  her  leash  is  just  by 
the  door  on  a  nail.” 

And  Appleby  had  turned  to  go,  was  feeling  refreshed  already  in 
the  nice  prospect  of  a  walk  with  his  dog;  he  had  taken  down  the 
leash  and  was  calling  to  Sabina  from  the  steps,  “All  right,  girl,  quiet, 
you’ll  have  your  run  at  last,”  when  that  first  sound  came  from  the 
hospital  across  the  street. 

Appleby  stopped  exactly  where  he  was,  did  not  even  bring  both 
feet  onto  one  step.  And  he  said  to  himself  softly,  but  speaking  out 
loud,  “Yes,  you  might  as  well  call  it  what  it  is,  a  child  yelping.. 
There’s  an  explanation.  His  throat  muscles  constrict  and  he’s  trying 
to  get  air.  But  it  sounds  like  a  bark.  It’s  a  child  barking.  You’re 
here  and  you  have  to  hear  it  and  it’s  too  late  to  run  away  and  you 
have  to  stand  on  these  steps  and  listen.” 

Immediately  they  came  again,  those  rasping  intakes  of  convul¬ 
sive  breath,  too  monstrous  to  have  emerged  from  anything  human, 
cast  out  into  the  muggy  night,  and  hovering  over  the  huts  and  over 
the  viscous  tepid  waves  and  over  the  doctor’s  house.  The  sound  it¬ 
self  constricted,  strangled,  as  if  it,  not  the  throat  that  made  it,  was 
bound  round  with  closing  muscles. 

The  doctor  had  not  moved  either;  although  unlike  Appleby  he 
must  have  heard  something  like  this  before,  have  known  what  to 
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-expect,  because  he  was  saying,  “I  told  you  I  was  too  tired.  And 
there  it  is  again,  there  it  is.”  For  the  first  time  he  looked  confused. 

There  it  was,  indeed,  again  and  again,  until  Appleby  knew  that 
if  the  doctor  was  going  to  stand  there,  he  could  not;  he  had  to  go 
to  the  hospital  and  see  if  there  was  anything  he  could  do.  But  at 
the  gate  Forsyth  caught  up  with  him  and  they  began  to  run 
together  as  once  before  they  had  run  down  the  road. 

And  in  that  same  moment  the  nightmare  shadow  of  that  first 
hunt  took  flesh;  a  figure  dashed  out  of  the  hospital  compound 
ahead  of  them.  This  creature  had  the  dog’s  same  obsessed  run,  and 
as  it  turned  on  to  the  road  a  gate  light  showed  up  the  same  strained 
neck  muscles,  and  the  teeth  snapping  and  opening  to  emit  the 
barks.  They  were  in  pursuit  again,  that  much  was  certain. 

It  was  not  until  he  felt  the  squash  of  earth  in  the  dump  lot  be¬ 
hind  the  general  store  and  smelled  the  garbage  pile  there  that 
Appleby  stopped. 

“I  won’t.  I  won’t  do  this.” 

The  doctor  stopped,  too,  and  the  fatigue  that  had  ridden  his 
face  a  few  minutes  before  was  gone.  He  spoke  persuasively. 

“Look,  Appleby,  they’ve  all  gone  in.  The  cowardly  beggars  won’t 
turn  a  hand  to  help  us.  We’ve  got  to  do  it.”  It  was  perfectly  true 
that  every  house  was  shut  and  dark  behind  them,  even  the  hospital. 

“No,  we  can’t.  Let  the  child  alone.  He’ll  die,  but  we  can’t  chase 
him.  We  can’t  hunt  him.” 

“If  he  meets  someone.?  A  mahogany  cutter  coming  in  late.” 

“Well,  we  can’t.” 

And  the  doctor  answered  lightly,  always  reasonably,  “Very  well, 
then  it’s  your  dog.”  >■ 

“What.?” 

“Let  her  out  of  the  cage.” 

Appleby  looked  at  the  slender,  strong  chain  he  still  held  in 
his  hand. 

“Without  her  leash,”  said  the  doctor  gently. 

“Sabina.?” 

“Of  course.  Sabina.  It’ll  be  over  in  a  few  seconds.  Can’t  you  see .? 
You  said  she  was  a  man  hunter.”  His  lisp  was  stronger  than  it 
ever  had  been. 

“No!”  Appleby  was  shouting. 
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“What  else  is  there  to  do?  Hurry.” 

“No,  I  tell  you.” 

But  Appleby’s  hoarse  protest  was  feeble  against  the  other’s  whis¬ 
pered,  “Yes.” 

And  the  doctor  turned  and  ran,  swiftly  as  a  young  athlete,  back 
to  the  house.  Sabina  will  never  obey  him,  thought  Appleby.  And 
then  he  thought,  maybe  she  will,  he’s  been  feeding  her.  I  have  to 
prevent  him,  thought  Appleby.  How?  Call  SaBina  to  you,  of 
course,  and  put  her  on  her  leash  and  hold  her. 

While  he  was  thinking  this,  while  he  drew  the  chain  up  into  his 
hand  to  find  the  catch,  while  he  opened  his  mouth  to  call,  “Here, 
Sabina,  here,  girl,”  that  other  voice  out  beyond  the  airfield  gave 
its  terrible  death  rattle,  and  Sabina  knew  which  voice  she  had  to 
answer.  She  passed  Appleby  as  if  he  were  a  dead  tree  rooted  in  the 
muck  behind  the  general  store.  Sabina,  the  hunter,  was  gone. 

The  doctor  stood  beside  him  again.  He  had  a  gun  in  his  hand. 
He  was  listening.  But  they  heard  nothing,  not  a  sound.  Whatever 
was  happening  among  the  wild  fig  trees  was  at  least  shrouded  in 
silence. 

Appleby  spoke  heavily.  “Just  tell  me  one  thing,  Forsyth,  did  you 
keep  her  here  on  purpose?” 

The  doctor’s  answer  was  sharp.  “Get  hold  of  yourself,  Appleby. 
Don’t  say  things  like  that.  We’re  civilized  men.  And  now  listen 
to  me.  You  won’t  want  your  dog  around  now  after  this.  You  better 
let  me  go  and - ” 

But  Appleby  interrupted  him.  He  had  got  hold  of  himself  and 
he  did  not  want  to  hear  the  doctor’s  words.  The  picture  in  his 
mind’s  eye  was  far  too  clear  already,  one  figure  with  its  throat  freed 
of  choking  muscles,  and  Sabina  triumphant,  waiting. 

“No,  you  listen  to  me.  I  didn’t  know  it  but  I  guess  I  was  in  this 
thing  from  the  start.  So  give  me  your  gun.  All  right,  now  go  on 
back  and  drink  your  gin  and  bitters.  And  you’d  better  go  quick 
before  I  decide  to  shoot  you  instead.” 


SOMETIMES  YOU  BREAK  EVEN 
by  Victor  Ullman 
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Hartnung  made  a  quick  swing  down  the  ward  while  he  brought 
Martinelli  the  nembutal.  The  fellows  had  settled  down  slowly 
after  the  night  lights  were  thrown  on.  The  heat  was  too  tough. 

The  half-sick  had  the  energy  to  feel  frustrated  in  their  search  for 
rehef,  and  already  the  really  sick  men  had  begun  their  suppressed 
night  groaning,  muted  half-sighs  that  punctuated  each  stage  of 
their  efforts  to  sleep  in  spite  of  pain. 

The  beds  marched  down  both  sides  of  the  ward  and  presented 
an  orderly  progression  of  ghostly  mounds  in  the  dim  lights.  A  few 
changed  shape  as  their  occupants  squirmed  about.  All  the  men 
were  stripped  to  pajama  bottoms,  and  still  they  lay  in  pools  of 
sweat.  It  looked  like  a  bad  night,  a  sleepless,  pain-racked  night 
when  even  drugs  seem  ineffective  against  the  lack  of  sweet,  fresh 
air. 

Martinelli  was  on  his  elbow.  The  young  sailor  was  worried  and 
he  let  his  sweating  face  twitch  in  greeting  to  Hartnung.  Thayw^as 
meant  to  be  a  smile.  The  boy  was  scared  stiff.  His  coal-black  eyes 
reflected  sharp  flecks  from  the  night  lights  as  he  blinked.  His 
hands  picked  at  the  covers. 

“Got  something  for  you,  kid,”  Hartnung  said  offhand, 

“What  is  it.?” 

“Something  to  make  you  sleep.  Take  it  and  quit  worrying  about 
the  operation.  You  don’t  have  anything  really  serious.” 

“But  they  shaved  me  in  the  back.  Doc.  That  means  they’re  gonna 
stick  that  needle  in  my  spine.  I  don’t  like  that.  I  hate  it.  They  bend 
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you  ’way  over  so’s  your  knees  knock  your  face  and  then  the  doctor 
takes  that  long  needle  and — Holy  Christ - ” 

Hartnung  patted  the  boy’s  shoulder  but  did  not  know  what  to 
say.  The  pattern  never  varied.  He  had  compared  notes  with  the 
other  hospital  corpsmen.  A  kid  who  would  grin  down  the  mouth 
of  an  enemy  gun  always  got  the  shakes  the  night  before  his  opera¬ 
tion.  But  it  wasn’t  the  operation  itself.  Even  if  they  were  going  to 
have  their  guts  laid  wide  open,  they  were  frantic  with  fear  of  the 
blessed  spinal  anesthetic.  You  could  persuade  a  man  in  the  midst 
of  screeching  pain  that  it  would  have  an  end.  You  could  get  a 
patient  to  hold  on  while  you  peeled  clotted  dressings  from  raw 
flesh.  But  the  spinal?  There  was  no  comfort. 

“Look,  Martinelli,”  he  said  earnestly,  “you  probably  won’t  be¬ 
lieve  me  but  I’ll  tell  you  anyway.  Tomorrow  you’ll  be  grateful  for 
that  spinal.  Tomorrow  you’ll  say  you’ve  been  a  damned  fool.  Now 
take  this  stuff  and  go  to  sleep.” 

He  watched  Martinelli  take  the  nembutal,  then  patted  his  shoul¬ 
der  once  more.  Maybe  there  was  something  you  could  tell  these 
kids.  Maybe  it  was  something  only  their  mothers  could  tell  them. 
They  were  too  damned  young. 

Hartnung  stepped  outside  the  porch  door  in  search  of  a  stir  of 
breeze  for  himself.  He  looked  up  into  a  starry  night  and  a  yellow 
half-moon,  ringed  with  haze.  It  struck  him  that  the  night  was 
silent.  It  was  completely  dead.  None  of  the  usual  rustlings  among 
the  leaves  of  the  climbing  vines.  The  palms  stood  quietly  black 
against  the  sky.  No  night  birds  or  the  incessant  chirping  of  insects 
to  combine  into  a  pervading  wail  as  a  background  for  the  other 
night  noises.  The  air  was  so  still  that  his  own  body  heat  seemed  to 
throw  an  aura  of  humidity  about  him.  The  night  was  not  ordinary. 

He  returned  to  the  ward  office  and  found  Miss  Norman  read¬ 
ing  the  order  book.  In  spite  of  the  heat,  her  nurse’s  uniform  held 
its  starch  and  she  seemed  cool  as  ever.  Hartnung  slumped  into  a 
chair  beside  her. 

“Hello,  Harry.  Feet  hurt  again?” 

“As  usual.  Wish  I  knew  a  good  doctor.” 

She  smiled  mildly  at  the  customary  joke.  “How’s  the  ward?” 

“Well,  I  hope  your  other  wards  are  quiet,  because  I’ll  need  you. 
Don’s  turned  bad.  Something  happening.  The  special  watch  told 
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me  he  didn’t  even  move  when  the  doctor  catheterized  him  about 
seven.  I  checked  his  chart  and  the  blood  pressure  keeps  hopping 
up  and  down.” 

“The  doctor  keep  him  under  oxygen?” 

“Sure.  He’s  bad.” 

“How  about  Carl?” 

Hartnung  marveled  how  she  was  able  to  keep  track  of  the  pa¬ 
tients  in  her  wards.  She  knew  each  one,  not  just  their  names,  but 
their  possible  conditions.  She  must  be  a  natural  in  the  nursing  busi¬ 
ness.  She  looked  like  a  kid,  a  wind-blown  youngster  with  a  set  of 
regular  features  topped  by  straying  brown  hair.  A  sharp,  perked- 
up  nose  told  the  patients  she  would  joke  along  but  get  mighty 
hard  if  they  by-passed  her  orders.  She  glided  down  the  ward  with 
a  certainty  possessed  only  by  somebody  with  the  kind  of  compas¬ 
sion  that  did  not  stop  at  tearful  sympathy. 

“Oh,  Carl  seems  O.K.,”  Hartnung  answered.  “He’s  chipper  as 
ever,  but  they’ve  still  got  him  on  the  critical  list.” 

“That’s  because  stomach  wounds  are  tricky,  Harry.  He  might  go 
along  fine  for  quite  a  while,  and  all  of  a  sudden  the  infection  trav¬ 
els  and  that’s  that.” 

They  both  were  silent,  thinking  of  wisecracking,  romantic¬ 
looking  Carl,  back  from  the  fighting  with  two  holes  in  his  stomach. 

“By  the  way,”  Hartnung  asked,  “did  you  go  swimming  with 
Fred  today?” 

Her  face  came  alive.  “You  bet  I  did.  He  took  me  in  town  for 
dinner  too.  This  night  duty — it  sure  hinders  a  girl  trying  to  catch 
a  man.” 

“Nuts.  You’re  crazy  about  him.  You  told  me  you  had  two  s\<^im 
suits  and  then  you  bought  a  white  one.  When  a  girl  does  that  for 
a  date,  she’s  gone  overboard  and  is  trying  to  be  calculating  about 
it.  That  flier  has  you  in  a  barrel  roll.” 

She  glared  at  him  indignantly.  “We  have  another  swimming 
date  tofiiorrow,  so  maybe  the  white  suit  wasn’t  such  a  bad  idea.” 
She  relaxed  into  a  smile.  “The  way  you  talk  to  me,  I  wonder  who’s 
boss  around  here.  You  see  too  much,  Harry.” 

“I’m  a  specialist  in  love.  I’ve  handled  lots  of  divorces.” 

“You  lawyers - ”  The  telephone  interrupted  with  its  soft,  in¬ 

sistent  burr.  Her  face  set  suddenly  into  serious  lines. 
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“How  soon  can  we  expect  it?”  she  asked  quickly.  “All  right. 
But  you’ll  have  to  get  somebody  for  my  other  wards.  I’ve  got  two 
criticals  here  and  a  lot  of  orthopedics.”  She  listened  for  the  reply. 
“I  don’t  care  if  you  have  to  wake  up  the  dead.  This  is  a  bad  ward. 
If  I  got  stuck  away  from  it,  Hartnung  couldn’t  handle  it,  good  as 
he  is.  I’ll  stay  right  here.”  She  slammed  down  the  receiver. 

“Harry,  that’s  the  alert  for  a  hurricane.  It’s  expected  in  a  few 
hours.” 

“Holy  Moses!”  he  breathed.  “Just  when  we  have  Carl  and  Don 
- ”  He  sat  up  straight.  “Don - I’ve  got  to  get  some  more  oxy¬ 
gen  and  ice  for  him.  We  should  have  at  least  another  tank.” 

“Then  get  it  now.  You  know  what  you  have  to  do?” 

“I  should  by  now.  ‘Assume  that  you  will  be  without  light,  power, 
food,  and  in  danger  of  fire.  You  may  have  seriously  ill  patients  and 
be  unable  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  medical  officer.  Prepare  as 
though  you  will  be  isolated  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours.’  ” 

“I  guess  you  do  know  it.  I’m  glad  you’re  on  with  me.  Well,  I’ll 
check  the  ward  and  you  start  getting  set.”  She  stood  up.  “Harry, 
did  you  hear  the  patrols  come  in?” 

He  was  puzzled  for  a  moment.  “You  mean  the  Catalinas?  I 
thought  your  Fred  was  a  fighter  pilot.” 

“Yes,  of  course.  Well,  let’s  go.”  She  grabbed  a  flashlight  and 
started  down  the  ward. 

Hartnung  tried  to  collect  his  thoughts.  He  had  to  cart  a  heavy 
oxygen  tank  from  the  storehouse.  He  had  to  get  plenty  of  ice  for 
the  oxygen  tent.  He  had  to  cart  food  from  the  galley,  food  he  could 
serve  quickly.  Every  pan  and  pail  in  the  ward  should  be  filled  with 
water  in  case  of  fire.  He  had  to  get  all  the  windows  down  or  a 
sudden  blow  could  take  the  roof  off.  He  had  to  check  the  narcotics 
locker.  Besides,  Carl  would  need  at  least  10,000  units  of  penicillin. 
Then  there  were  eight  men  on  a  sulfa  routine.  He  had  to  start 
working. 

In  the  next  few  hours  Hartnung  was  outside  a  dozen  times. 
Each  time  he  looked  fearfully  at  the  sky  but  saw  nothing  more 
than  a  veiled  brightness.  It  made  him  uneasy.  This  was  not  like 
the  storms  at  home,  where  the  glowering  clouds  shouted  the  com¬ 
ing  violence.  This  was  a  sneaking  thing. 

The  trees  stood  motionless  along  the  ramp  connecting  the  one- 
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story  wards.  Under  them  the  air  was  thick  with  stagnant  heat. 
Hartnung  sweated  his  supplies  along  the  runways  and  gasped  for 
air.  On  his  last  trip  to  the  refrigerators  he  got  the  penicillin  and 
put  it  in  the  ward  icebox.  He  thought  he  was  all  set  but  was  too 
exhausted  to  check  on  himself.  He  went  down  the  ward  in  search  of 
Miss  Norman  and  automatically  checked  off  the  patients  as  he 
passed  their  beds. 

Martinelli  was  still  on  his  elbow,  glaring  into  space.  Taylor,  the 
ankle  cellulitis,  was  snoring,  while  Heifer,  the  femoral  fracture, 
groaned  steadily  in  his  sleep.  Gizarian  was  awake  as  usual  under 
the  round  frame  that  kept  the  pressure  of  the  sheets  from  his 
burned  legs.  He  waved  his  lighted  cigarette  to  Hartnung. 

Expecting  to  find  Miss  Norman  taking  care  of  Don,  Hartnung 
turned  into  the  first  quiet  room.  She  wasn’t  there  and  he  threw  a 
questioning  look  at  Sawyer,  the  special  watch  who  was  seated 
alongside  the  oxygen  tent. 

“Same,”  Sawyer  shrugged;  “hasn’t  moved  in  a  couple  hours.  I 
sure  wish  I  could  get  into  that  tent  with  him.  At  least  the  air  is 
cool  in  there.” 

Don’s  gaunt  face  was  framed  by  the  window  of  the  oxygen  tent. 
A  ragged  stubble  grew  on  his  chin,  a  soft,  blond,  youthful  stubble 
that  had  sprouted  four  days  earlier  when  he  was  brought  in.  His 
eyes  were  closed  and  his  respiration  was  rapid.  It  was  a  wonder 
he  was  alive  at  all.  The  doctors  said  he  was  a  goner  when  they 
pulled  him  from  the  plane,  half-drowned,  and  his  legs  flopping 
about. 

Hartnung  found  Miss  Norman  in  Carl’s  room.  He  hated  to^o 
in.  There  was  a  dirty  smell  there,  and  in  the  still  night  it  wduld 
be  fierce.  Usually  it  hung  over  the  clean  whiteness  like  a  pall.  It 
was  a  positive  smell,  unmistakable  to  anyone  who  had  seen  infected 
stomach  wounds.  Hartnung  halted  at  the  doorway. 

“Don’t  be  bashful.  Doc — come  on  in,”  Carl  said  weakly.  His  dark, 
thin  face  was  smirking.  In  spite  of  the  rubber  tube  that  ran  from 
his  nose  to  the  bubbling  jars  of  the  Wangensteen  above  his  head, 
Carl  looked  jaunty.  He  was  enjoying  the  attention. 

“How  is  it,  Carl.?”  Hartnung  walked  into  the  room  and  his  stom¬ 
ach  heaved. 

“Fine,  just  fine.  Miss  Norman  just  voted  me  her  favorite  pincush- 
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ion.  Every  time  she  gives  me  a  needle  she  says,  ‘This  one  is  for 
good  luck’ — and  she  pokes  it  in  again.” 

He  started  to  laugh,  but  each  indra-wn  gasp  caught  at  the  muscles 
of  his  stomach.  The  tears  streamed  doAvn  his  face  and  mixed  with 
sweat.  He  bit  his  lips. 

“You  don’t  have  to  be  a  hero,  Carl,”  Miss  Norman  said.,  “I  know 
it  hurts.” 

His  face  relaxed  and  he  winked  at  Hartnung. 

“She’s  a  tough  customer.  Doc.  I’m  the  sickest  guy  in  this  hospital 
and  she  talks  like  I  have  a  cold.  If  I  could  move  I’d  get  out  my 
Purple  Heart,  if  I  had  it  and  if  I  live  to  get  it.” 

Miss  Norman  patted  his  cheek. 

“I’m  afraid  you’ll  live  to  get  it.  There  are  too  many  women  you 
haven’t  made  happy  yet.  They’re  waiting  for  you.” 

“Say,  you  got  something  there,”  Carl  chuckled.  “Think  of  all  the 
women  who  wouldn’t  know  about  love  if  I  kicked  off.  I  got  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  perform.” 

She  gave  his  bed  a  last  pat.  “You  sure  have.  Now  quit  the  line 
and  listen  to  me.  We’re  going  to  have  a  storm  and  I  want  you  to 
buzz  us  the  minute  you  want  anything.  If  we  don’t  come  running, 
it’ll  mean  the  electric  is  off,  so  throw  this  duck  through  the  door. 
We’ll  hear  it.  Now,  you  get  some  sleep  before  it  starts.” 

Carl  winked  at  Hartnung  again.  “O.K.,  Hazel.  You  may  be 
tough  as  nails,  but  if  I  was  myself - ” 

“You’d  captivate  my  young  heart.  O.K.  Go  to  sleep.” 

They  went  back  through  the  ward.  The  air  was  breathless  there. 
Hartnung  had  closed  all  but  a  few  windows  and  the  whole  build¬ 
ing  seemed  sealed  in.  The  men  were  restless  and  several  heads  lifted 
from  pillows  as  they  passed. 

“I’m  all  set,”  Hartnung  said.  “How  are  the  fellows?” 

“Everybody’s  fine  except  Don.  I  put  in  a  call  for  the  medical  offi¬ 
cer  for  him.” 

“I  thought  he  didn’t  seem  right.  I  guess  you  sort  of  get  a  feeling 
about  these  things  after  a  while,  don’t  you?” 

“You  do,  and  it’s  a  lousy  feeling.  You  wonder  sometimes - ” 

Her  voice  trailed  off.  “You  heard  any  planes  recently?” 

“Come  to  think  of  it,  I  haven’t.  This  time  of  night  the  Catalinas 
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would  be  coming  in  from  patrol.  I  guess  they  had  the  storm  .warn¬ 
ing  and  scattered  north.” 

They  reached  the  office. 

“I’ll  get  the  food  ready,”  Hartnung  offered.  “We  might  not  get 
another  chance  to  eat.  How  about  a  steak  sandwich  and  some  iced 
coffee.?” 

“Steak.?  Where  did  you  get  it.?” 

“Well,  I  had  to  get  the  master  key  for  the  refrigerators  so  that 
I  could  get  the  penicillin.  So,  well,  the  meat  locker  opens  with  the 
same  key  and — so  I  happened  to - ” 

“All  right,  all  right.  Don’t  tell  me.  There  must  be  a  regulation 
that  would  make  me  an  accessory,  and  a  steak  sandwich  sounds 
good.”  ^ 

Hartnung  sliced  the  steak  with  a  scalpel  and  fried  it  on  an  instru¬ 
ment  tray.  When  the  sandwiches  were  ready  he  brought  them  into 
the  office.  Miss  Norman  was  preparing  a  row  of  hypodermics.  A 
strand  of  hair  hung  over  her  eyes  and  clung  to  her  sweating  fore¬ 
head. 

“I’m  getting  these  ready  just  in  case,”  she  said.  “We  may  need 
them  in  a  hurry.  There’s  a  wind  coming.  I  can  hear  it  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.”  She  turned  squarely  toward  him.  “Harry,  they  wouldn’t 
be  flying  on  a  night  like  this,  would  they.?”  Her  eyes  were  tor¬ 
tured. 

“You’re  being  silly.  You  know  they  had  more  warning  on  the 
hurricane  than  we  did,  and  we  got  plenty.  For  God’s  sake,  don’t 
be  a  woman.  Your  Fred  is  a  fighter  cadet,  so  he  wouldn’t  be  on  a 
patrol.  He’s  probably  safe  in  bed.  Unless  he’s  sitting  up  with  a  sick 
poker  hand.  I  hear  all  those  guys  study  between  deals.” 

She  pushed  the  hair  out  of  her  eyes. 

“Go  chase  yourself.  You’re  so  damned  sure  of  yourself,  I  won¬ 
der  how  your  wife  stands  you.” 

“Well,  maybe  a  couple  of  thousand  miles  between  us  helps.” 

She  was  immediately  contrite.  “I’m  sorry,  Harry.  I  was  just  kid¬ 
ding.” 

“I  know.  We  all  have  our  problems.  Right  now  the  steak  is  get¬ 
ting  cold.  Let’s  eat.” 

They  chewed  on  the  sandwiches  for  a  while  but  Miss  Norman 
was  fidgety.  She  kept  her  head  cocked  to  listen. 
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“I  can  hear  that  wind  coming.  It’s  close  now.” 

“All  you  hear  is  your  love-stricken  heart.” 

“You  can  kid  all  you  want.  I’d  feel  better  if  I  knew  Fred  was 
home.”  She  was  terribly  worried.  “I’d — I’d  even  feel  better  if  I  knew 
he  was  on  a  date  with  another  woman — maybe — if  he  was  safe,  I 
mean.” 

“Nuts.  The  lofty  motive  again.  Last  time  I  heard  it - ” 

They  were  both  brought  to  their  feet  by  a  loucf  crash  from  the 
end  of  the  ward.  There  seemed  to  be  a  dead  silence  after  it,  but 
then  there  was  a  shrill  whistle  of  wind  and  the  rustle  of  papers  be¬ 
ing  blown  around. 

Hartnung  raced  down  the  ward  and  heard  someone  call  to  him 
as  he  passed.  “It’s  a  bed  screen.” 

Hartnung  cursed  himself.  The  one  thing  he’d  forgotten.  He 
folded  the  screen  and  slid  it  under  the  nearest  bed.  The  whole 
ward  was  awake  now,  simply  because  he  had  forgotten  something. 
He  heard  Miss  Norman  call  out  from  the  other  end  of  the  ward. 

“Listen,  fellows,  there’s  going  to  be  a  storm.  We’ll  need  your 
help.  You’d  better  get  as  much  sleep  as  you  can  now,  because  when 
it  breaks — you  can  write  home  about  it.  If  anybody  feels  bad  or 
wants  something,  use  the  buzzer,  but  if  that  doesn’t  get  us,  pass  the 
word  along  each  bed  until  it  hits  somebody  who  can  walk.  He’s  to 
find  us.  Get  it?” 

A  high  falsetto  voice  answered.  “But,  Hazel,  I’m  so  frightened. 
Can’t  you  hold  my  hand  for  a  while?” 

Hartnung  knew  it  was  Cranston,  the  cutup  of  the  ward  in  more 
ways  than  one.  The  fellows  laughed  and  whistled.  But  Miss  Nor¬ 
man  was  ready. 

“Not  a  chance.  I  might  give  you  a  fever.” 

Another  gust  of  wind  swept  down  on  the  building  and  it  shook 
with  a  lasting  tremor.  The  wind  blasted  through  the  few  open 
windows  and  swept  everything  loose  against  the  far  wall. 

“Better  close  them,”  Miss  Norman  said.  “I’m  going  to  check  Don 
and  Carl  again.” 

Hartnung  felt  the  wind  a  real  force  against  his  stomach  as  he 
closed  them.  The  wind  was  steadier  now  and  it  pressed  against  the 
building  with  solid  pressure.  Twigs  and  leaves  scraped  along  the 
window  screens,  and  branches  slithered  down  the  sloping  roof. 
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With  all  the  windows  shut,  the  ward  was  sealed  in  and  all  the 
noise  of  the  outside  turmoil  seemed  a  lurking  threat  surrounding 
it.  The  night  lights  flickered  twice  and  Hartnung  flinched.  They 
would  really  have  trouble  when  the  power  went  out.  He  got  two 
extra  flashlights  and  placed  them  on  tables  at  either  end  of  the 
ward.  Then  he  went  in  search  of  Miss  Norman.  She  was  in  Don’s 
room,  alone,  working  over  the  boy. 

“Harry,  quick.  Shove  the  oxygen  up  to  ten  pounds.  He’s  biting 
air.” 

Hartnung  swore  as  he  twisted  the  valve  on  the  tank.  He’d  seen 
too  many  men  die  a  few  minutes  after  they  fought  to  tear  huge 
chunks  of  air.  He  refused  to  think  of  Don  going.  They  had  nursed 
him  as  though  he  were  a  child,  and  had  sweated  four  nights  in  at¬ 
tempts  to  anticipate  his  needs.  He  watched  Don’s  face  as  the  oxy¬ 
gen  concentration  increased  inside  the  tent.  It  seemed  too  slow. 
The  kid  opened  and  closed  his  mouth  in  the  characteristic  chop 
but  his  face  was  not  discolored.  To  Hartnung  that  was  hopeful. 
The  others  had  gone  purple. 

“Say,  where’s  Sawyer.?”  he  asked. 

“I  sent  him  out  to  get  a  doctor.  I  don’t  know  if  they’ll  be  able  to 
get  back,  but  we’ve  got  to  do  something.  The  telephone’s  out.” 

She  was  stripping  Don’s  sheets  and  raising  his  legs  by  the  Stader 
splints  that  tacked  each  one  together.  She  was  looking  for  hemor¬ 
rhage.  Hartnung  grabbed  the  scissors  from  the  dressing  table  and 
cut  away  the  compress  on  the  thigh  wound.  No  excess  bleeding 
there. 

“It  must  be  internal,”  Miss  Norman  said  urgently.  “Harry,  we’ll 
have  to  do  something  in  a  hurry.  His  heart  is  jumpy.”  ^ 

“Digitalis .?  ” 

“I’m  afraid  so.  Get  it  anyway.  We’d  better  have  it  ready.” 

He  ran  back  through  the  ward.  When  he  opened  the  medicine 
locker  he  noticed  that  the  bottles  were  jiggling  around  on  the  glass 
shelves  as  the  whole  building  trembled  under  the  wind.  There  was 
an  overtone  of  noise  from  the  outside  like  the  sound  of  city  traffic 
from  an  office  window  high  above  the  street. 

She  was  sitting  at  the  oxygen  tank  when  Hartnung  got  back  to 
Don’s  room.  The  boy  seemed  to  be  breathing  easier.  His  chest 
heaved  slowly  but  regularly  and  there  was  still  no  purple.  Hart- 
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nung  broke  the  ampoule  and  sucked  up  the  solution  with  a  sterile 
hypo.  He  wrapped  the  needle  in  a  piece  of  gauze  soaked  in  alcohol. 

“It’s  all  ready.” 

She  was  staring  at  Don.  “Thanks,  Harry.  We’ll  hold  onto  it.  He 
seems  to  be  easier  now.  Look,  you  give  Carl  his  penicillin.  I’d  better 
stay  here.”  She  winced  as  the  building  seemed  to  heel  over  under  a 
fierce  blast.  “Harry,  I  can’t  help  thinking  this  might  be  Fred.  One 
little  mistake  and  he  could  get  all  smashed  up  like  Don  here.” 

“That’s  true,  but  how  many  do  get  smashed  up.?  You  know  your 
Fred  has  a  damned  good  percentage  in  his  favor,  so  why  not  be 
grateful  for  that.?”  He  thought  for  a  moment.  “Gosh,  I  guess  I’ve 
been  a  little  thick.  I’ve  been  kidding  you  about  Fred.  I  didn’t 
know  you  were  really  overboard  about  him.” 

“Oh,  forget  it,  Harry.  I  love  to  hear  you  kid  about  him.  It’s  just 
my  luck  to  fall  for  a  flier.  Just  my  lousy  luck.  He’ll  finish  his  train¬ 
ing  here  and  ship  out  and  I’ll  be  shipped  to  another  hospital.  We’ll 
write  for  a  while  and  then  it’ll  taper  off  like  an  autumn  rain.  I’ve 
seen  it  happen  before.” 

“If  it  does  happen,  you’re  well  out  of  it.  If  the  guy  is  worth  your 
time,  he’ll  stick  to  a  picture  of  you.  You  never  know  when  it  was 
taken,  but  it’s  there.  He’ll  look  at  it  from  ten  thousand  miles  away 
and  five  miles  high  in  the  air.  He’ll  see  it  anywhere  he  happens  to 
be.  It’s  more  permanent  than  any  snapshot.  It’s  the  picture  snapped 
in  the  heart  and  developed  in  the  mind,  then  printed  in  memory. 
If  the  lug  goes  for  you,  he’ll  have  a  picture.” 

She  was  staring  at  him,  mouth  wide  open.  “Harry,  you  must  love 
your  wife.  You  talk  like  a  sentimentalist.” 

“Huh.?  Oh,  go  on.  I  used  to  use  that  spiel  on  a  distraught  wife 
who  wanted  a  divorce  and  there  didn’t  seem  to  be  much  money  in 
the  case.” 

“Don’t  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  You’ve  helped  me.  Now,  get  go¬ 
ing.”  Her  eyes  were  shining. 

Carl  scarcely  stirred  when  Hartnung  gave  him  the  penicillin. 
The  morphine  had  taken.  He  started  a  round  of  the  ward  and 
settled  down  in  the  office  for  his  paper  work.  He  tried  the  tele¬ 
phone  but  the  line  was  still  dead.  The  gusts  of  wind  seemed  to  be 
coming  regularly  now.  But  still  there  was  no  rain.  That  was  a 
strange  thing,  because  no  storm  Hartnung  ever  had  seen  blew  so 
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hard  without  the  rain  flying  like  bullets  before  it.  The  heat  felt 
worse.  It  had  a  feel  to  it  like  a  soft,  mushy,  dead  thing.  It  was  just 
three  o’clock.  Hartnung  nodded  over  his  paper  work. 

The  rain  came  two  hours  later.  It  came  suddenly,  a  solid  sheet 
of  water  that  deluged  the  whole  building  and  flooded  the  gutters 
in  an  instant.  It  sounded  like  a  giant  faucet  flowing  directly  onto 
the  roof.  On  the  easterly  side  the  water  shot  straight  along  the 
wind’s  path  and  crashed  against  the  thin  wall.  Somehow  it  came 
through  all  the  closed  doors  and  windows  on  that  side  in  a  fine 
spray  that  wet  everything  near  by.  Hartnung  hurried  to  pull  every 
bed  away  from  the  wall  and  into  the  aisle.  Another  thing  he  should 
have  anticipated. 

The  rain  brought  no  relief  from  the  heat.  If  anything,  it  added  a 
clammy  humidity  to  the  thick  atmosphere  inside  the  ward.  The 
men  were  restless  and  some  cried  out.  As  he  moved  the  beds,  Hart¬ 
nung  felt  them  quiver  under  his  hands  as  the  concentrated  blasts 
of  wind  and  rain  hit  the  building.  Only  complete  exhaustion  or 
drugs  could  keep  any  of  them  asleep  through  this. 

He  was  almost  back  to  the  ward  office  when  he  heard  the  buzzer 
above  the  noise  of  the  storm.  It  was  a  steady,  prolonged  warning. 
Hartnung  turned  on  his  heel  and  ran  back  down  the  ward.  It  was 
Carl. 

Miss  Norman  was  wrestling  with  the  heavy  Wangensteen  bot¬ 
tles  hanging  from  the  tall  frame.  By  raising  the  bottles  she  was 
trying  to  increase  the  suction  clearing  the  poison  from  Carl’s  stom¬ 
ach.  Hartnung  grabbed  the  crosstrees  and  shoved  the  upper  frame 
higher,  then  turned  the  lock  key  hard. 

In  the  dead  air  the  smell  was  terrific.  Carl’s  face  was  brick  red. 
He  panted  and  yet  his  chest  scarcely  moved. 

“It’s  happened,  Harry,”  Miss  Norman  said  distractedly.  She 
turned  Carl’s  eyelids  up  and  muttered  under  her  breath,  “Get  me 
ice  and  alcohol — quick.” 

She  clipped  the  words  and  Hartnung  ran.  He  cursed  his  fumbling 
hands  as  he  dug  out  the  ice.  First  Don  and  now  Carl.  What  if  they 
lost  both  of  them.?  It  would  break  her  heart.  She  fought  against 
death  with  all  her  emotions.  It  was  a  real  adversary  to  her,  con¬ 
stantly  thrusting  at  the  vitals  of  her  patients  with  lethal  weapons. 
A  high  temperature  or  ,a  rapid  respiration  was  more  than  a  symp- 
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tom  to  her.  They  were  as  real  evidence  that  danger  had  struck  as  a 
gaping  wound  would  be. 

When  he  got  back  she  was  standing  in  the  center  o£  the  room, 
staring  at  Carl. 

“Get  him  cool.  Splash  the  alcohol  and  put  ice  everywhere,  under 
his  armpits,  on  his  neck.” 

“How  bad  is  he?”  Hartnung  asked  as  he  worked. 

“Real  bad.  Temperature  high  and  his  heart  Skipping.  The  in¬ 
fection  is  traveling.” 

He  slopped  the  alcohol  all  over  Carl’s  face  and  chest,  then  fanned 
it  with  a  towel  to  hasten  evaporation.  When  he  put  the  ice  on,  he 
found  Carl’s  body  burning — not  the  heat  caused  by  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  but  the  dry,  searing  heat  of  high  internal  temperatures. 

“Harry,  we’ve  got  to  get  oxygen  for  him.” 

Her  voice  was  so  strained,  Hartnung  turned  to  her.  She  was 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  in  the  same  spot. 

“We  need  oxygen  and  there  is  only  one  place  to  get  it.”  She  bit 
her  lip  and  thrust  out  her  chin  as  though  she  expected  him  to  be 
horrified. 

“From  Don?”  She  nodded,  and  for  the  first  time  Hartnung  felt 
anger  against  her.  “Kill  one  man  off  to  save  another — maybe?  Does 
that  make  sense?”  He  fanned  the  towel  violently.  “Don  seems  easy 
now.  We  might  create  another  crisis  if  we  took  the  oxygen  away 
from  him.  If  the  heat  didn’t  kill  him,  the  lack  of  oxygen  would.” 

She  glared  at  him  and  pulled  the  bothersome  loose  strand  of  hair 
out  of  her  eyes. 

“Don’t  you  think  I  know  all  that?  But  what  should  I  do?  Carl 
might  be  saved  if  he  gets  oxygen.  Don  may  live  without  it.  We’ve 
got  to  take  the  chance.  Look  at  him  now  and  tell  me  what  you 
would  do.” 

Hartnung  turned  back  to  the  bed.  Carl’s  dark  face  was  in  re¬ 
pose.  But  so  was  his  chest,  and  his  mouth  was  closed.  He  had  to 
breathe  through  his  mouth  because  of  the  rubber  tube  in  his  nos¬ 
tril.  Then  he  wasn’t  breathing.  Maybe  he  was  gone.  But  suddenly 
Carl  raised  his  head.  Somewhere  in  his  body  urgent  signals  went 
out  and  his  head  went  up,  his  mouth  opened  wide,  and  he  swal¬ 
lowed  hard.  Then  he  was  quiet  again,  but  for  so  long  that  Hart- 
nung’s  heart  began  to  pound. 
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This  was  too  long,  Carl  lay  there,  his  chest  smooth  and  still;  only 
the  bluish  vein  at  the  base  of  his  neck  showed  any  signs  of  circula¬ 
tion.  He  had  halted  in  his  pain.  He  had  stopped  completely.  He 
was  poised  between  air  and  nothing.  Then  with  a  spasm  the  chest 
heaved  again  and  Carl  s  head  came  up  and  he  opened  his  mouth 
and  was  alive. 

Hartnung  found  that  he  had  not  taken  a  breath  through  Carl’s 
fight.  He  tasted  the  sweetness  of  the  air,  hot,  humid,  and  foul¬ 
smelling  as  it  was. 

I  m  sorry,  he  said,  and  thought  for  a  moment.  “I  guess  you’re; 
right.  But  look,  can  you  give  him  a  shot  of  something,  keep  him 
going  for  just  a  little  while.?” 

“Sure;  but  then  what.?” 

His  voice  pleaded.  “There’s  an  emergency  oxygen  kit  in  the  sur¬ 
gical  storehouse.  I  want  to  try  to  get  it.” 

“Oh,  no,  Harry.  You’d  never  make  it.  If  you  couldn’t  get  back 
I’d  be  sunk  here  alone.  Besides,  you  can’t  hope  to  bring  that  heavy 
kit  back,” 

“But  that’s  just  the  point.  I  got  an  extra  tank  of  oxygen..  All  I’d 
have  to  get  is  the  tent  and  valve  stand.  You  can’t  tell,  I  might  be 
able  to  do  it.” 

“We  can’t  take  the  chance,  Harry.  You  know  our  orders..  We’ve 
even  got  to  let  a  man  die  rather  than  take  any  risk  with  the  others. 
First  we  have  to  get  men  back  to  duty,  and  then  prevent  death.. 
That’s  the  logic  of  it  and  you  know  it.” 

He  glared  at  her  wildly.  “Logic.?  Don’t  give  me  that.  You.  think 
this  whole  business  is  logical.?  That  men  should  get  holes  in  th^r 
stomachs.?  That  they  should  be  torn  to  pieces.?  That’s  not  logic. 
That’s  a  perversion  and  it  can’t  be  justified.  I’ve  been  brought  up 
— why,  my  own  kid  is  being  brought  up — to  consider  life  some¬ 
thing  to  be  cherished,  protected,  I  just  can’t  take  your  ‘logic.’  All 
I  know  is  Carl  is  dying.  Don  might  die.  There’s  a  chance  to  get  oxy¬ 
gen  for  them  both.  We’ve  got  to  try  it.  Can’t  you  see  that.?” 

There  was  compassion  in  her  eyes.  “I  know  how  you  feel,  Harry. 

I  went  through  it  when  I  was  in  training.  I  had  to  give  in.  It’s  rot¬ 
ten  cruel  and  they  lied  to  us  in  the  schools  and  churches  when  they 
told  us  a  human  life  is  sacred.  It  isn’t.  It’s  expendable.  I  didn’t  like- 
it  either,  Harry,  but  I  had  to  accept  it.” 
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“Not  me.  I  never  will.”  He  was  pale  with  anger  and  his  fists 
were  clenched.  “You  tell  me  this,  and  try  to  be  honest  about  it. 
What  would  you  do  if  that  were  your  Fred  in  there,  the  boy  you 
are  nuts  about?  Would  you  take  the  oxygen  away  from  him  with¬ 
out  first  trying  everything?” 

He  kept  her  eyes  with  his  fierce  glare  and  saw  her  blink  when 
the  question  struck  home.  . 

“That’s  not  fair,  Harry.  I - ” 

“Who’s  talking  about  being  fair?  What  would  you  do?  Hell,  I 
don’t  have  to  ask  you.  You’d  be  trying  to  get  that  kit  yourself  and 
you  know  it.  All  I’m  asking  is  to  let  me  do  what  you  yourself  would 
do  if  Fred  were  in  there  instead  of  Don.” 

Her  eyes  dropped  first.  “All  right.  You  win,”  she  whispered. 
“But,  Harry,  don’t  take  any  chances.  Hurry,  please.” 

He  was  out  of  the  room  like  a  shot  and  ran  down  the  length  of 
the  ward  to  the  door  at  the  other  end,  hoping  to  get  some  shelter 
on  the  inside  ramp.  The  door  held  against  him  as  though  it  were 
locked.  With  his  full  weight  surging  he  got  it  open  enough  to  slip 
through.  He  was  caught  full  by  the  blast  and  in  a  moment  was 
soaked.  He  was  carried  for  twenty  feet  before  fetching  up  against 
the  pillar  on  the  far  side  of  the  ramp.  He  knew  his  arms  were 
scraped,  but  he  clung  to  the  wet  wood  desperately.  The  wind  tried 
to  tear  him  from  it  and  the  turmoil  of  rain  and  roaring  pressure 
confused  him. 

He  let  himself  go  and  danced,  in  mincing  steps,  right  past  the 
next  ward.  He  could  see  it  only  in  the  fine  sheet  of  spray  that  flew 
up  from  it.  The  wind  was  a  hand  at  his  back,  pushing  insistently. 
He  was  swept  on  down  the  ramp,  teetering  crazily  from  side  to 
side.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  overhanging  sign  above  the  en- 
france  to  the  supply  storehouse,  and  threw  himself  to  his  knees.  He 
tried  to  cling  to  the  wet  wood  but  felt  himself  sliding  as  he  crawled 
toward  the  door.  Still  on  his  knees,  he  clung  to  the  doorknob  and 
inserted  the  key. 

By  opening  the  door  a  crack,  Hartnung  was  able  to  get  a  good 
grip  on  the  frame  and  in  a  moment  was  inside.  The  door  smashed 
to  behind  him  and  he  clung  to  the  wall,  taking  deep  breaths  while 
the  water  dripped  from  his  hair  and  clothing. 

The  emergency  kit  was  ready  and  he  stripped  the  yellow  tent 
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from  its  frame.  He  unhooked  the  tank  stand,  then  wedged  the 
tent  between  the  frame  and  the  ice  container.  He  was  ready  to  go. 

He  backed  out  the  door,  letting  his  shoulders  push  it  open  against 
the  force  of  the  wind.  But  when  he  was  outside,  the  door  pressed 
against  the  frame  of  the  kit  and  he  had  to  pull  until  his  arms  felt 
as  though  they  were  out  of  their  sockets.  The  moment  he  got  the 
kit  clear,  the  door  slammed  with  such  violence  that  the  glass  shat 
tered  and  some  of  the  fragments  blew  down  the  ramp  in  a  series 
of  tinkles. 

He  backed  up  and  made  the  edge  of  the  building.  Then  the  full 
pressure  caught  him;  he  felt  his  fingers  slipping  on  the  handle.  He 
leaned  backward  to  gain  purchase,  and  his  wet  rubber  heels  skidded 
on  the  wood.  Instinctively  he  loosened  his  fingers  and  tried  to  re-' 
gain  his  balance.  The  oxygen  tent  was  torn  from  his  grasp,  and 
before  he  went  down  he  saw  a  yellow  flash  as  the  tent  unfolded 
and  sailed  into  the  air.  Even  when  he  fell,  he  kept  listening  for  the 
smash  of  the  frame  but  heard  nothing. 

He  fell  on  his  side  and  used  his  left  hand  to  break  the  impact. 
A  shock  of  pain  reached  as  high  as  his  shoulder  and  then  he  felt 
himself  sliding,  slithering  across  the  floor  boards  until  he  crashed 
against  the  side  of  the  building.  Again  he  hit  with  his  left  hand, 
and  the  grind  of  pain  that  resulted  shocked  him  into  complete  re¬ 
laxation.  He  lay  against  the  building,  the  rain  water  flowing  under 
and  around  him,  and  he  fought  successive  waves  of  blackness  that 
came  from  far  back  in  his  head  to  his  eyes,  where  there  were  flashes. 

When  he  felt  pain  again,  he  knew  he  would  not  pass  out.  He 
turned  his  face  and  started  to  crawl  up  the  ramp,  using  his  right 
hand  only.  He  could  not  raise  himself  far  because  the  wind  v^as 
like  a  plotting  demon.  Whenever  he  got  too  high,  it  lifted  him  so 
that  he  started  slithering  back.  It  guessed  every  move.  He  settled 
down  to  inching  his  way  along,  using  even  the  cracks  between  the 
floor  boards  to  help  him,  forcing  his  knees  to  push  his  useless  body 
forward. 

When  he  saw  the  dim  glow  of  the  night  lights  through  the  door, 
Hartnung  stopped  cursing;  and  for  the  first  time  since  he  started 
on  his  way  back,  he  thought  rationally.  Things  were  so  clear  that 
he  even  saw  the  doorknob.  He  nestled  close  to  the  door  on  his 
knees,  then  inched  his  way  up  until  his  right  hand  struck  it.  It  was 
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like  a  sudden  calm  in  rough  seas.  He  could  make  it  now.  The  door 
would  be  hard  to  open,  but  he  could  get  in.  He  braced  a  knee 
against  the  wall  and  pulled  on  the  door.  He  pulled  it  open  enough 
to  squeeze  his  left  shoulder  into  the  opening  and  almost  laughed 
triumphantly.  He  had  made  it. 

He  pitched  forward  into  the  ward,  and  the  door  squeezed  him 
through  it  like  the  paste  in  a  tube.  He  lay  on  the  floor  and  then  he 
■did  laugh.  What  a  silly  setup!  He  thought  he  coUld  pull  a  miracle 
out  of  the  wind  and  save  Don.  Not  save  Carl,  but  Don,  because 
Don  had  his  oxygen  and  had  a  right  to  it.  He  had  a  right  to  keep 
what  he  had — life.  It  was  a  small  thing  after  you  are  dead,  but  so 
long  as  you  could  breathe  every  few  seconds,  even  though  you 
didn’t  know  it,  you  had  a  right  to  it. 

He  got  on  his  feet  and  leaned  against  the  wall.  The  water  dripped 
from  his  hair  and  into  his  eyes.  He  fumbled  along  the  wall.  Now 
he  would  have  to  take  the  tent  away  from  Don,  take  the  blessed  air 
away  from  him.  He  would  drape  the  tent  around  Carl  and  the  boy 
would  taste  the  bubbling  life  that  flowed  from  the  tank.  Perhaps 
he  would  live  and  never  know  that  it  was  Don’s  life  that  flowed  in 
his  veins,  Don’s  oxygen  that  made  his  blood  red,  Don’s  years  of 
growing  maturity,  love,  and  life  that  he  would  enjoy. 

He  felt  the  door  to  the  office  and  stumbled  inside.  He  had  left 
his  jumper  on  the  back  of  a  chair  and  found  it  quickly.  With  one 
hand  he  wiped  the  water  from  his  eyes  and  hair  and  blinked  into 
the  desk  lamp.  He  held  onto  the  back  of  the  chair  because  he  felt 
he  was  going  to  faint.  Then  he  saw  Miss  Norman.  She  sat  at  the 
desk,  her  head  back  on  the  chair. 

“We  don’t  need  the  oxygen  now,  Harry,”  she  murmured. 

He  was  puzzled.  “Shouldn’t  I  take  it  from  Don?” 

She  sat  up  wearily  and  looked  at  him  for  the  first  time.  Then 
she  jumped  to  her  feet. 

“You’re  hurt,  Harry.  Your  knees  are  bleeding.”  She  ran  to  the 
medicine  cabinet  and  took  out  alcohol  and  cotton.  “You  shouldn’t 
have  tried  it.” 

She  stooped  and  ripped  away  the  white  ducks,  already  torn  at 
the  knees.  The  edges  of  the  cloth  were  bloody  and  the  kneecaps 
were  scraped  raw. 

“But  we’ve  got  to  get  the  oxygen  to  Carl.  Wait,  I - ” 
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She  looked  up  at  him.  “Carl  was  gone  before  I  could  get  the 
digitalis  in  him.  I  gave  it  to  him  anyway,  but  there  was  no  reac¬ 
tion.  Forget  it.  That’s  what  I’m  trying  to  do.” 

She  dabbed  alcohol  at  his  knee  with  a  viciousness  that  told  him 
she  could  not  forget  it.  He  felt  the  sharp  sting  of  the  alcohol  and  it 
made  his  legs  seem  weak.  He  weaved,  and  the  chair  back  seemed  to 
give  him  no  support.  It  was  just  as  unsteady  as  he.  He  raised  his 
left  hand  to  get  the  hair  out  of  his  eyes  but  it  wouldn’t  go  above  his 
nose.  That  was  silly.  He  felt  like  laughing  again.  He  heard  her  voice 
far  away. 

“Harry,  what’s  the  matter  with  your  arm.-^”  Then  he  let  go  and 
crumpled  to  the  floor. 


WAVES  OF  DARKNESS 
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They  lay  in  a  hole  just  wide  enough  to  lie  in  side  by  side,  and  not 
more  than  a  foot  deep.  They  had  arranged  that  one  should  keep 
guard  while  the  other  rested.  Every  two  hours  they  changed. 

Lying  on  his  stomach,  the  lieutenant  was  able  to  prop  himself 
up  with  his  elbows  to  see  over  the  mound  of  dirt.  He  held  the 
Thompson  gun  in  his  arms  and  kept  two  grenades  in  readiness  by 
his  right  hand.  The  even  breathing  of  his  friend  comforted  him 
with  the  knowledge  that  he  was  not  alone.  During  the  day,  physical 
action  and  the  necessity  for  decision  occupied  his  mind.  Now  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  wait  and  watch.  Each  minute  of  waiting 
made  the  next  more  difficult. 

He  tried  to  remember  the  surrounding  terrain  as  it  had  looked 
before  the  light  failed.  He  looked  for  the  broken  stump  of  a  coco¬ 
nut  tree  and  the  large  boulder  whose  relative  position  he  had  de¬ 
liberately  impressed  on  his  memory  as  he  dug  his  hole.  He  had 
memorized  the  harmless  shadows  so  that  he  might  know  the 
shadows  of  the  real  enemy  for  whom  he  waited.  A  heavy  layer  of 
clouds  obscured  the  tropic  stars  and  he  could  see  nothing  but  the 
formless  night,  isolating  in  worlds  apart  each  small  hole  with  its 
occupants. 

He  continued  to  stare  into  the  blackness  with  wide-open,  un¬ 
blinking  eyes,  and  found  fear  crouched  menacingly  at  the  end  of 
every  corridor  of  thought.  He  deliberately  attempted  to  lose  his 
fear,  and  the  hysteria  that  mounted  in  his  heart,  in  another  emotion, 
and  strove  to  awaken  lust  by  summoning  up  pornographic  mem¬ 
ories.  It  proved  a  poor  substitute,  and  he  could  find  hardly  a 
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passing  interest  in  the  indecent  scenes  that  he  paraded  before  his 
mind’s  eye. 

Then  he  attempted  to  rationalize  his  fear.  What  was  he  afraid 
of?  he  asked  himself.  Death,  was  the  simple  answer.  He  knew 
that  it  might  come  at  any  moment  out  of  the  dark,  carried  on  the 
bayonets  of  a  banzai  charge  or  dealt  skillfully  by  the  well-placed 
hand  grenade  of  an  infiltrating  scout.  He  could  not  deny  this  fact 
on  which  his  fear  nourished  and  grew.  It  was  inevitable  that  the 
enemy  would  attack  during  the  night.  They  must  know  how  thinly 
the  line  was  held  and  that  they  would  never  again  have  such  an 
opportunity.  It  was  merely  a  question  of  time. 

Most  of  his  companions  had  a  superstitious  faith  in  their  own 
luck.  No  matter  how  great  the  odds,  the  vast  majority  of  his  men 
always  preferred  to  believe  that  though  others  might  fall,  they 
would  not.  It  was  only  on  the  basis  of  this  conviction  that  they 
found  the  courage  for  the  risks  they  had  to  take.  He  preferred  to 
think  death  inevitable.  By  absolving  himself  of  all  hope  prior  to 
each  battle,  he  had  found  himself  prepared  for  the  most  desperate 
eventualities.  Now,  with  an  effort  of  the  will,  he  urged  his  mind 
down  this  accustomed  path  of  reasoning.  He  stripped  the  night  of 
its  hideous  pretensions  to  find  only  death,  an  old  familiar  com¬ 
panion.  Though  his  fear  remained,  it  became  controllable,  and 
this  was  all  that  he  asked. 

He  turned  his  head  sharply  toward  the  sound  of  a  gun  fired  off¬ 
shore.  An  illuminating  shell  burst  overhead  with  a  soft  popping 
sound,  like  the  breaking  of  a  Fourth  of  July  rocket.  For  fear  of  being 
silhouetted  against  the  light,  he  allowed  only  his  eyes  and  the  top 
of  his  helmet  to  project  above  the  rim  of  dirt.  He  knew  the  shell 
was  fired  from  a  friendly  destroyer  lying  off  the  beach,  but  it  must 
have  been  ordered  because  of  the  suspicion  of  enemy  movement. 
With  a  scarcely  audible  hissing  the  flare  slowly  settled  down. 

The  blasted  coconut  trees  cast  deceptive  shadows  that  danced  in 
slow  rhythm  as  the  flare  swayed  to  and  fro  in  its  descent.  The  un¬ 
earthly,  pallid  light  accentuated  rather  than  dispelled  the  threat 
of  horror  that  the  night  held.  It  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
shadow  from  substance.  Every  small  depression  in  the  ground  was 
filled  with  darkness,  and  the  line  of  thick  jungle  growth  some 
sixty  yards  ahead  presented  an  impenetrable  question.  He  could 
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make  out  nothing  for  certain.  Each  natural  object  assumed  enor¬ 
mous  and  malevolent  proportions  in  the  shadows  that  lengthened 
toward  him.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  lost  in  the  evil-  witch  forest  of 
some  ancient  folk  tale,  and  he  shivered  involuntarily. 

With  his  finger  on  the  trigger,  he  longed  to  let  go  a  burst  of  fire 
in  defiance,  but  restrained  the  impulse.  In  the  game  he  played,  the 
one  who  first  revealed  his  position  became  the  hunted  and  was 
lucky  to  escape  with  his  life.  The  flare  settled  on  the  ground  and 
burned  up  brightly  for  a  moment.  Then  the  night  surged  back.  It 
was  as  if  he  sat  in  a  theater  where  the  scenes  are  silently  shifted  in 
the  dark.  Even  more  than  before,  the  darkness  seemed  a  curtain  be¬ 
hind  which  some  fantastic  tragedy  waited.  Again  the  destroyer  fired 
and  a  shell  burst. 

He  glanced  behind  him  and  saw  the  village  they  had  paid  for 
so  dearly  during  the  day.  It  sprawled  desolately  beneath  the  un¬ 
certain  light.  No  roof  remained,  and  only  a  few  of  the  walls  stood 
upright,  like  the  remnants  of  a  decaying  skeleton.  It  seemed  an 
archaeological  curiosity  from  the  long-vanished  past  instead  of  a 
place  where  men  had  lived  forty-eight  hours  ago.  When  the  naval 
bombardment  began,  the  natives  had  fled  to  the  hills  and  left  their 
town  to  the  foreigners  who  fought  in  a  war  the  inhabitants  could 
not  understand  and  the  outcome  of  which  could  leave  them  no 
different  than  before.  He  guessed  that  there  were  many  who  had 
fought  bravely,  on  both  sides,  who  understood  it  all  no  better  than 
the  natives  and  had  as  little  stake  in  eventual  victory.  The  flare 
sank  to  earth  behind  the  village.  Ghastly,  still  as  the  dead  that  lay 
among  its  wreckage,  he  saw  it  in  the  flare’s  sick  light  as  the  symbol 
of  all  war. 

The  ship  fired  three  more  shells  at  irregular  intervals.  He  waited 
for  the  fourth  in  vain.  Each  silent  minute  seemed  a  tiny  weight 
added  on  a  scale  that  slowly  tipped  toward  destruction.  He  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  think  of  the  dawn  and  looked  hopefully  for  the 
long,  thin  streak  of  gray  in  the  east,  as  if  by  some  special  dispensa¬ 
tion  the  sun  might  rise  six  hours  early.  The  day  appeared  infinitely 
remote,  and  he  thought  of  it  as  one  dreams  of  some  distant  and 
charming  country  which  one  has  no  real  hope  of  ever  seeing. 

The  small  sound  of  a  stick  broken  near  by  focused  all  his  senses. 
He  twisted  his  body  quickly  and  brought  the  Thompson  gun  to 
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bear  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  came.  He  held  his 
breath  and  the  blood  drummed  in  his  ears.  His  friend  felt  the 
movement  and  inched  over  onto  his  stomach.  Together  they  stared 
fruitlessly  into  the  blackness.  Gradually  the  tension  left  his  limbs, 
and  he  allowed  his  breath  to  escape  softly. 

“Guess  it  was  nothing.” 

“Sand  crabs  probably.  What  time  is  it?” 

Cupping  his  watch  in  his  hands,  as  if  the  slightest  wind  might 
blow  out  the  light,  he  made  out  the  tiny  green  figures.  It  was  four 
minutes  past  one. 

“Past  time.  Your  turn,”  he  said. 

He  felt  for  the  two  grenades  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  his 
friend.  Without  words  they  traded  weapons. 

He  rolled  over  on  his  back.  Unbuckling  his  chin  strap,  he  rested 
his  head  in  the  leather  harness  of  the  helmet  and  stretched  out  his 
legs.  There  was  hardly  room  for  them,  and  he  pushed  his  feet  into 
the  soft  dirt  at  the  end  of  the  shelter  trench.  His  breathing  came 
easier.  He  was  aware  that  there  was  just  as  much  danger  as  ever, 
but  he  liked  the  feeling  that  he  was  no  longer  directly  responsible. 
There  was  nothing  now  that  he  could  do  to  prevent  their  being 
surprised,  and  his  eyes  closed.  He  did  not  attempt  to  sleep.  Perhaps 
after  two  or  three  nights  like  this  one,  he  thought,  he  would  be  tired 
enough.  But  not  yet. 

A  cold,  thin  rain  began  to  fall.  He  buttoned  his  dungaree  jacket 
to  the  throat  and  hugged  his  body.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
lie  there  under  the  open  sky.  The  earth  in  the  narrow  hole  turned 
slowly  to  a  sticky  mud,  and  his  clothes  clung  to  him.  A  long  spasn^f 
shivering  shook  him.  He  wondered  whether  it  was  caused  by  cold 
or  fear.  The  rain  seemed  a  wanton  addition  to  his  misery.  Slanting 
down,  it  pinned  him  to  the  earth. 

For  a  moment  he  was  overwhelmed  by  self-pity. 

But  gradually  the  rain  no  longer  seemed  directed  especially  against 
him.  He  felt  its  huge  indifference  and  imagined  how  the  tiny  drops 
fell  on  all  that  lay  without  shelter  beneath  the  night.  The  rain 
merged  with  the  saltier  oblivion  of  the  sea,  each  drop  leaving  a 
transient  ripple  on  its  broad,  impassive  face.  It  seeped  down  to  the 
roots  of  the  tropic  plants  and  nourished  that  abundant  life.  With 
an  equal  carelessness  it  streaked  the  dirt  on  the  faces  of  the  living 
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and  washed  the  blood  from  the  bodies  of  the  friends  he’d  lost.  He 
imagined  the  rain  falling  through  the  dark  on  their  upturned, 
quiet  faces. 

Slowly  he  went  over  in  his  mind  the  names  of  the  men  of  his  com¬ 
mand.  Of  the  platoon  of  forty-four  who  had  climbed  up  the  steep 
beach  in  the  morning,  thirty  remained  to  dig  their  holes  in  the 
evening.  The  bodies  of  the  others  lay  behind  to  .mark  the  path  of 
the  advance. 

The  lieutenant  could  form  no  continuous  picture  of  what  had 
happened.  With  terrible  clarity  a  particular  scene  would  present 
itself,  only  to  be  replaced  by  another  equally  sharp  but  unrelated 
vision.  It  was  as  if  he  watched  magic-lantern  slides  whose  logical 
order  had  been  completely  disarranged. 

He  saw  himself  crossing  a  rice  paddy  and  signaling  his  first  squad 
to  follow.  There  was  the  familiar  whistle  of  an  approaching  shell, 
and  he  flattened  himself.  When  he  looked  up,  the  three  men  who 
had  been  carrying  the  machine  gun  lay  sprawled  in  the  open  field. 
He  ran  back  but  they  were  past  help.  In  the  awkward  attitudes  of 
death,  they  looked  like  small  boys  who  had  flung  themselves  down 
to  cry  over  some  little  sorrow.  He  wondered  at  the  brute  chance 
that  chose  them  and  left  him  alive. 

He  saw  again  the  still  body  of  one  of  the  enemy  collapsed  against 
the  wall  of  a  trench  with  his  head  thrown  back.  The  man  was 
obviously  dead,  but  in  a  moment  of  childish  bravado  he  lifted  his 
carbine  and  fired  a  bullet  through  the  throat.  The  body  did  not 
move,  and  the  high-cheekboned  Oriental  face  continued  lost  in  its 
impenetrable  dream.  A  thin  fountain  of  dark  blood  .sprang  from 
the  hole  in  the  throat  and  spilled  down  over  the  wrinkled  uniform. 

He  stood  staring  and  ashamed,  feeling  that  he  had  wantonly 
violated  the  defenseless  dead.  One  of  his  men  walked  past  him  and 
stood  over  the  corpse.  Casually  and  with  a  half  smile  he  swung  his 
rifle  butt  against  the  head,  which  wobbled  from  side  to  side  under 
the  impact.  Jocularly,  as  if  death  were  an  intimate  joke  they  shared 
together,  his  man  addressed  the  corpse.  “You  old  son  of  a  bitch,”  he 
said,  and  there  was  a  note  of  admiration  in  the  remark. 

He  remembered  standing  behind  a  tank  trying  to  direct  its  fire. 
A  great  bull  whip  seemed  to  crack  by  his  ears  and  he  fell  to  the 
ground  as  if  some  enormous  hand  had  jerked  him  roughly  by  the 
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shirt  front.  Scrambling  to  cover,  he  ripped  open  his  dungaree  jacket 
and  found  only  a  small  welt.  With  resignation,  for  he  understood 
that  he  could  not  continue  to  escape,  he  climbed  to  his  feet.  The 
bullet  had  torn  through  his  breast  pocket  and  cut  the  tip  of  the 
cigar  he  carried  there.  Though  his  fingers  trembled,  he  lit  the  cigar 
with  a  melodramatic  gesture  and  pretended  a  courage  that  he  did 
not  feel. 

The  day  came  crowding  back.  Again  he  was  lying  beside  Everett, 
the  youngest  man  in  his  platoon,  under  the  remorseless  sun.  The 
boy  had  been  shot  through  the  abdomen  and  chest.  A  medical 
corpsman  joined  him  and  together  they  attempted  to  stop  the  flow 
of  blood.  Because  of  the  continuous  enemy  fire,  they  had  to  keep 
close  to  the  ground  while  they  wound  the  bandage  around  the  body. 
The  flies  gathered.  The  boy’s  head  arched  backward.  His  mouth 
was  wide  open,  gasping  for  air.  Both  the  lieutenant  and  the  corps- 
man  knew  in  their  hearts  that  there  was  no  hope  for  the  wounded 
man,  but  they  tightened  the  bandages  mechanically,  as  one  might 
shut  a  house  at  evening  to  keep  the  night  out. 

“I’ve  got  to  leave,”  he  said  to  the  corpsman,  who  kept  waving 
the  flies  away  with  one  hand  while  he  felt  the  failing  pulse  in  the 
boy’s  wrist.  “Has  he  got  any  chance?” 

“Always  a  chance.  Lieutenant,”  was  the  cheerful  reply.  “Now  if 
we  had  him  on  a  good  clean  operating  table  we’d  bring  him  around 
in  no  time.”  The  corpsman  smoothed  the  hair  back  from  the  wet 
forehead  with  a  tender  gesture.  Then,  realizing  there  was  no  operat¬ 
ing  table  and  no  need  for  professional  optimism,  he  shook  his  head 
wordlessly  and  finally  added,  “I’ll  keep  the  flies  away.  They  bother 
him.” 

When  some  time  later  the  lieutenant  returned  the  corpsman  had 
gone  to  other  duties  and  Everett  lay  dead  and  alone,  the  bandages 
dark  with  his  blood.  He  had  liked  Everett  best  of  all  his  men,  and 
because  of  the  boy’s  youthfulness  felt  particularly  responsible  for 
him.  He  remembered  a  letter  he’d  had  to  censor,  which  Everett 
had  written  to  his  mother  just  before  the  landing.  It  was  full  of  hope 
and  assurances  that  there  was  no  need  to  worry.  Now  the  body 
was  covered  with  flies  and  already  he  thought  he  could  detect  the 
odor  of  decay.  He  caught  the  slight  form  under  the  armpits  and 
dragged  it  to  where  a  low  bush  cast  a  dark  pool  of  shade.  The  feet. 
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dragging  limply,  left  two  furrows  in  the  sandy  soil.  Opening  the 
pack,  he  took  out  the  poncho  and  wrapped  it  carefully  around  the 
body,  and  stuck  the  rifle,  bayonet  first,  into  the  earth  as  a  marker 
for  the  burial  detail. 

Out  on  the  oil-smooth  sea  the  battleships  and  transports  stood 
silhouetted  against  the  burning  sky.  As  he  stared  at  them,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  his  vision  blurred  with  tears.  An  unreasoning 
indignation  shook  him  against  all  who  had  placed  Everett  where 
he  lay.  For  the  frightened  enemy  that  shot  Everett  and  was  probably 
already  dead  he  had  pity.  “But  I  wish,”  he  thought,  “that  all  those 
in  power,  countrymen  and  enemy  alike,  who  decided  for  war,  all 
those  who  profit  by  it,  lay  dead  with  their  wealth  and  their  honors 
and  that  Everett  stood  upright  again  with  his  life  before  him.” 

Then  the  present  claimed  him.  His  friend  was  shaking  him 
gently  by  the  shoulder  and  whispering,  “Listen.”  The  rain  had 
stopped  but  the  earth  still  smelled  of  it.  Then  he  heard.  Overhead 
there  was  the  beating  of  tremendous  wings.  He  twisted  quickly  onto 
his  belly  and  pressed  his  face  into  the  dirt  as  the  night’s  stillness 
exploded.  The  shell  landed  well  to  their  rear.  Then,  like  pond 
water  gradually  rearranging  itself  after  it  has  been  disturbed,  the 
fragments  of  silence  fell  back  into  place. 

Quickly  he  buckled  on  his  helmet.  He  listened.  Sharp  and  distinct 
came  the  sound  for  which  he  waited.  It  was  the  crack  of  a  gun,  but 
the  pitch  was  higher  than  that  of  the  destroyer’s  and  the  sound 
came  from  inland.  Slowly  he  counted  the  seconds  before  the  shell 
reached  them.  Then  again  the  great  wings  beat  overhead,  only  this 
time  louder  and  more  insistently.  “The  angel  of  death  passing,”  he 
thought.  The  shell  crashed  to  their  rear  still,  but  closer. 

“Goddamn  them,  George.  They’re  walking  the  stuff  in  on  us.” 

“Must  have  somebody  spotting  for  them  right  near,”  was  the  al¬ 
most  inaudible  reply. 

Because  the  unknown  and  imagined  were  more  terrible  than  the 
known,  he  found  relief  in  the  certainty  that  the  enemy’s  plans  were 
no  longer  a  total  mystery.  After  adjusting  their  artillery  fire  onto  the 
thinly  defended  line  with  a  single  gun,  they  obviously  intended  to 
open  a  barrage  with  all  their  batteries  and  probably  follow  it  closely 
with  a  banzai  charge. 

The  distant  gun  fired  once  again,  The  enforced  inaction  became 
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almost  intolerable.  They  must  cower  in  their  holes  while  the  invis¬ 
ible  enemy  deliberately  found  the  mathematical  formula  for  their 
destruction.  Each  explosion  closer  than  the  last  was  like  the  footfalls 
of  some  enormous  beast.  The  shell  crashed  in  front  of  them  this 
time  instead  of  behind.  The  trap  was  set.  In  order  to  spring  it  the 
enemy  gunners  had  only  to  split  the  difference  between  the  range 
settings  on  the  last  two  shots. 

“Bracketed,”  George  said. 

It  did  not  enter  his  head  to  pray.  His  mind  was  washed  vacant 
by  fear,  and  long  fits  of  trembling  ran  through  his  body  as  he 
clutched  the  wet  earth.  The  enemy  batteries  opened  fire  simul¬ 
taneously  and  sent  their  shells  curving  through  the  night.  Enough 
presence  of  mind  remained  for  him  to  raise  himself  just  off  the 
ground  with  his  elbows  and  toes  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
shock  of  a  near  miss. 

The  barrage  fell  on  them.  It  ripped  and  plowed  the  earth  into 
smoking  craters  and  lit  the  night  with  the  hot  flash  of  the  ex¬ 
plosions.  The  deep  roar  of  the  shellbursts  mingled  with  the  high, 
despairing  wail  of  jagged  splinters  of  steel  flung  at  random  against 
the  night.  Indiscriminately  the  shells  dropped. 

A  near  miss  erupted  in  a  geyser  of  flame  and  sound  close  to  their 
hole.  His  head  rang  with  the  concussion,  and  the  fine  earth  sifted 
down  over  their  bodies.  The  stinging  smell  of  the  high  explosives 
lingered  in  his  nostrils  for  a  moment  to  remind  him  how  tenuous 
was  his  hold  on  life.  The  casual  purposelessness  of  the  destruction 
appalled  him.  One  moment  you  lived  and  the  next  you  were  snuffed 
out  like  an  insect— no  courage,  no  skill,  no  strength,  could  make  ope 
iota  of  difference.  He  pinned  his  faith  on  the  narrowness  of  their 
small  hole  and  endured,  helpless  and  insignificant. 

As  suddenly  as  it  had  begun  the  barrage  lifted.  Softly  he  worked 
the  bolt  of  his  weapon  back  and  forth  to  assure  himself  it  was  ready. 
“If  they’re  going  to  come,  they’ll  come  now,”  he  thought.  By  con¬ 
trast  the  silence  was  more  profound  than  ever  and  stretched  like  a 
precarious  bridge  from  minute  to  minute,  until  the  beating  of  his 
heart  seemed  to  fill  the  world.  The  darkness  pressed  down  on  him, 
and  the  air  itself  seemed  too  thick  to  breathe.  Tightening  his  grip 
on  the  weapon,  he  noticed  that  his  hand  was  wet  and  slipped  along 
the  smooth  wood  of  the  stock. 
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“What  in  hell  are  they  waiting  for?”  his  friend  murmured. 

He  did  not  answer.  With  a  detachment  that  astonished  him,  he 
found  himself  suddenly  able  to  look  down  on  the  spectacle  as  if  he 
were  no  longer  involved  in  it.  On  the  one  side  he  saw  his  country¬ 
men  lying  in  their  scooped-out  holes  with  their  backs  to  the  sea, 
each  one  shivering  with  fright  yet  determined  to  die  bravely.  On 
the  other,  the  poor  peasantry  from  which  the  enemy  recruited  his 
soldiers  were  being  herded  into  position  like  cattle,  to  be  driven  in 
a  headlong  charge  against  the  guns.  For  a  moment  it  appeared  im¬ 
possible  to  him  that  what  was  about  to  take  place  could  actually 
occur.  Adult  human  beings  of  the  civilized  world  did  not  slaughter 
one  another.  There  must  be  some  mistake  which  could  be  corrected 
before  it  was  too  late. 

What  if  he  should  get  out  of  his  hole  and  explain  the  matter  rea¬ 
sonably  to  both  sides?  “Fellow  human  beings,”  he  would  begin. 
“There  are  very  few  of  us  here  who  in  private  life  wpuld  kill  a  man 
for  any  reason  whatever.  The  fact  that  guns  have  been  placed  in 
our  hands  and  some  of  us  wear  one  uniform  and  some  another  is 
no  excuse  for  the  mass  murder  we  are  about  to  commit.  There  are 
differences  between  us,  I  know,  but  none  of  them  worth  the  death 
of  one  man.  Most  of  us  are  not  here  by  our  own  choice.  We  were 
taken  from  our  peaceful  lives  and  told  to  fight  for  reasons  we  can¬ 
not  understand.  Surely  we  have  far  more  in  common  than  that 
which  temporarily  separates  us.  Fathers,  go  back  to  your  children, 
who  are  in  need  of  you.  Husbands,  go  back  to  your  young  wives, 
who  cry  in  the  night  and  count  the  anxious  days.  Farmers,  return 
to  your  fields,  where  the  grain  rots  and  the  house  slides  into  ruin. 
The  only  certain  fruit  of  this  insanity  will  be  the  rotting  bodies 
upon  which  the  sun  will  impartially  shine  tomorrow.  Let  us  throw 
down  these  guns  that  we  hate.  With  the  morning,  we  shall  go  on 
together  and  in  charity  and  hope  build  a  new  life  and  a  new  world.” 

A  single  rifleshot  interrupted  his  imaginary  eloquence.  “What  a 
fool  I  am!”  he  thought.  Suspended  in  that  last  moment  when  the 
whole  black  wall  of  the  night  seemed  a  dam  about  to  break  and 
engulf  him,  he  felt  utterly  helpless.  All  the  events  of  the  past  seemed 
to  have  marched  inevitably  toward  this  point  in  time  and  space, 
where  he  lay  shivering  between  an  implacable  enemy  and  the  indif¬ 
ferent  sea.  To  object  or  to  struggle  was  like  shouting  into  a  big 
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wind  that  tears  the  words  from  the  corners  of  one’s  mouth  before 
even  oneself  can  hear  them.  He,  his  friend,  his  countrymen,  the 
enemy,  were  all  dying  leaves  cast  on  the  black  waters  of  some 
mysterious  river.  Even  now  the  current  ran  faster  and  the  leaves 
whirled  toward  the  dark  lip  of  destruction. 

The  echoes  of  the  rifleshot  were  lost  now,  and  the  wave  of  silence 
mounted  and  hung  poised.  Catching  his  tongue  between  his  teeth, 
he  held  himself  rigid  to  prevent  the  trembling.  Then,  at  last,  the 
night  was  fulfilled,  and  the  listeners  had  their  reward.  A  long- 
drawn-out  cry  of  furious  exultation  rose  from  the  line  of  jungle 
growth,  wavered,  then  rose  higher  in  barbaric  triumph. 

“Now,”  his  friend  breathed. 

A  crescendo  of  rifle  fire  swept  down  the  line  in  answer.  The 
steady  rattle  of  machine  guns  sounded  in  his  ears.  Rocked  by  con¬ 
flicting  emotions,  hoping  all,  fearing  all,  confused  by  the  roar  of 
sound,  he  knew  nothing  but  that  he  must  defend  himself.  An  illu¬ 
minating  shell  burst.  In  its  brief  light  he  could  make  out  figures 
stooped  and  running.  Smoke  swirled  from  his  machine  guns  and 
obscured  the  scene  with  monstrous  shapes.  Flame  from  the  muzzles 
leaped  against  the  dark.  Holding  his  weapon  ready,  he  could  find 
nothing  to  shoot  at.  The  strange  foreign  voices,  high  with  excite¬ 
ment,  seemed  all  about  him. 

A  bullet  snapped  overhead.  He  ducked  instinctively.  Near  by,  a 
man  screamed  in  the  universal  language  of  pain  and  he  could  not 
tell  if  it  was  friend  or  enemy.  All  human  thought  and  emotion 
withered  and  died.  Animal-like,  he  crouched,  panting.  Like  a  cor¬ 
nered  beast  run  to  earth  at  last,  he  awaited  the  fierce  hunters^He 
could  hear  them  at  their  savage  work,  uttering  harsh,  short  cries 
of  triumph,  and  he  imagined  them  plunging  the  long  bayonets 
through  the  twisting  bodies  of  his  companions.  He  could  see  noth¬ 
ing. 

Then  a  voice  began  shouting,  running  the  words  together  in  an 
incomprehensible  stream  of  speech.  The  firing  faded  to  sporadic 
rifleshots. 

“They’re  falling  back,”  whispered  his  friend  incredulously. 

It  was  true.  The  high  tide  of  the  attack  had  rolled  to  the  edge  of 
the  foxholes,  wavered  while  a  few  grappled  hand  to  hand,  and  then 
drifted  back  into  the  dark.  In  the  battalion  combat  report  long 
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afterward  it  would  read,  “In  the  battalion’s  first  night  ashore,  C 
Company  repelled  a  local  counterattack  in  its  sector  and  sufiered 
minor  casualties.”  For  him,  there  had  been  such  noise,  confusion, 
and  terror  that  he  knew  nothing  for  certain  except  that  by  some 
miracle  he  survived.  He  had  not  fired  a  shot.  Gradually  the  tension 
left  his  limbs  and  he  was  aware  again,  almost  gratefully,  of  physical 
discomforts,  the  wet  clothes  and  the  mud.  He  would  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  believe  the  attack  a  fevered  nightmare  if  it  had  not  left  be¬ 
hind  it  appalling  evidence.  The  cries  of  the  wounded  rose  in 
supplication  or  diminished  to  low,  continuous  moans  of  incoherent 
agony. 

His  watch  showed  half-past  one,  and  his  friend  shook  his  head 
in  disbelief.  Settling  himself  on  his  back  again,  he  could  feel  his 
heart  still  pounding.  It  seemed  longer  than  ever  to  the  dawn.  The 
enemy  might  well  attempt  another  mass  attack,  and  the  danger  of 
infiltration  was  continuous.  Looking  up  into  the  apex  of  the  night, 
he  noticed  that  the  clouds  were  thinning  and  that  a  few  stars  shone 
with  a  cold,  implacable  brilliance.  Full  of  a  sweet  regret,  gentler 
times  came  back  to  him  when  in  another  land  the  stars  had  seemed 
close  and  warm.  Now  it  appeared  as  far  to  that  land  as  it  was  to  the 
stars,  and  as  improbable  a  journey. 

Abruptly,  a  heavy  object  bounced  in  the  hole  and  rested  against 
his  right  leg.  It  lay  there  and  gave  off  a  soft  hissing  sound.  Though 
he  moved  with  all  the  speed  in  his  body,  he  felt  in  a  dreamlike 
trance  ana  seemed  to  stretch  out  his  hand  as  a  sleepwalker  toward 
the  object.  His  fingers  closed  around  the  corrugated  iron  surface  of 
a  grenade,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  his  own  death  that  he  held  in 
his  hand.  His  conscious  mind  seemed  to  be  watching  his  body 
from  a  great  distance  as  with  tantalizing  slowness  his  arm  raised 
and  threw  the  grenade  into  the  dark.  In  mid-flight  it  exploded  and 
the  fragments  whispered  overhead.  Another  bounced  on  the  edge 
of  the  hole  and  rolled  in.  He  reached  for  it  tentatively,  as  a  child 
reaches  out  to  touch  an  unfamiliar  object. 

A  great  club  smashed  him  in  the  face.  A  light  grew  in  his  brain  to 
agonizing  brightness  and  then  exploded  in  a  roar  of  sound  that 
was  itself  like  a  physical  blow.  He  fell  backward,  and  an  iron  door 
clashed  shut  against  his  eyes. 

He  cried  aloud  once,  as  if  through  the  sound  the  pain  that  filled 
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him  might  find  an  outlet  to  overflow  and  diminish.  Once  more  a 
long,  rising  moan  was  drawn  from  him  and  he  lifted  his  hands  in 
a  futile  gesture  as  though  to  rip  away  the  mask  of  agony  that  clung 
to  his  face.  Then  even  in  that  extremity,  the  will  to  survive  asserted 
itself.  Through  the  fire  that  seemed  to  consume  him,  the  knowledge 
that  the  enemy  must  be  near  by  made  him  stifle  the  scream  that  rose 
in  his  throat.  If  he  kept  quiet  they  might  leave  him  for  dead,  and 
that  was  his  only  hope. 

There  was  no  time  yet  to  wonder  how  badly  he  had  been  hurt. 
Like  a  poor  swimmer,  he  struggled  through  the  successive  waves 
of  pain  that  crashed  over  him.  There  would  be  a  respite  and  then, 
again,  he  would  be  engulfed,  until  the  dim  light  of  consciousness 
almost  went  out.  He  pressed  his  hands  to  his  temples,  as  if  to  hold 
his  disintegrating  being  together  by  mere  physical  effort.  His  breath 
came  chokingly.  He  allowed  his  head  to  fall  to  one  side  and  felt 
the  warm  blood  stream  down  his  neck.  There  were  fragments  of 
teeth  in  his  mouth  and  he  let  the  blood  wash  them  away. 

It  did  not  seem  possible  that  anyone  could  have  done  this  to  him 
without  reason.  In  a  world  on  the  edge  of  consciousness,  he  forgot 
the  war  and  kept  thinking  that  there  must  be  some  personal,  indi¬ 
vidual  explanation  for  what  had  happened.  Over  and  over  he  re¬ 
peated  to  himself,  “Why  have  they  done  this  to  me  ?  Why  have  they 
done  this  to  me?  What  have  I  done?  What  have  I  done?”  Like  an 
innocent  man  convicted  of  some  crime,  he  went  on  incoherently 
protesting  his  innocence,  as  if  hoping  that  heaven  itself  might  inter¬ 
vene  to  right  so  deep  a  wrong. 

At  last  he  became  calmer.  Hesitantly,  he  set  out  to  assess  the 
damage  done  his  body.  The  pain  was  worst  in  his  face,  but  to  inlfes- 
tigate  it  was  more  than  he  yet  dared.  His  right  arm  moved  with 
difficulty,  and  blood  slipped  down  his  shoulder.  It  seemed  that  his 
ears  were  stuffed  with  cotton  or  that  he  stood  at  the  end  of  a  long 
corridor  to  which  the  sounds  of  the  outside  world  barely  penetrated. 

From  a  great  distance  he  heard  a  heavy  thud  on  the  ground,  as 
of  a  fist  pounded  into  the  earth.  There  was  another  even  heavier, 
followed  by  silence.  He  attempted  to  form  the  name  of  his  friend 
with  his  lips.  “George,”  he  tried  to  whisper,  but  no  sound  came. 
He  could  see  nothing,  but  in  the  loneliness  of  his  pain  reached  out 
his  hand.  It  seemed  that  a  gradually  widening  expanse  of  darkness 
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separated  him  from  everything  in  the  world,  but  that  if  he  could 
only  make  contact  with  his  friend  if  would  be  easy  to  find  the  way 
back.  His  fingers  touched  a  dungaree  jacket  and  felt  the  warm 
body  beneath  it.  His  hand  moved  upward,  until  suddenly  he  with¬ 
drew  it.  There  was  no  need  to  search  further. 

A  flood  of  the  kindest  memories  obliterated  momentarily  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  misfortune.  The  empty  body  beside  him  had 
housed  the  bravest  and  the  simplest  heart.  Between*  them  there  had 
been  an  unspoken  trust  and  the  complete  confidence  that  comes 
only  after  many  dangers  shared  together.  If  he  had  met  him  years 
later  he  would  have  had  to  say  simply,  “George.”  They  would  have 
shaken  hands  and  the  years  between  would  have  been  nothing  at  all. 
Now,  cold  and  impassable,  stronger  than  time,  stood  death,  and  a 
hopeless,  irremediable  sense  of  loss  flowed  through  him.  The  noise 
that  at  first  had  attracted  his  attention  must  have  been  the  last 
despairing  movement  of  his  friend.  Gently  he  wiped  the  blood  from 
his  hand  on  his  trouser  leg.  A  long  spasm  of  pain  recalled  him  to 
his  own  condition. 

Gratefully  he  noticed  that  the  edge  of  the  pain  was  dulled.  It  con¬ 
tinued  to  flow  through  his  body,  but  his  conscious  self  seemed  to  be 
slightly  removed  from  it.  The  occasional  rifleshots  appeared  to  come 
from  farther  and  farther  away.  His  right  arm  had  lost  almost  all 
power  of  movement.  With  care,  he  rested  it  across  his  stomach. 
While  sufficient  strength  remained,  he  determined  to  know  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  damage  done  his  face.  Truth  was  never  more  terrible 
than  at  that  moment  when,  fearfully,  he  raised  his  left  hand  to  trace 
the  contours  of  his  personal  disaster.  As  delicately  as  a  blind  man 
touches  the  features  of  one  he  loves,  he  ran  his  fingers  over  the 
lineaments  of  the  face  he  did  not  know.  Though  there  was  consider¬ 
able  blood,  the  bones  of  his  chin  and  nose  seemed  intact. 

Then  at  last  there  was  no  choice.  The  fear  whose  existence  he  had 
refused  to  admit  grew  monstrous  and  possessed  his  mind.  Tightly 
he  cupped  his  hand,  without  touching  the  eye  itself,  over  his  left 
eye  and  suddenly  withdrew  it.  He  repeated  the  process  with  the 
other  eye.  There  was  no  change  in  the  even  texture  of  the  dark.  It 
remained  impenetrable,  unrelieved  by  the  slightest  glimmer  of  star¬ 
light.  One  hope  remained  and  he  clung  to  it  as  the  condemned  be¬ 
lieve  to  the  last  in  the  hope  of  pardon.  It  might  be  that  the  clouds 
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had  returned  and  that  the  complete  blackness  was  not  his  alone, 
but  shared  by  all.  There  was  a  way  o£  finding  out.  For  a  moment 
he  hesitated,  and  then  with  cold  fingers  touched  his  left  eye.  There 
was  no  eye  there,  only  a  jelly-like  substance  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
the  touch. 

A  long  sigh  escaped  his  lips.  The  evidence  was  undeniable  and 
the  sentence  pronounced.  He  did  not  care  to  investigate  the  other 
eye.  Even  the  idea  of  touching  again  that  useless  jelly  revolted  him. 
With  slow  reluctance  his  mind  accepted  the  full  meaning  of  his 
loss.  The  emotional  portion  of  his  being  continually  revolted  against 
the  real  event  and  kept  asserting  the  reality  of  a  world  where  such 
things  do  not  happen.  It  was  an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to 
reject  the  whole  experience  as  an  illusion.  He  felt  that  he  would  al¬ 
most  welcome  madness  if  it  could  save  him  from  his  empty  tomor¬ 
rows.  But  little  by  little  his  reason  forced  him  to  understand. 

“Blind,"  he  whispered  at  last.  “Oh,  my  God,  my  God.”  It  was  not 
a  prayer  so  much  as  the  expression  of  the  bitterest  despair.  In  all 
its  poverty  his  life  as  it  would  be  appeared  before  him.  All  other 
things,  he  felt — the  mutilation  of  his  face,  the  loss  of  his  limbs, 
would  have  been  endurable,  but  not  this:  the  dark  dragging  hours, 
the  mocking  blackness  of  his  nights,  the  loneliness  of  a  world 
where  people  are  only  voices  which  if  beautiful  are  more  bitter  to 
hear,  the  unassuageable  regret  provoked  by  every  memory  of  the 
lighted  past,  the  cheerful  self-sacrifice  of  kind  relations  to  goad  the 
sense  of  his  own  parasitic  uselessness,  and  always  the  mind  grow¬ 
ing  more  deformed  in  its  crippling  attempts  to  escape  the  dark  of 

prison.  ^ 

The  memory  returned  of  how  as  a  boy  he  had  almost  drowned. 
It  seemed  that  again  he  struggled  upward  through  the  black  water. 
An  illusory  hope  filled  him  that  he  could  break  the  confines  of  the 
dark  that  pressed  down  on  him  as  the  ocean  had  so  long  before, 
but  the  excitement  passed  quickly.  Above  this  ocean  no  sunlight 
flashed  on  white  waves.  It  was  infinite,  and  extended  in  blank  per¬ 
spective  from  that  moment  to  the  day  of  his  death,  when,  he 
thought,  one  form  of  eternal  night  would  be  exchanged  for  another 
devoid  of  anguish  and  regret.  Behind  the  sightless  eyes,  his  mind 
would  burn  down  like  a  fire  in  a  room  the  guests  have  left  until, 
mercifully,  darkness  was  all. 
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There  was  nothing  in  those  weary  years  that  he  wished  to  have, 
nothing  for  which  he  cared  to  wait.  He  felt  a  strange  and  brotherly 
companionship  with  the  dead.  The  fact  that  such  friends  as  he  had 
known  were  gone  seemed  a  warm  assurance  that  death  could  be  no 
terrible  disaster.  Their  presence  in  that  other  world  into  which  he 
drifted  lent  it  a  familiarity  that  the  world  of  the  living  lacked,  and 
took  all  fear  from  the  journey  he  was  about  to  make.  Deliberately 
he  felt  for  his  weapon. 

He  could  not  find  the  gun.  Perhaps  the  explosion  had  blown  it  out 
of  reach.  The  difficulty  he  had  finding  it  allowed  him  a  moment 
of  indecision.  What  a  spectacle  he  would  make  in  the  morning! 
The  others  who  had  died  had  done  so  bravely  in  the  performance 
of  what  they  had  considered  to  be  their  duty.  Death  crowned  their 
boyish  honor,  but  would  remain  his  shame,  for  he  perceived  well 
enough  that  he  wished  to  die  because  he  could  not  endure  the  pain 
and  feared  the  dark  years  to  come.  He  guessed  that  many  during 
the  long  war  had  endured  a  life  more  unbearable  than  his.  If  they 
had  not  been  happy,  they  had  been  admirable  by  the  courage  that 
they  brought  to  their  misfortune,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
weakness  was  bitter. 

A  solitary,  stubborn  pride  refused  him  the  oblivion  for  which  he 
longed,  just  as  so  often  before,  far  more  than  any  fear  of  social  dis¬ 
grace,  it  had  forced  upon  him  the  consistent  series  of  decisions  that 
led  inevitably  to  where  he  lay.  Why  did  he  enlist  in  so  dangerous 
a  service?  Why  did  he  refuse  the  job  with  the  artillery  or  with  the 
regimental  staff,  where  one  could  afford  to  hope?  Asking  himself 
these  questions,  he  knew  there  was  no  logical  answer. 

Certainly  he  had  always  expected  this,  or  something  like  it.  Not 
because  he  believed  the  war  was  fought  for  any  cause  worth  dying 
for.  Rather,  he  saw  the  war  clearly  as  the  finished  product  of  univer¬ 
sal  ignorance,  avarice,  and  brutality.  A  little  out  of  adolescent  vanity, 
but  more  because  he  had  failed  to  become  a  conscientious  objector, 
as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  chose  to  accept  the  consequences  in  an 
effort  to  redeem  by  personal  valor  a  lost  consistency  of  purpose. 
From  the  monotony  and  occasional  violence,  he  had  saved  only  his 
courage  intact,  and  now  he  stood  to  lose  it  in  a  final  ignominious 
act.  Giving  up  his  search  for  the  weapon,  he  accepted  his  dark  fate. 

There  was  no  way  to  tell  the  passage  of  time.  It  might  have  been 
hours  or  minutes  since  he  had  been  hit.  Whenever  he  tried  to  move 
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his  right  arm  the  blood  would  start  running  again.  Body  and  mind 
seemed  to  be  drifting  farther  apart.  It  was  not  the  pleasant  sensa¬ 
tion  of  slipping  gradually  off  to  sleep.  He  seemed  to  fight  the  slow 
effect  of  a  drug  that  paralyzed  his  limbs  but  left  his  mind  active. 

Occasionally  he  would  test  himself  by  raising  his  left  arm.  It  be¬ 
came  heavier,  and  the  translation  of  wish  into  action  grew  more 
difficult.  All  sounds  reached  him  from  very  far  away,  as  if  he  were 
listening  on  a  faulty  telephone  connection.  Like  one  dying  of  cold, 
he  abandoned  himself  to  the  slow  change  that  was  taking  place,  and 
hoped  that  death  would  not  be  too  long  in  coming.  He  was  sure  now 
that  he  was  dying,  and  was  grateful  that  nature  would  accomplish 
what  he  had  hesitated  to  do  himself. 

In  the  certainty  that  he  would  soon  leave  the  world,  he  looked 
down  from  a  great  height  and  was  glad  that  he  was  done  with  it. 
With  a  new  severity,  he  contemplated  the  few  short  years  of  his  life 
to  discover  some  strand  of  meaning  running  through  the  trivial 
sequence  of  days  and  nights  stretching  back  to  the  earliest  memory. 
There  was  nothing  in  those  transient  joys  to  interest  him,  and  even 
the  moments  of  love  or  insight  that  he  had  once  valued  seemed 
entirely  inconsequential  when  weighed  against  the  vast  extent  of 
the  descending  night.  Life  seemed  so  poor  a  thing  that  he  smiled 
to  himself  at  having  feared  to  lose  it. 

There  was  no  hatred  in  his  heart  against  anyone,  but  rather  pity. 
He  considered  the  shortness  of  man’s  days,  the  pointlessness  of  his 
best  hopes  in  comparison  with  the  certainty  and  conclusiveness  of 
death,  and  could  see  him  only  as  a  poor  creature  struggling  for  a 
moment  above  a  forever  escaping  stream  of  time  that  seemed  to  run 
nowhere.  It  would  have  been  better  for  man,  he  felt,  if  he  had  been 
given  no  trace  of  gentleness,  no  desire  for  goodness,  no  capacity ^or 
love.  Those  qualities  were  all  he  valued,  but  he  could  see  they  were 
the  pleasant  illusions  of  children.  With  them  men  hoped,  struggled 
pitifully,  and  were  totally  defeated  by  an  alien  universe  in  which 
they  wandered  as  unwanted  strangers.  Without  them,  an  animal, 
man  might  happily  eat,  reproduce,  and  die,  one  with  what  is. 

Above  him  he  imagined  the  imperturbable  stars  swinging  on  their 
infinite  wanderings  to  God  knows  what  final  destination,  and  the 
knowledge  of  how  slight  a  ripple  there  would  be  when  he  slipped 
beneath  the  surface  of  reality  reconciled  him  easily  to  oblivion. 
Part  of  a  prayer  from  his  schooldays  returned:  “When  the  shadows 
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lengthen  and  the  evening  comes  and  the  busy  world  is  hushed,  and 
the  fever  of  life  is  over,  and  our  work  is  done,  then  in  thy  great 
mercy,  O  Lord,  grant  us  a  safe  lodging  and  peace  at  the  last.”  A 
safe  lodging  he  would  have  as  his  body  decayed  to  feed  the  rich 
jungle  growth,  and  his  mind  the  peace  of  nothingness  as  its  pre¬ 
carious  balance  dissolved  like  a  soap  bubble  into  air. 

Without  hope  or  fear,  he  waited  for  death.  It  was  a  long  time 
later,  he  guessed,  when  he  felt  a  tear  run  down  his  theek.  Where  his 
right  eye  should  be  there  was  a  smarting  itch  that  made  him  wish 
to  rub  it. 

Surprise  wakened  him  from  the  dreamy  state  into  which  he  had 
fallen.  There  must  be  more  of  his  right  eye  left  intact  than  he 
thought.  In  the  depths  of  his  consciousness  stirred  an  indefinite 
hope.  He  tried  to  work  the  lid  but  there  was  no  movement.  The 
beating  of  his  heart  echoed  the  expectation  he  hardly  dared  admit. 
Starting  to  raise  his  arm  he  let  it  drop.  What  difference  could  it 
make  ?  Bereft  of  all  desire  and  convinced  of  the  futility  of  existence, 
he  had  no  cause  now  to  disturb  that  profound  indifference.  It  was 
his  strength.  Hope  was  weakness  and  could  bring  only  a  vain  regret 
and  the  despair  he  had  renounced.  Reasonably  he  knew  all  this,  but 
it  did  not  stem  the  rising  flow  of  excitement. 

With  gentle,  inquiring  fingers  he  touched  the  tissues  of  the  right 
eye.  It  was  swollen  shut,  but  beneath  the  dried  blood  on  the  lid  he 
could  feel  the  rounded  form  of  the  eyeball.  Hardly  aware  of  the 
pain,  he  forced  the  lid  open  roughly  and  searched  the  blackness 
above  him  for  a  sign.  Gone  wag  all  indifference.  Light  was  life,  and 
the  possibility  of  hope  both  intoxicated  and  appalled.  All  that  he 
was,  hung  poised  in  dreadful  suspense  on  the  frail  miracle  he 
awaited.  , 

Then  down  the  long  corridor  of  the  night  it  swam  into  his 
vision.  Out  of  focus,  it  trembled  for  a  moment  hazily,  and  then 
burned  steady  and  unwinking.  Fearing  that  he  might  have  created 
it  out  of  the  intensity  of  his  wish,  he  let  his  lid  close  and  then  forced 
it  open  again.  The  star  still  lay  in  the  now  soft  and  friendly  dark. 
It  flooded  his  being  like  the  summer  sun.  He  saw  it  as  the  window 
to  Hope.  Another  appeared,  and  another,  until  the  whole  tropic 
sky  seemed  ablaze  with  an  unbearable  glory.  Joyful  tears  rose  in  his 
heart.  Gently,  he  permitted  the  torn  lid  to  shut.  Warm  on  his  cheek 
and  salty  in  his  mouth  were  theTears  of  his  salvation. 
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The  second  summer  o£  the  European  war  I  spent  in  New  York.  I 
lived  in  a  room  just  below  street  level  on  Lexington  above  Thirty- 
fourth,  wrote  a  good  deal,  tried  not  to  think  about  Europe,  and 
listened  to  inusic  on  a  small  gramophone,  the  only  thing  of  my  own, 
except  books,  in  the  room.  Haydn’s  London  Symphony,  his  last,  I 
heard  probably  fifty  times  in  two  months.  One  night  when  excited 
I  dropped  the  pickup,  creating  a  series  of  knocks  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  movement  where  the  oboe  joins  the  strings  which  still, 
when  I  hear  them,  bring  up  for  me  my  low  dark  long  damp  room 
and  I  feel  the  dew  of  heat  and  smell  the  rented  upholstery.  I  was 
trying,  as  one  says,  to  come  back  a  little,  uncertain  and  low  after  an 
exhausting  year.  W^hy  I  decided  to  do  this  in  New  York  the  enemy 
in  summer  equally  of  soul  and  body,  as  I  had  known  for  years  I 
can’t  remember;  perhaps  I  didn’t,  but  was  held  on  merely  from 
week  to  week  by  the  motive  which  presently  appeared  in  the  form 
of  a  young  woman  met  the  Christmas  before  and  now  the  occup^.- 
tion  of  every  evening  not  passed  in  solitary  and  restless  gloom.  My 
friends  were  away;  I  saw  few  other  people.  Now  and  then  I  went 
to  the  zoo  in  lower  Central  Park  and  watched  with  interest  the 
extraordinary  behavior  of  a  female  badger.  For  a  certain  time  she 
quickly  paced  the  round  of  her  cage.  Then  she  would  approach  the 
side  wall  from  an  angle  in  a  determined,  hardly  perceptible,  unhur¬ 
ried  trot;  suddenly,  when  an  inch  away,  point  her  nose  up  it,  follow 
•  her  nose  up  over  her  back,  turning  a  deft  and  easy  somersault,  from 
which  she  emerged  on  her  feet  moving  swiftly  and  unconcernedly 
away,  as  if  the  action  had  been  no  affair  of  hers,  indeed  she  had 
_  Copyright,  1945,  by  Kenyon  College. 
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scarcely  been  present.  There  was  another  hadger  in  the  cage  who 
never  did  this,  and  nothing  else  about  her  was  remarkable;  but  this 
competent  disinterested  somersault  she  enacted  once  every  five  or 
ten  minutes  as  long  as  I  watched  her — quitting  the  wall,  by  the  way, 
always  at  an  angle  in  fixed  relation  to  the  angle  at  which  she  ar¬ 
rived  at  it.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  experience  the  pleasure  I 
knew  each  time  she  lifted  her  nose  and  I  understqod  again  that  she 
would  not  fail  me,  or  feel  the  mystery  of  her  absolute  disclaimer — 
she  has  been  taken  away  or  died. 

The  story  I  have  to  tell  is  no  further  a  part  of  that  special  summer 
than  a  nightmare  takes  its  character,  for  memory,  from  the  phase 
of  the  moon  one  noticed  on  going  to  bed.  It  could  have  happened 
in  another  year  and  in  another  place.  No  doubt  it  did,  has  done,  will 
do.  Still,  so  weak  is  the  talent  of  the  mind  for  pure  relation — im¬ 
maculate  apprehension  of  p  alone — that  everything  helps  us,  as 
when  we  come  to  an  unknown  city:  architecture,  history,  trade 
practices,  folklore.  Even  more  anxious  our  approach  to  a  city — like 
my  small  story — which  we  have  known  and  forgotten.  Yet  how 
little  we  can  learn!  Some  of  the  history  is  the  lonely  summer.  Part 
of  the  folklore,  I  suppose,  is  which  I  now  unwillingly  rehearse,  the 
character  which  experience  has  given  to  my  sense  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

Born  in  a  part  of  the  South  where  no  Jews  had  come,  or  none  had 
stayed,  and  educated  thereafter  in  states  where  they  are  numerous, 
I  somehow  arrived  at  a  metropolitan  university  without  any  clear 
idea  of  what  in  modern  life  a  Jew  was — without  even  a  clear  con¬ 
sciousness  of  having  seen  one.  I  am  unable  now  to  explain  this 
simplicity  or  blindness.  I  had  not  escaped,  of  course,  a  sense  that 
humans  somewhat  different  from  ourselves,  called  “Jews,”  existed 
as  in  the  middle  distance  and  were  best  kept  there,  but  this  sense 
was  of  the  vaguest.  From  what  it  was  derived  I  do  not  know;  I  do 
not  recall  feeling  the  least  curiosity  about  it,  or  about  Jews;  I  had, 
simply,  from  the  atmosphere  of  an  advanced  heterogeneous  demo¬ 
cratic  society,  ingathered  a  gently  negative  attitude  toward  Jews. 
This  I  took  with  me,  untested,  to  college,  where  it  received  neither 
confirmation  nor  stimulus  for  two  months.  I  rowed  and  danced 
and  cut  classes  and  was  political;  by  mid-November  I  knew  most 
of  the  five  hundred  men  in  my  year.  Then  the  man  who  rowed 
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Number  Three,  in  the  eight  of  which  I  was  bow,  took  me  aside  in 
the  shower  one  afternoon  and  warned  me  not  to  be  so  chatty  with 
Rosenblum. 

I  wondered  why  not.  Rosenblum  was  stroke,  a  large  handsome 
amiable  fellow,  for  whose  ability  in  the  shell  I  felt  great  respect 
and  no  doubt  envy.  Because  the  fellows  in  the  house  wouldn’t  like 
it,  my  friend  said.  “What  have  they  against  him?”  “It’s  only  because 
he’s  Jewish,”  explained  my  friend,  a  second-generation  Middle 
European. 

I  hooted  at  him,  making  the  current  noises  of  disbelief,  and  went 
back  under  the  shower.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  he  could  be 
right.  But  next  day  when  I  was  talking  with  Herz,  the  coxswain, 
whom  I  knew  very  well,  I  remembered  the  libel  with  some  annoy¬ 
ance,  and  told  Herz  about  it  as  a  curiosity.  Herz  looked  at  me 
oddly,  lowering  his  head,  and  said  after  a  pause,  “Why,  A1  is 
Jewish,  didn’t  you  know  that?”  I  was  amazed.  I  said  it  was  absurd, 
he  couldn’t  136!  “Why  not?”  said  Herz,  who  must  have  been  as 
astonished  as  I  was.  “Don’t  you  know  I’m  Jewish?” 

I  did  not  know,  of  course,  and  ignorance  has  seldom  cost  me  such 
humiliation.  Herz  did  not  guy  me;  he  went  off.  But  greater  than 
my  shame  at  not  knowing  something  known,  apparently,  without 
effort  to  everyone  else,  were  my  emotions  for  what  I  then  quickly 
discovered.  Asking  careful  questions  during  the  next  week,  I 
learned  that  about  a  third  of  the  men  I  spent  time  with  in  college 
were  Jewish;  that  they  knew  it,  and  the  others  knew  it;  that  some 
of  the  others  disliked  them  for  it,  and  they  knew  this  also;  that  cer¬ 
tain  houses  existed  only  for  Jews,  who  were  excluded  from  the  rest; 
and  that  what  in  short  I  took  to  be  an  idiotic  state  was  deeply  est^- 
lished,  familiar,  and  acceptable  to  everyone.  This  discovery  was  the 
beginning  of  my  instruction  in  social  life  proper — construing  social 
life  as  that  from  which  political  life  issues  like  a  somatic  dream. 

My  attitude  toward  my  friends  did  not  alter  on  this  revelation. 
I  merely  discarded  the  notion  that  Jews  were  a  proper  object  for 
any  special  attitude;  my  old  sense  vanished.  This  was  in  1933.  Later, 
as  word  of  the  German  persecution  filtered  into  this  country,  some 
sentimentality  undoubtedly  corrupted  my  no-attitude.  I  denied  the 
presence  of  obvious  defects  in  particular  Jews,  feeling  that  to  admit 
them  would  be  to  side  with  the  sadists  and  murderers.  Accident  al- 
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lotting  me  close  friends  who  were  Jewish,  their  disadvantages 
enraged  me.  Gradually,  and  against  my  sense  of  impartial  justice, 

I  became  the  anomaly  which  only  a  partial  society  can  produce,  and 
for  which  it  has  no  name  known  to  the  lexicons.  In  one  area,  not 
exclusively,  “nigger-lover”  is  flung  in  a  proximate  way;  but  for  a 
special  sympathy  and  liking  for  Jews — ^which  became  my  fate,  so 
that  I  trembled  when  I  heard  one  abused  in  talk — we  have  no  term. 
In  this  condition  I  still  was  during  the  summer  o*f  which  I  speak. 
One  further  circumstance  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  product,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  of  this  curious  training.  I  am  spectacularly  unable  to  identify 
Jews  as  Jews— by  name,  cast  of  feature,  accent,  or  environment— 
and  this  has  been  true,  not  only  of  course  before  the  college  inci¬ 
dent,  but  during  my  whole  life  since.  Even  names  to  anyone  else 
patently  Hebraic  rarely  suggest  to  me  anything.  And  when  once  I 
learn  that  So-and-so-  is  Jewish,  I  am  likely  to  forget  it.  Now  Jewish¬ 
ness — the  religion  or  the  race — may  be  a  fact  as  striking  and  in¬ 
formative  as  someone’s  past  heroism  or  his  Christianity  or  his  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  subtlest  human  relations,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
something  operates  to  prevent  my  utilizing  the  plain  signs  by  which 
such  characters — in  a  Jewish  man  or  woman — may  be  identified, 
and  prevent  my  retaining  the  identification  once  it  is  made. 

So  to  the  city  my  summer  and  a  night  in  August.  I  used  to  stop 
on  Fourteenth  Street  for  iced  coffee,  walking  from  the  Village 
home  (or  to  my  room  rather)  after  leaving  my  friend,  and  one 
night  when  I  came  out  I  wandered  across  to  the  island  of  trees 
and  grass  and  concrete  walks  raised  in  the  center  of  Union  Square. 
Here  men — a  few  women,  old — sit  in  the  evenings  of  summer, 
looking  at  papers  or  staring  off  or  talking,  and  knots  of  them  stay 
on,  arguing,  very  late;  these  the  unemployed  or  unemployable,  the 
sleepless,  the  malcontent.  There  are  no  formal  orators,  as  at  Colum¬ 
bus  Circle  in  the  nineteen-thirties  and  at  Hyde  Park  Corner.  Each 
group  is  dominated  by  several  articulate  and  strong-lunged  per¬ 
sons  who  battle  each  other  with  prejudices  and  desires,  swaying 
with  intensity,  and  take  on  from  time  to  time  the  interrupters:  a 
forum  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot — Jefferson’s  fear.  Whitman’s  hope, 
the  dream  of  the  younger  Lenin.  It  was  now  about  one  o’clock, 
almost  hot,  and  many  men  were  still  out.  I  stared  for  a  little  at  the 
equestrian  statue,  obscure  in  the  night  on  top  of  its  pedestal,  think- 
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ing  that  the  misty  Rider  would  sweep  away  again  all  these  men  at 
his  feet,  whenever  he  liked — what  symbol  for  power  yet  in  a  me¬ 
chanical  age  rivals  the  mounted  man? — and  moved  to  the  nearest 
group;  or  I  plunged  to  it. 

The  dictator  to  the  group  was  old,  with  dark  cracked  skin, 
fixed  eyes  in  an  excited  face,  leaning  forward  madly  on  his  bench 
toward  the  half-dozen  men  in  semicircle  before  him.  “It’s  bread! 
It’s  bread!”  he  was  saying.  “It’s  bittersweet.  All  the  bitter  and 
all  the  sweetness.  Of  an  overture.  What  else  do  you  want?  When 
you  ask  for  steak  and  potatoes,  do  you  want  pastry  with  it?  Its 
bread!  It’s  bread!  Help  yourself!  Help  yourself!” 

The  listeners  stood  expressionless,  except  one  who  was  smil¬ 
ing  with  contempt  and  interrupted  now. 

“Never  a  happy  minute,  never  a  happy  minute!”  the  old  man 
cried.  “It’s  good  to  be  dead!  Some  men  should  kill  themselves.” 

“Don’t  you  want  to  live?”  said  the  smiling  man. 

“Of  course  I  want  to  live.  Everyone  wants  to  live!  If  death 
comes,  suddenly  it’s  better.  It’s  better!” 

With  pain  I  turned  away.  The  next  group  were  talking  dif¬ 
fusely  and  angrily  about  the  mayor,  and  I  passed  to  a  third,  where 
a  frantic  olive-skinned  young  man  with  a  fringe  of  silky  beard 
was  exclaiming: 

“No  restaurant  in  New  York  had  the  Last  Supper!  No.  When 
people  sit  down,  to  eat  they  should  think  of  that! 

“Listen,”  said  a  white-shirted  student  on  the  rail,  glancing  around 
for  approbation,  “listen,  if  I  open  a  restaurant  and  put  The  Last 
Supper  up  over  the  door,  how  much  money  do  you  think  I’d  l(^e? 
Ten  thousand  dollars?” 

The  fourth  cluster  was  larger  and  appeared  more  coherent. 
A  savage  argument  was  in  progress  between  a  man  of  fifty  with 
an  oily  red  face,  hatted,  very  determined  in  manner,  and  a  muscu¬ 
lar  fellow  half  his  age  with  heavy  eyebrows,  coatless,  plainly  Irish. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  men  were  packed  around  them,  and  others  on 
a  bench  near  the  rail  against  which  the  Irishman  was  lounging 
were  attending  also.  I  listened  for  a  few  minutes.  The  question 
was  whether  the  President  was  trying  to  get  us  into  the  war 
Of,  rather,  whether  this  was  legitimate,  since  the  Irishman  claimed 
that  Roosevelt  was  a  goddamned  warmonger  whom  all  the  real 
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people  in  the  country  hated,  and  the  older  man  claimed  that  we 
should  have  gone  into  the  f — ing  war  when  France  fell  a  year  be¬ 
fore,  as  everybody  in  the  country  knew  except  a  few  immigrant 
rats.  Redface  talked  ten  times  as  much  as  the  Irishman,  but  he 
was  not  able  to  establish  any  advantage  that  I  could  see.  He 
ranted,  and  then  Irish  either  repeated  shortly  and  fiercely  what  he 
had  said  last,  or  shifted  his  ground.  The  audieijce  were  silent — 
favoring  whom  I  don’t  know,  but  evidently  much  interested.  One 
or  two  men  pushed  out  of  the  group,  others  arrived  behind  me, 
and  I  was  eddied  forward  toward  the  disputants.  The  young 
Irishman  broke  suddenly  into  a  tirade  by  the  man  with  the  hat: 

“You’re  full  of  s — .  Roosevelt  even  tried  to  get  us  in  with  the 
communists  in  the  Spanish  war.  If  he  could  have  done  it  we’d 
have  been  burning  churches  down  like  the  rest  of  the  Reds.” 

No,  that  s  not  right,”  I  heard  my  own  voice,  and  pushed  for¬ 
ward,  feeling  blood  in  my  face,  beginning  to  tremble.  “No,  Roose¬ 
velt,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  helped  Franco  by  non-intervention,  at  the 
same  time  that  Italians  and  German  planes  were  fighting  against 
the  Government  and  arms  couldn’t  get  in  from  France.” 

“What’s  that?  What  are  you,  a  Jew?”  He  turned  to  me  con¬ 
temptuously,  and  was  back  at  the  older  man  before  I  could  speak. 
“The  only  reason  we  weren’t  over  there  four  years  ago  is  because 
you  can  only  screw  us  so  much.  Then  we  quit.  No  New  Deal 
bastard  could  make  us  go  help  the  goddamned  communists.” 

“That  ain’t  the  question,  it’s  if  we  want  to  fight  nou/  or  later. 
Them  Nazis  ain’t  gonna  sit!”  shouted  the  red-faced  man.  “They 
got  Egypt  practically,  and  then  it’s  India  if  it  ain’t  England  first. 
It  ain’t  a  question  of  the  communists,  the  communists  are  on 
Hitler’s  side.  I  tellya  we  can  wait  and  wait  and  chew  and  spit  and 
the  first  thing  you  know  they’ll  be  in  England,  and  then  who’s 
gonna  help  us  when  they  start  after  us?  Maybe  Brazil?  Get  wise 
to  the  world!  Spain  don’t  matter  now  one  way  or  the  other,  they 
ain’t  gonna  help  and  they  can’t  hurt.  It’s  Germany  and  Italy  and 
Japan,  and  if  it  ain’t  too  late  now  it’s  gonna  be.  Get  wise  to  your¬ 
self.  We  shoulda  gone  in - ” 

“What  with?”  said  the  Irishman  with  disdain.  “Pop,  pop. 
Wooden  machine  guns?” 

“We  were  as  ready  a  year  ago  as  we  are  now.  Defense  don’t 
mean  nothing,  you  gotta  have  to  fight!” 
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“No,  we’re  much  better  off  now,”  I  said,  “than  we  were  a  year 
ago.  When  England  went  in,  to  keep  its  word  to  Poland,  what 
good  was  it  to  Poland?  The  German  Army - ” 

“Shut  up,  you  Jew,”  said  the  Irishman. 

“I’m  not  a  Jew,”  I  said  to  him.  “What  makes - ” 

“Listen,  Pop,”  he  said  to  the  man  in  the  hat,  “it’s  O.K.  to  shoot 
your  mouth  off,  but  what  the  hell  have  you  got  to  do  with  it?  You 
aren’t  gonna  do  any  fighting.” 

“Listen,”  I  said. 

“You  sit  on  your  big  ass  and  talk  about  who’s  gonna  fight 
who.  Nobody’s  gonna  fight  anybody.  If  we  feel  hot,  we  ought  to 
clean  up  some  of  the  sons  of  bitches  here  before  we  go  sticking 
our  nuts  anywhere  to  help  England.  We  ought  to  clean  up  the 
sons  of  bitches  in  Wall  Street  and  Washington  before  we  take  any 
ocean  trips.  You  want  to  know  something?  You  know  why  Ger¬ 
many’s  winning  everything  in  this  war?  Because  there  ain’t  no 
Jews  back  home.  There  ain’t  no  more  Jews,  first  shouting  war  like 
this  one  here”— nodding  at  me— “and  then  skinning  off  to  the 
synagogue  with  the  profits.  Wake  up,  Pop!  You  must  have  been 
around  in  the  last  war,  you  ought  to  know  better.” 

I  was  too  nervous  to  be  angry  or  resentful.  But  I  began  to  have 
a  sense  of  oppression  in  breathing.  I  took  the  Irishman  by  the  arm. 

“Listen,  I  told  you  I’m  not  a  Jew.” 

“I  don’t  give  a  damn  what  you  are.”  He  turned  his  half-dark 
eyes  to  me,  wrenching  his  arm  loose.  “You  talk  like  a  Jew. 

“What  does  that  mean?”  Some  part  of  me  wanted  to  laugh. 
“How  does  a  Jew  talk?” 

“They  talk  like  you,  buddy.” 

“That’s  a  fine  argument!  But  if  I’m  not  a  Jew,  my  talk  only - 

“You  probably  are  a  Jew.  You  look  like  a  Jew.” 

“I  look  like  a  Jew?  Listen”— I  swung  around  eagerly  to  a  man 
standing  next  to  me— “do  I  look  like  a  Jew?  It  doesn’t  matter 
whether  I  do  or  not— a  Jew  is  as  good  as  anybody  and  better  than 
this  son  of  a  bitch.”  I  was  not  exactly  excited,  I  was  trying  to  adapt 
my  language  as  my  need  for  the  crowd,  and  sudden  respect  for  its 
judgment,  possessed  me.  “But  in  fact  I’m  not  Jewish  and  I  don’t 

look  Jewish.  Do  I?”  j  u  i£ 

The  man  looked  at  me  quickly  and  said,  half  to  me  and  halt 

to  the  Irishman,  “Hell,  I  don’t  know.  Sure  he  does. 
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A  wave  of  disappointment  and  outrage  swept  me  almost  to 
tears.  I  felt  like  a  man  betrayed  by  his  brother.  The  lamps  seemed 
brighter  and  vaguer,  the  night  large.  Glancing  ’round,  I  saw  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  bench  near  me  a  tall,  heavy,  serious-looking  man  of 
thirty,  well  dressed,  whom  I  had  noticed  earlier,  and  appealed  to 
him,  “Tell  me,  do  I  look  Jewish.?” 

But  he  only  stared  up  and  waved  his  head  vaguely.  I  saw  with 
horror  that  something  was  wrong  with  him. 

“You  look  like  a  Jew.  You  talk  like  a  Jew.  You  are  a  Jew,”  I 
heard  the  Irishman  say. 

I  heard  murmuring  among  the  men,  but  I  could  see  nothing 
very  clearly.  It  seemed  very  hot.  I  faced  the  Irishman  again  help¬ 
lessly,  holding  my  voice  from  rising. 

“I’m  not  a  Jew,”  I  told  him.  “I  might  be,  but  I’m  not.  You  have 
no  bloody  reason  to  think  so,  and  you  can’t  make  me  a  Jew  by 
simply  repeating  like  an  idiot  that  I  am.” 

“Don’t  deny  it,  son,”  said  the  red-faced  man,  “stand  up  to  him.” 

“God  damn  it” — suddenly  I  was  furious,  whirling  like  a  fool 
(was  I  afraid  of  the  Irishman.?  had  he  conquered  me?)  on  the 
red-faced  man— “I’m  not  denying  it!  Or  rather  I  am,  but  only  be¬ 
cause  I’m  not  a  Jew!  I  despise  renegades,  I  hate  Jews  who  turn  on 
their,  people,  if  I  were  a  Jew  I  would  say  so,  I  would  be  proud  to 
be.  What  is  the  vicious  opinion  of  a  man  like  this  to  me  if  I  were 
a  Jew.?  But  I’m  not.  Why  the  hell  should  I  admit  I  am  if  I’m  not?” 

“Jesus,  the  Jew  is  excited,”  said  the  Irishman. 

“I  have  a  right  to  be  excited,  you  son  of  a  bitch.  Suppose  I 
call  you  a  Jew.  Yes,  you’re  a  Jew.  Does  that  mean  anything?” 

“Not  a  damn  thing.”  He  spat  over  the  rail  past  a  man’s  head. 

“Prove  that  you’re  not.  I  say  you  are.” 

“Now  listen,  you  Jew.  I’m  a  Catholic.” 

“So  am  I,  or  I  was  born  one.  I’m  not  one  now.  I  was  born  a 
Catholic.”  I  was  a  little  calmer  but  goaded,  obsessed  with  the  need 
to  straighten  this  out.  I  felt  that  everything  for  everyone  there 
depended  on  my  proving  him  wrong.  If  once  this  evil  for  which 
we  have  not  even  a  name  could  be  exposed  to  the  rest  of  the  men 
as  empty — if  I  could  prot/e  I  was  not  a  Jew — it  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  neither  would  anyone  else  be  a  Jew  to  be  accused.  Then 
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it  could  be  trampled  on.  Fascist  America  was  at  stake.  I  listened, 
intensely  anxious  for  our  fate. 

“Yeah.?”  said  the  Irishman.  “Say  the  Apostles’  Creed.” 

Memory  went  swirling  back.  I  could  hear  the  little  bell  die  as 
I  hushed  it  and  set  it  on  the  felt.  Father  Boniface  looked  at  me 
tall  from  the  top  of  the  steps  and  smiled,  greeting  me  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  before  dawn  as  I  came  to  serve,  the  men  pressed  around  me 
under  the  lamps,  and  I  could  remember  nothing  but  visibilium 
omnium,  et  invisibilium. 

“I  don’t  remember  it.” 

The  Irishman  laughed  with  his  certainty. 

The  papers  in  my  pocket;  I  thought  them  over  hurriedly.  In  my 
wallet.  What  would  they  prove.?  Details  of  ritual.  Church  history: 
anyone  could  learn  them.  My  piece  of  Irish  blood.  Shame,  shame: 
shame  for  my  ruthless  people.  I  will  not  be  his  blood.  I  wish  I 
were  a  Jew,  I  would  change  my  blood,  to  be  able  to  say  Yes  and 
defy  him. 

“I’m  not  a  Jew.”  I  felt  a  fool.  “You  only  say  so.  You  haven’t  any 
evidence  in  the  world.” 

He  leaned  forward  from  the  rail,  close  to  me.  “Are  you  cut.?” 

Shock,  fear  ran  through  me  before  I  could  make  any  meaning  out 
of  bis  words.  Then  they  ran  faster,  and  I  felt  confused. 

From  that  point  nothing  is  clear  for  me.  I  stayed  a  long  time — 
it  seemed  impossible  to  leave,  showing  him  victor  to  them — think¬ 
ing  of  possible  allies  and  new  plans  of  proof,  but  without  hope.  I 
was  tired  to  the  marrow.  The  arguments  rushed  on,  and  I  spoke 
often  now  but  seldom  was  heeded  except  by  an  old  fat  woman, 
very  short  and  dirty,  who  listened  intently  to  everyone.  Heavier 
and  heavier  appeared  to  me  to  press  upon  us  in  the  fading  night 
our  general  guilt. 

In  the  days  following,  as  my  resentment  died,  I  saw  that  I  had 
not  been  a  victim  altogether  unjustly.  My  persecutors  were  right: 
I  was  a  Jew.  The  imaginary  Jew  I  was  was  as  real  as  the  imaginary 
Jew  hunted  down,  on  other  nights  and  days,  in  a  real  Jew.  Every 
murderer  strikes  the  mirror,  the  lash  of  the  torturer  falls  on  the 
mirror  and  cuts  the  real  image,  and  the  real  and  the  imaginary 
blood  flow  down  together. 


WINTER  NIGHT 
by  Kay  Boyle 
From  The  New  Yorker 


There  is  a  time  of  apprehension  which  begins  with  the  beginning 
of  darkness  and  to  which  only  the  speech  of  love  can  lend  security. 
It  is  there,  in  abeyance,  at  the  end  of  every  day,  not  urgent  enough 
to  be  given  the  name  of  fear  but  rather  of  concern  for  how  the 
hours  are  to  be  reprieved  from  fear,  and  those  who  have  forgotten 
how  it  was  when  they  were  children  can  remember  nothing  of  this. 
It  may  begin  around  five  o’clock  on  a  winter  afternoon,  when  the 
light  outside  is  dying  in  the  windows.  At  that  hour  the  New  York 
apartment  in  which  Felicia  lived  was  filled  with  shadows,  and  the 
little  girl  would  wait  alone  in  the  living  room,  looking  out  at  the 
winter-stripped  trees  which  stood  black  in  the  Park  against  the 
isolated  ovals  of  unclean  snow.  Now  it  was  January,  and  the  day 
had  been  a  cold  one;  the  water  of  the  artificial  lake  was  frozen  fast, 
but  because  of  the  cold  and  the  coming  darkness,  the  skaters  had 
ceased  to  move  across  its  surface.  The  street  that  lay  between  the 
Park  and  the  apartment  house  was  wide,  and  the  two-way  streams 
of  cars  and  busses,  some  with  their  headlamps  already  shining,  ad¬ 
vanced  and  halted,  halted  and  poured  swiftly  on,  to  the  tempo  of 
the  traffic  signals’  altering  lights.  The  time  of  apprehension  had  set 
in,  and  Felicia,  who  was  seven,  stood  at  the  window  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  and  waited  before  she  asked  the  questions.  When  the  signals 
below  changed  from  red  to  green  again,  or  when  the  double-decker 
bus  turned  the  corner  below,  she  would  ask  it.  The  words  of  it 
were  already  there,  tentative  in  her  mouth,  when  the  answer  came 
from  the  far  end  of  the  hall. 

“Your  mother,”  said  the  voice  among  the  sound  of  kitchen  things. 
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“she  telephoned  up  before  you  came  in  from  school.  She  won’t  be 
back  in  time  for  supper.  I  was  to  tell  you  a  sitter  was  coming  in 
from  the  sitting-parents’  place.”  ' 

Felicia  turned  back  from  the  window  into  the  obscurity  of  the 
living  room,  and  she  looked  toward  the  open  door  and  into  the  hall 
beyond  it,  where  the  light  from  the  kitchen  fell  in  a  clear,  yellow 
angle  across  the  wall  and  onto  the  strip  of  carpet.  Her  hands  were 
cold,  and  she  put  them  in  her  jacket  pockets  as  she  walked  care¬ 
fully  across  the  living-room  rug  and  stopped  at  the  edge  of  light. 

“Will  she  be  home  late?”  she  said. 

For  a  moment  there  was  the  sound  of  water  running  in  the 
kitchen,  a  long  way  away,  and  then  the  sound  of  the  water  ceased, 
and  the  high.  Southern  voice  went  on,  “She’ll  come  home  when 
she  gets  ready  to  come  home.  That’s  all  I  have  to  say.  If  she  wants 
to  spend  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  and  ten  cents’  carfare  on  top  of 
that  three  or  four  nights  out  of  the  week  for  a  sitting  parent  to  come 
in  here  and  sit,  it’s  her  own  business.  It  certainly  ain’t  nothing  to 
do  with  you  or  me.  She  makes  her  money,  just  like  the  rest  of  us 
does.  She  works  all  day  down  there  in  the  office,  or  whatever  it  is, 
just  like  the  rest  of  us  works,  and  she’s  entitled  to  spend  her  money 
like  she  wants  to  spend  it.  There’s  no  law  in  the  world  against  buy¬ 
ing  your  own  freedom.  Your  mother  and  me,  we’re  just  buying  our 
own  freedom,  that’s  all  we’re  doing.  And  we’re  not  doing  nobody 
no  harm.” 

“Do  you  know  who  she’s  having  supper  with?”  said  Felicia  from 
the  edge  of  dark.  There  was  one  more  step  to  take  and  then  she 
would  be  standing  in  the  light  that  fell  on  the  strip  of  carpet,  but 
she  did  not  take  the  step. 

“Do  I  know  who  she’s  having  supper  with?”  the  voice  cried  out 
in  what  might  have  been  derision,  and  there  was  the  sound  of 
dishes  striking  the  metal  ribs  of  the  drainboard  by  the  sink.  “Maybe 
it’s  Mr.  Van  Johnson  or  Mr.  Frank  Sinatra,  or  maybe  it’s  just  the 
Duke  of  Wincers  for  the  evening.  All  I  know  is  you’re  having  soft- 
boiled  egg  and  spinach  and  applesauce  for  supper,  and  you  re  go¬ 
ing  to  have  it  quick  now  because  the  time  is  getting  away.” 

The  voice  from  the  kitchen  had  no  name.  It  was  as  variable  as 
the  faces  and  figures  of  the  women  who  came  and  sat  in  the  eve¬ 
nings.  Month  by  month  the  voice  in  the  kitchen  altered  to  another 
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voice,  and  the  sitting  parents  w^ere  no  more  than  lonely  aunts  of  an 
evening  or  two,  who  sometimes  returned  and  sometimes  did  not  to 
this  apartment  in  which  they  had  sat  before.  Nobody  stayed  any¬ 
where  very  long  any  more,  Felicia’s  mother  told  her.  It  was  part  of 
the  time  in  which  you  lived,  and  part  of  the  life  of  the  city,  but 
when  the  fathers  came  back,  all  this  would  be  miraculously 
changed.  Perhaps  you  would  live  in  a  house  again,  a  small  one, 
with  fir  trees  on  either  side  of  the  short  brick ‘wall,  and  Father 
would  drive  up  every  night  from  the  station  just  after  darkness  set 
in.  When  Felicia  thought  of  this,  she  stepped  quickly  into  the  clear 
angle  of  light,  and  she  left  the  dark  of  the  living  room  behind  her 
and  ran  softly  down  the  hall. 

The  drop-leaf  table  stood  in  the  kitchen  between  the  refrigerator 
and  the  sink,  and  Felicia  sat  down  at  the  place  that  was  set.  The 
voice  at  the  sink  was  speaking  still,  and  while  Felicia  ate  it  did 
not  cease  to  speak  until  the  bell  of  the  front  door  rang  abruptly. 
The  girl  walked  around  the  table  and  went  down  the  hall,  wiping 
her  dark  palms  on  her  apron,  and,  from  the  drop-leaf  table,  Felicia 
watched  her  step  from  the  angle  of  light  into  darkness  and  open 
the  door.  . 

“You  put  in  an  early  appearance,”  the  girl  said,  and  the  woman 
who  had  rung  the  bell  came  into  the  hall.  The  door  closed  behind 
her,  and  the  girl  showed  her  into  the  living  room  and  lit  the  lamp 
on  the  bookcase,  and  the  shadows  were  suddenly  bleached  away. 
But  when  the  girl  turned,  the  woman  turned  from  the  living  room, 
too,  and  followed  her,  humbly  and  in  silence,  to  the  threshold  of 
the  kitchen.  “Sometimes  they  keep  me  standing  around  waiting 
after  it’s  time  for  me  to  be  getting  on  home,  the  sitting  parents  do,” 
the  girl  said,  and  she  picked  up  the  last  two  dishes  from  the  table 
and  put  them  in  the  sink.  The  woman  who  stood  in  the  doorway 
was  small,  and  when  she  undid  the  white  silk  scarf  from  around  her 
head,  Felicia  saw  that  her  hair  was  black.  She  wore  it  parted  in  the 
middle,  and  it  had  not  been  cut  but  was  drawn  back  loosely  into 
a  knot  behind  her  head.  She  had  very  clean  white  gloves  on,  and  her 
face  was  pale,  and  there  was  a  look  of  sorrow  in  her  soft  black  eyes. 
“Sometimes  I  have  to  stand  out  there  in  the  hall  with  my  hat  and 
coat  on,  waiting  for  the  sitting  parents  to  turn  up,”  the  girl  said, 
and  as  she  turned  on  the  water  in  the  sink,  the  contempt  she  had 
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for  them  hung  on  the  kitchen  air.  “But  you’re  ahead  of  time,”  she 
said,  and  she  held  the  dishes,  first  one  and  then  the  other,  under 
the  flow  of  steaming  water. 

The  woman  in  the  doorway  wore  a  neat  black  coat,  not  a  new- 
looking  coat,  and  it  had  no  fur  on  it,  but  it  had  a  smooth  velvet 
collar  and  velvet  lapels.  She  did  not  move  or  smile,  and  she  gave  no 
sign  that  she  had  heard  the  girl  speaking  above  the  sound  of  water 
at  the  sink.  She  simply  stood  looking  at  Felicia,  who  sat  at  the  table 
with  the  milk  in  her  glass  not  finished  yet.  “Are  you  the  child  ?  she 
said  at  last,  and  her  voice  was  low  and  the  pronunciation  of  the 
words  a  little  strange. 

“Yes,  this  here’s  Felicia,”  the  girl  said,  and  the  dark  hands  dried 
the  dishes  and  put  them  away.  “You  drink  up  your  milk  quick, 
now,  Felicia,  so’s  I  can  rinse  your  glass.” 

“I  will  wash  the  glass,”  said  the  woman.  “I  would  like  to  wash 
the  glass  for  her,”  and  Felicia  sat  looking  across  the  table  at  the 
face  in  the  doorway  that  was  filled  with  such  unspoken  grief.  I 
will  wash  the  glass  for  her  and  clean  off  the  table,  the  woman  was 
saying  quietly.  “^Vhen  the  child  is  finished,  she  will  show  me  where 
her  night  things  are.” 

“The  others,  they  wouldn’t  do  anything  like  that,”  the  girl  said, 
and  she  hung  the  dishcloth  over  the  rack.  They  wouldn  t  put  their 
hand  to  housework,  the  sitting  parents.  That  s  where  they  got  the 
name  for  them,”  she  said. 

Whenever  the  front  door  closed  behind  the  girl  in  the  evening, 
it  would  usually  be  that  the  sitting  parent  who  was  there  would 
take  up  a  book  of  fairy  stories  and  read  aloud  for  a  while  to  Felicia, 
or  else  would  settle  herself  in  the  big  chair  in  the  living  room  and 
begin  to  tell  the  words  of  a  story  in  drowsiness  to  her,  while  Felicia 
took  off  her  clothes  in  the  bedroom,  and  folded  them,  and  put  her 
pajamas  on,  and  brushed  her  teeth,  and  did  her  hair.  But  this  time 
that  was  not  the  way  it  happened.  Instead,  the  woman  sat  down 
on  the  other  chair  at  the  kitchen  table,  and  she  began  at  once  to 
speak,  not  of  good  fairies  or  bad,  or  of  animals  endowed  with 
human  speech,  but  to  speak  quietly,  in  spite  of  the  eagerness  be¬ 
hind  her  words,  of  a  thing  that  seemed  of  singular  importance 

to 

“It  is  strange  that  I  should  have  been  sent  here  tonight,”  she  said. 
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her  eyes  moving  slowly  from  feature  to  feature  of  Felicia’s  face,  “for 
you  look  like  a  child  that  I  knew  once,  and  this  is  the  anniversary 
of  that  child.” 

“Did  she  have  hair  like  mine?”  Felicia  asked  quickly,  and  she 
did  not  keep  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  unfinished  glass  of  milk  in  shy¬ 
ness  any  more. 

“Yes,  she  did.  She  had  hair  like  yours,”  said  the  woman,  and  her 
glance  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  locks  which  fell  straight  and 
thick  on  the  shoulders  of  Felicia’s  dress.  It  may  have  been  that  she 
thought  to  stretch  out  her  hand  and  touch  the  ends  of  Felicia’s  hair, 
for  her  fingers  stirred  as  they  lay  clasped  together  on  the  table,  and 
then  they  relapsed  into  passivity  again.  “But  it  is  not  the  hair  alone, 
it  is  the  delicacy  of  your  face,  too,  and  your  eyes  the  same,  filled 
with  the  same  spring-lilac  color,”  the  woman  said,  pronouncing  the 
words  carefully.  “She  had  little  coats  of  golden  fur  on  her  arms 
and  legs,”  she  said,  “and  when  we  were  closed  up  there,  the  lot  of 
us  in  the  cold,  I  used  to  make  her  laugh  when  I  told  her  that  the  fur 
that  was  so  pretty,  like  a  little  fawn’s  skin  on  her  arms,  would 
always  help  to  keep  her  warm.” 

“And  did  it  keep  her  warm?”  asked  Felicia,  and  she  gave  a  little 
jerk  of  laughter  as  she  looked  down  at  her  own  legs  hanging  under 
the  table,  with  the  bare  calves  thin  and  covered  with  a  down  of  hair. 

“It  did  not  keep  her  warm  enough,”  the  woman  said,  and  now 
the  mask  of  grief  had  come  back  upon  her  face.  “So  we  used  to  take 
everything  we  could  spare  from  ourselves,  and  we  would  sew  them 
into  cloaks  and  other  kinds  of  garments  for  her  and  for  the  other 
children.” 

“Was  it  a  school?”  said  Felicia  when  the  woman’s  voice  had 
ceased  to  speak. 

“No,”  said  the  woman  softly,  “it  was  not  a  school,  but  still  there 
were  a  lot  of  children  there.  It  was  a  camp — that  was  the  name  the 
place  had;  it  was  a  camp.  It  was  a  place  where  they  put  people  until 
they  could  decide  what  was  to  be  done  with  them.”  She  sat  with 
her  hands  clasped,  silent  a  moment,  looking  at  Felicia.  “That  little 
dress  you  have  on,  she  said,  not  saying  the  words  to  anybody, 
scarcely  saying  them  aloud.  “Oh,  she  would  have  liked  that  little 
dress,  the  little  buttons  shaped  like  hearts,  and  the  white  collar - ” 
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“I  have  four  school  dresses,”  Felicia  said.  “I’ll  show  them  to  you. 
How  many  dresses  did  she  have?” 

“Well,  there,  you  see,  there  in  the  camp,”  said  the  woman,  “she 
did  not  have  any  dresses  except  the  little  skirt  and  the  pullover. 
That  was  all  she  had.  She  had  brought  just  a  handkerchief  of  her 
belongings  with  her,  like  everybody  else — just  enough  for  three 
days  away  from  home  was  what  they  told  us,  so  she  did  not  have 
enough  to  last  the  winter.  But  she  had  her  ballet  slippers,”  the 
woman  said,  and  her  clasped  fingers  did  not  move.  “She  had 
brought  them  because  she  thought  during  her  three  days  away 
from  home  she  would  have  the  time  to  practice  her  ballet.” 

“I’ve  been  to  the  ballet,”  Felicia  said  suddenly,  and  she  said  it  so 
eagerly  that  she  stuttered  a  little  as  the  words  came  out  of  her 
mouth.  She  slipped  quickly  down  from  the  chair  and  went  around 
the  table  to  where  the  woman  sat.  Then  she  took  one  of  the 
woman’s  hands  away  from  the  other  that  held  it  fast,  and  she  pulled 
her  toward  the  door.  “Come  into  the  living  room  and  1 11  do  a 
pirouette  for  you,”  she  said,  and  then  she  stopped  speaking,  her 
eyes  halted  on  the  woman’s  face.  “Did  she — did  the  little  girl 
could  she  do  a  pirouette  very  well?”  she  said. 

“Yes,  she  could.  At  first  she  could,”  said  the  woman,  and  Felicia 
felt  uneasy  now  at  the  sound  of  sorrow  in  her  words.  But  after  that 
she  was  hungry.  She  was  hungry  all  winter,”  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
“We  were  all  hungry,  but  the  children  were  the  hungriest.  Even 
now,”  she  said,  and  her  voice  went  suddenly  savage,  when  I  see 
milk  like  that,  clean,  fresh  milk  standing  in  a  glass,  I  want  to  cry  out 
loud,  I  want  to  beat  my  hands  on  the  table,  because  it  did  not  have 
to  be!”  She  had  drawn  her  fingers  abruptly  away  from  Felicia  norfi^, 
and  Felicia  stood  before  her,  cast  off,  forlorn,  alone  again  in  the 
time  of  apprehension.  “That  was  three  years  ago,  the  woman  was 
saying,  and  one  hand  was  lifted,  as  if  in  weariness,  to  shade  her 
face.  “It  was  somewhere  else,  it  was  in  another  country,’  she  said, 
and  behind  her  hand  her  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  substance  of 
a  world  in  which  Felicia  had  played  no  part. 

“Did— did  the  little  girl  cry  when  she  was  hungry?”  Felicia 
asked,  and  the  woman  shook  her  head. 

“Sometimes  she  cried,”  she  said,  “but  not  very  much.  She  was  very 
quiet.  One  night,  when  she  heard  the  other  children  crying,  she  said 
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to  me,  ‘You  know,  they  are  not  crying  because  they  want  something 
to  eat.  They  are  crying  because  their  mothers  have  gone  away.’  ” 

“Did  the  mothers  have  to  go  out  to  supper?”  Felicia  asked,  and 
she  watched  the  woman’s  face  for  the  answer. 

“No,”  said  the  woman.  She  stood  up  from  her  chair,  and  now  that 
she'  put  her  hand  on  the  little  girl’s  shoulder,  Felicia  was  taken  into 
the  sphere  of  love  and  intimacy  again.  “Shall  we  go  into  the  other 
room,  and  you  will  do  your  pirouette  for  me?”*  the  woman  said, 
and  they  went  from  the  kitchen  and  down  the  strip  of  carpet  on 
which  the  clear  light  fell.  In  the  front  room  they  paused,  hand  in 
hand,  in  the  glow  of  the  shaded  lamp,  and  the  woman  looked 
about  her,  at  the  books,  the  low  tables  with  the  magazines  and  ash 
trays  on  them,  the  vase  of  roses  on  the  piano,  looking  with  dark, 
scarcely  seeing  eyes  at  these  things  that  had  no  reality  at  all.  It  was 
only  when  she  saw  the  little  white  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  that 
she  gave  any  sign,  and  then  she  said  quickly,  “What  time  does  your 
mother  put  you  to  bed?” 

Felicia  waited  a  moment,  and  in  the  interval  of  waiting  the 
woman  lifted  one  hand  and,  as  if  in  reverence,  touched  Felicia’s  hair. 

“What  time  did  the  little  girl  you  knew  in  the  other  place  go  to 
bed?”  Felicia  asked. 

“Ah,  God,  I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  remember,”  the  woman  said. 

“Was  she  your  little  girl?”  said  Felicia  softly,  stubbornly. 

“No,”  said  the  woman.  “She  was  not  mine.  At  least,  at  first  she 
was  not  mine.  She  had  a  mother,  a  real  mother,  but  the  mother 
had  to  go  away.” 

“Did  she  come  back  late?”  asked  Felicia. 

“No,  ah,  no,  she  could  not  come  back,  she  never  came  back,”  the 
woman  said,  and  now  she  turned,  her  arm  around  Felicia’s  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  she  sat  down  in  the  low,  soft  chair.  “Why  am  I  saying  all 
this  to  you,  why  am  I  doing  it?”  she  cried  out  in  grief,  and  she  held 
Felicia  close  against  her.  “I  had  thought  to  speak  of  the  anniversary 
to  you,  and  that  was  all,  and  now  I  am  saying  these  other  things  to 
you.  Three  years  ago  today,  exactly,  the  little  girl  became  my  little 
girl  because  her  mother  went  away.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  There 
is  nothing  more.” 

Felicia  waited  another  moment,  held  close  against  the  woman, 
and  listening  to  the  swift,  strong  heartbeats  in  the  woman’s  breast. 
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“But  the  mother,”  she  said  then,  in  the  small,  persistent  voice, 
“did  she  take  a  taxi  when  she  went?” 

“This  is  the  way  it  used  to  happen,”  said  the  woman,  speaking  in 
hopelessness  and  bitterness  in  the  softly  lighted  room.  “Every  week 
they  used  to  come  into  the  place  where  we  were  and  they  would 
read  a  list  of  names  out.  Sometimes  it  would  be  the  names  of  children 
they  would  read  out,  and  then  a  little  later  they  would  have  to  go 
away.  And  sometimes  it  would  be  the  grown  people’s  names,  the 
names  of  the  mothers  or  big  sisters,  or  other  women’s  names.  The 
men  were  not  with  us.  The  fathers  were  somewhere  else,  in  another 
place.” 

“Yes,”  Felicia  said.  “I  know.” 

“We  had  been  there  only  a  little  while,  maybe  ten  days  or  maybe 
not  so  long,”  the  woman  went  on,  holding  Felicia  against  her  still, 
“when  they  read  the  name  of  the  little  girl’s  mother  out,  and  that 
afternoon  they  took  her  away.” 

“What  did  the  little  girl  do?”  Felicia  said. 

“She  wanted  to  think  up  the  best  way  of  getting  out,  so  that  she 
could  go  find  her  mother,”  said  the  woman,  “but  she  could  not  think 
of  anything  good  enough  until  the  third  or  fourth  day.  And  then  she 
tied  her  ballet  slippers  up  in  the  handkerchief  again,  and  she  went  up 
to  the  guard  standing  at  the  door.”  The  woman’s  voice  was  gentle, 
controlled  now.  “She  asked  the  guard  please  to  open  the  door  so 
that  she  could  go  out.  ‘This  is  Thursday,’  she  said,  ‘and  every  Tues¬ 
day  and  Thursday  I  have  my  ballet  lessons.  If  I  miss  a  ballet  lesson, 
they  do  not  count  the  money  off,  so  my  mother  would  be  just  pay¬ 
ing  for  nothing,  and  she  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  nothing.  I  missed 
my  ballet  lesson  on  Tuesday,’  she  said  to  the  guard,  ‘and  I  must  nof 
miss  it  again  today.’  ” 

Felicia  lifted  her  head  from  the  woman’s  shoulder,  and  she  shook 
her  hair  back  and  looked  in  question  and  wonder  at  the  woman’s 
face. 

“And  did  the  man  let  her  go?”  she  said. 

“No,  he  did.  not.  He  could  not  do  that,”  said  the  woman.  “He  was 
a  soldier  and  he  had  to  do  what  he  was  told.  So  every  evening  after 
her  mother  went,  I  used  to  brush  the  little  girl’s  hair  for  her,”  the 
woman  went  on  saying.  “And  while  I  brushed  it,  I  used  to  tell  her 
the  stories  of  the  ballets.  Sometimes  I  would  begin  with  Narcissus," 
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the  woman  said,  and  she  parted  Felicia’s  locks  with  her  lingers,  “so 
if  you  will  go  and  get  your  brush  now,  I  will  tell  it  while  I  brush 
your  hair.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Felicia,  and  she  made  two  whirls  as  she  went 
quickly  to  her  bedroom.  On  the  way  back  she  stopped  and  held 
onto  the  piano  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand  while  she  went  up  on 
her  toes.  “Did  you  see  me.?  Did  you  see  me  standing  on  my  toes.?” 
she  called  to  the  woman,  and  the  woman  sat  smiling  in  love  and 
contentment  at  her. 

“Yes,  wonderful,  really  wonderful,”  she  said.  “I  am  sure  I  have 
never  seen  anyone  do  it  so  well.”  Felicia  came  spinning  toward  her, 
whirliAg  in  pirouette  after  pirouette,  and  she  flung  herself  down  in 
the  chair  close  to  her,  with  her  thin  bones  pressed  against  the 
woman’s  soft,  wide  hip.  The  woman  took  the  silver-backed,  mono- 
grammed  brush  and  the  tortoise-shell  comb  in  her  hands,  and  now 
she  began  to  brush  Felicia’s  hair.  “We  did  not  have  any  soap  at  all 
and  not  very  much  water  to  wash  in,  so  I  never  could  fix  her  as 
nicely  and  prettily  as  I  wanted  to,”  she  said,  and  the  brush  stroked 
regularly,  carefully  down,  caressing  the  shape  of  Felicia’s  head. 

“If  there  wasn’t  very  much  water,  then  how  did  she  do  her  teeth.?” 
Felicia  said. 

“She  did  not  do  her  teeth,”  said  the  woman,  and  she  drew  the 
comb  through  Felicia’s  hair.  “There  were  not  any  toothbrushes  or 
toothpaste,  or  anything  like  that.” 

Felicia  waited  a  moment,  constructing  the  unfamiliar  scene  of  it 
in  silence,  and  then  she  asked  the  tentative  question. 

“Do  I  have  to  do  my  teeth  tonight.?”  she  said. 

“No,”  said  the  woman,  and  she  was  thinking  of  something  else, 
“you  do  not  have  to  do  your  teeth.” 

“If  I  am  your  little  girl  tonight,  can  I  pretend  there  isn’t  enough 
water  to  wash.?”  said  Felicia. 

“Yes,”  said  the  woman,  “you  can  pretend  that  if  you  like.  You  do 
not  have  to  wash,”  she  said,  and  the  comb  passed  lightly  through 
Felicia’s  hair. 

“Will  you  tell  me  the  story  of  the  ballet.?”  said  Felicia,  and  the 
rhythm  of  the  brushing  was  like  the  soft,  slow  rocking  of  sleep. 

“Yes,”  said  the  woman.  “In  the  first  one,  the  place  is  a  forest  glade 
with  little,  pale  birches  growing  in  it,  and  they  have  green  veils 
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over  their  faces  and  green  veils  drifting  from  their  fingers,  because 
it  is  the  springtime.  There  is  the  music  of  a  flute,”  said  the  woman’s 
voice  softly,  softly,  “and  creatures  of  the  wood  are  dancing - ” 

“But  the  mother,”  Felicia  said,  as  suddenly  as  if  she  had  been 
awaked  from  sleep.  “What  did  the  little  girl’s  mother  say  when  she 
didn’t  do  her  teeth  and  didn’t  wash  at  night.?” 

“The  mother  was  not  there,  you  remember,”  said  the  woman,  and 
the  brush  moved  steadily  in  her  hand.  “But  she  did  send  one  little 
letter  back.  Sometimes  the  people  who  went  away  were  able  to  do 
that.  The  mother  wrote  it  in  a  train,  standing  up  in  a  car  that  had 
no  seats,”  she  said,  and  she  might  have  been  telling  the  story  of  the 
ballet  still,  for  her  voice  was  gentle  and  the  brush  did  not  falter  on 
Felicia’s  hair.  “There  were  perhaps  a  great  many  other  people 
standing  up  in  the  train  with  her,  perhaps  all  trying  to  write  their 
little  letters  on  the  bits  of  paper  they  had  managed  to  hide  on  them, 
or  that  they  had  found  in  forgotten  corners  as  they  traveled.  When 
they  had  written  their  letters,  then  they  must  try  to  slip  them  out 
through  the  boards  of  the  car  in  which  they  journeyed,  standing  up,” 
said  the  woman,  “and  these  letters  fell  down  on  the  tracks  under 
the  train,  or  they  were  blown  into  the  fields  or  onto  the  country 
roads,  and  if  it  was  a  kind  person  who  picked  them  up,  he  would 
seal  them  in  envelopes  and  send  them  to  where  they  were  addressed 
to  go.  So  a  letter  came  back  like  this  from  the  little  girl’s  mother,” 
the  woman  said,  and  the  brush  followed  the  comb,  the  comb  the 
brush,  in  steady  pursuit  through  Felicia’s  hair.  “It  said  good-by  to 
the  little  girl,  and  it  said  please  to  take  care  of  her.  It  said,  ‘Who¬ 
ever  reads  this  letter  in  the  camp,  please  take  good  care  of  my  little 
girl  for  me,  and  please  have  her  tonsils  looked  at  by  a  doctor  if  this 
is  possible  to  do.’  ” 

“And  then,”  said  Felicia  softly,  persistently,  “what  happened  to 
the  little  girl.?” 

“I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  say,”  the  woman  said.  But  now  the 
brush  and  comb  had  ceased  to  move,  and  in  the  silence  Felicia 
turned  her  thin,  small  body  on  the  chair,  and  she  and  the  woman 
suddenly  put  their  arms  around  each  other.  “They  must  all  be 
asleep  now,  all  of  them,”  the  woman  said,  and  in  the  silence  that 
fell  on  them  again  they  held  each  other  closer.  “They  must  be  quietly 
asleep  somewhere,  and  not  crying  all  night  because  they  are  hungry 
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and  because  they  are  cold.  For  three  years  I  have  been  saying,  ‘They 
must  all  be  asleep,  and  the  cold  and  the  hunger  and  the  seasons  or 
night  or  day  or  nothing  matters  to  them.’  ” 

It  was  after  midnight  when  Felicia’s  mother  put  her  key  in  the 
lock  of  the  front  door  and  pushed  it  open  and  stepped  into  tlie 
hallway.  She  walked  quickly  to  the  living  room,  and  just  across  the 
threshold  she  slipped  the  three  blue-fox  skins  from  her  shoulders 
and  dropped  them,  with  her  little  velvet  bag,  upon  the  chair.  The 
room  was  quiet,  so  quiet  that  she  could  hear  the  sound  of  breathing 
in  it,  and  no  one  spoke  to  her  in  greeting  as  she  crossed  toward  the 
bedroom  door.  And  then,  as  startling  as  a  slap  across  her  delicately 
tinted  face,  she  saw  the  woman  lying  sleeping  on  the  divan,  and 
Felicia,  in  her  school  dress  still,  asleep  within  the  woman’s  arms. 
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I  MET  the  lieutenant  at  a  cafe  in  Nancy.  Nancy  is  a  beautiful  city, 
a  city  that  seems  to  overflow  with  spontaneous  French  gaiety,  and 
its  girls  are  something  that  American  soldiers  will  be  talking  about 
for  years  when  they  reminisce  across  the  bars  and  the  kitchenette 
tables.  There  was  still  a  lot  of  war  around  Nancy  and  Metz  the 
afternoon  I  met  the  lieutenant  because  General  Patton’s  Third 
Army  had  met  its  toughest  resistance  in  France  in  that  region,  but 
the  city  had  a  carnival-like  atmosphere  nonetheless.  The  pace  then 
was  beginning  to  slow.  The  continuing  battle  had  its  lulls.  And 
daily  truckloads  of  soldiers  from  the  front  lines,  from  all  kinds  of 
outfits,  were  hauled  in  to  Nancy  over  dusty  and  bumpy  country 
roads  to  see  the  free  SSO  movies  and  gape  at  the  French  girls  rid¬ 
ing  by  on  their  bicycles,  issuing  unwitting  invitations  to  love,  to 
love-hungry  soldiers,  with  their  vivacious  eyes.  (There  was  also 
the  more  direct  business  of  the  Rue  du  Moulin,  the  street  of  pic¬ 
turesque  bawdy  houses.)  Most  of  all,  I  suppose,  there  was  simply 
the  general  happy  atmosphere  of  a  city  liberated  a  free  city,  a  g^' 
city,  a  busy  city.  But  it  could  have  been  a  cafe  in  any  city  for  the 
lieutenant.  It  could  have  been  any  cafe. 

He  asked  me  to  have  a  drink  with  him.  He  said  the  cognac  was 
great.  Then  he  started  to  talk.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  been 
drinking  for  some  time,  as  a  brooding  person  drinks  alone,  but  he 
still  talked  clearly,  and  now,  apparently,  he  had  pocketed  all  the 
little  balls  of  frolicsome  thought  into  one  corner  of  his  mind. 

“Sometimes,”  he  said,  “it’s  funny  how  you  finally  reach  the  point 
where. you  begin  to  take  everything  as  natural  in  war,  as  though 
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it  were  an  everyday  business.  With  me,  it  was  a  girl  who  had  lost 
the  fingers  on  one  hand  and  had  a  beautiful  laugh,  a  laugh  as 
merry  as— well,  as  France  can  be.  A  girl  I  know  I  will  never  see 
again.  It  takes  more  than  dead  bodies  lying  on  the  ground,  you 
know.  And  more  than  seeing  towns  like  St.  Ld  and  Le  Mans  and 
all  those  little  villages  a  guy  could  name — if  he  could  remember  the 
names.  The  villages  where  the  French  people  stood  in  the  rubble 
and  waved  at  the  American  trucks  going  by.” 

He  took  a  drink,  quickly,  gulping  it.  “Sometimes  it  takes  a  long 
time.  Maybe  not  if  you’re  in  the  infantry.  Probably  not  there.  It’s 
probably  pretty  quick  in  the  infantry.  But  it’s  different.  I’ve  always 
figured,  in  the  artillery.  We  were  almost  across  France  before  I 
started  to  figure  that,  hell,  it  was  all  natural,  everything  was  natural 
about  it,  as  natural  as  anything  could  be  in  times  like  these.  I  de¬ 
cided  there  was  nothing  strange  or  incongruous  about  anything 
one  night  in  a  village  that  the  Nazis  had  left  in  a  hurry,  about  four 
days  before  our  outfit  moved  in  with  the  big  guns - ” 

The  lieutenant  insisted  that  I  have  another  drink,  and  I  looked 
at  him  more  closely  as  he  ordered  the  cognac.  He  was  a  mild-look- 
ing  man,  even  with  the  revolver  hanging  from  his  web  belt  and  the 
long  hunting  knife  that  he  had  picked  up  as  the  inevitable  sou¬ 
venir.  His  eyes  were  a  pale  blue,  and  he  had  sandy  hair  that  was 
close-cropped.  I  figured  his  age  might  be  about  twenty-five,  but 
the  short  haircut  made  him  look  years  younger.  His  mouth  was 
sensitive.  When  he  talked,  his  pale  blue  eyes  were  intense  and  yet, 
strangely,  they  seemed  to  accentuate  his  youth,  making  him  appear 
like  a  high-school  boy  arguing  with  his  mother  that  his  present 
sweetheart  would  make  a  perfect  wife  and  knowing  that  she  drank 
too  many  cocktails  ever  to  suit  his  mother.  (Later,  I  found  that  he 
was  married  and  his  wife  was  expecting  their  first  child  any  day.) 
He  was  from  a  New  York  suburb,  had  been  in  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness,  he  said,  and  had  already  amassed  a  large  library.  He  spent  his 
Sunday  afternoons  with  his  books  and  the  book  and  magazine  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Times. 

“Our  outfit  wasn’t  in  France  at  first,”  he  said,  when  he  went 
back  to  his  story.  “It  didn’t  come  until  later,  and  we  spent  about  a 
week  catching  up  to  the  war,  just  moving  through  a  lot  of  wrecked 
towns  and  wondering  how  far  ahead  the  action  was.  Then  we 
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landed  in  this  Nancy  region,  and  we’ve  been  at  it  ever  since,  and 
closer  to  it  than  they  ever  figured  these  big  guns  would  be  back 
in  the  States. 

“This  village  was  the  kind  where  everything  seemed  crazy  about 
the  war,  where  all  the  crazy  aspects  seemed  to  reach  their  peak. 
Us  guys  from  the  city  would  watch  the  cows  stroll  down  the  main 
street  in  the  evenings.  Planes  were  bombing  hell  out  of  the  Nazis 
all  around  us,  and  every  time  our  guns — they  were  so  close  to  the 
village  you  could  see  them  from  the  windows  of  the  houses — went 
off  they  shook  hell  out  of  the  houses.  And  the  kids  just  laughed  and 
kept  on  playing,  like  kids  do  everywhere.  And  some  French  people, 
maybe  their  uncles  and  aunts,  were  getting  killed. 

“At  nights  you  could  see  the  gun  flashes  and  bombs  lighting  up 
the  sky,  and  there  was  the  noise  of  the  guns,  the  rumble  that  comes 
long  after  the  flash,  and  then  in  the  French  homes  you  could  hear 
the  people  laughing.  And  every  time  our  guns  fired,  the  windows 
in  their  homes  rattled  and  the  walls  shook,  and  they  still  kept  on 
laughing.  ’ 

“Our  CP  was  set  up  in  what  had  once  been  the  town  hotel.  Four 
years  of  German  occupation  and  three  days  of  our  artillery  shells 
had  wrecked  it.  All  the  guys  in  the  Headquarters  section  wrote 
home  about  the  ‘air-conditioned’  hotel  they  were  staying  in.  There 
were  gaping  holes  in  the  roof  and  the  walls.  There  weren  t  any 
windows  left. 

“But  we  set  up  our  Fire  Direction  center  in  what  had  once  been 
the  small  lounge,  and  there  you  wouldn’t  have  known  there  was  a 
war  on,  sitting  there  at  night.  We  boarded  up  the  windows.  We 
brought  in  chairs  and  tables.  There  was  a  big  fireplace,  and  we  had 
plenty  of  wood  to  burn.  I  never  could  decide  whether  it  looked 
more  like  a  homey  living  room  or  a  comfortable  office. 

“I’m  not  in  Fire  Direction  myself.  Wire  is  my  worry.  But  I 
stopped  in  late  one  night — the  night  they  were  firing  the  biggest 
and  most  sustained  concentration,  since  we  were  trying  to  root 
the  Nazis  out  of  a  thick  forest  on  the  other  side  of  Nancy. 

“A  lot  of  old  papers  had  arrived  in  the  mail  that  afternoon,  and 
the  three  telephone  operators  for  the  firing  batteries  were  sitting 
at  their  table,  repeating  the  fire  commands  casually  and  then  re¬ 
turning  to  the  comic  strips. 
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“Captain  Mickel  was  directing  the  fire.  He’s  about  twenty- 
eight,  and  he  was  wearing  a  woollen  sweater  over  his  OD  shirt.  He 
looked  like  a  collegian  standing  there,  like  a  guy  getting  ready  to 
go  out  to  his  Alma  Mater’s  football  game  on  a  bitter  winter  day.  He 
was  giving  the  commands,  describing  very  casually  the  kind  of 
shell,  the  kind  of  fuse  that  were  to  be  used  on  this  trip.  And  he  said 
everything  very  calmly.  Tire — at  my  command.’  Standing  there  in 
a  woollen  sweater,  the  room  warm  and  comfortable  and  the  guys 
reading  the  comics. 

“  ‘Battalion — fire!’ 

“That  was  it.  The  roar  of  the  guns  rumbled  in  the  building  and 
the  village.  And  then  I  saw  a  kitten  that  had  wandered  in  from  the 
muddy  street.  It  walked  over  to  the  captain,  and  he  picked  it  up. 
He  started  to  pet  it,  holding  it  in  his  arm.  One  of  the  guys 
switched  on  the  radio  for  a  minute,  and  some  waltz  music  came 
over  the  air.  Then  there  was  another  mission.  And  the  guys 
plotted  the  target,  gave  him  the  dope,  and  he  gave  the  commands, 
again,  still  holding  the  kitten  in  his  arm.  ‘Fire!’  he  said. 

“He  gave  some  more  commands,  quietly,  casually,  as  though  he 
were  ordering  a  secretary  to  bring  him  the  files  on  the  Pretty  Soap 
campaign.  And  the  guns  rumbled,  and  he  stroked  the  kitten  very 
gently. 

“I  wandered  out  of  the  room.  But  I  didn’t  feel  like  going  to  my 
bunk  in  one  of  the  abandoned  houses.  All  at  once  I  felt  that  loneli¬ 
ness  that  hits  you  sometimes  in  this  life,  the  kind  you  can’t  get 
away  from  unless  you  get  really  loaded  and  then  you  forget  while 
you’re  laughing— and  that’s  all.  It  was  one  of  those  black  nights.  I 
started  down  the  street  in  the  dark. 

“I  had  walked  only  a  little  way  when  this  Free  Frenchman  passed 
me  and  said,  ‘Bonne  nuit,  monsieur! 

“  ‘Good  night,’  I  said.  Then  I  asked  him  if  he  wanted  a  cigarette. 

“  ‘Oui!  He  bubbled  with  that  French  enthusiasm. 

“Well,  we  started  to  talk  and  he  invited  me  to  his  house  for 
some  wine.  He  led  me  inside  the  blacked-out  door  as  though  it 
were  a  great  honor.  We  went  into  the  kitchen.  His  mother  was 
there,  a  wrinkled  old  lady  with  a  sweet  voice.  And  his  two  sisters, 
Marianne  and  Paulette.  They  were  both  pretty,  but  Paulette  was 
the  loveliest.  She  had  those  large  brown  eyes  that  are  so  damned 
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full  of  the  joy  and  brightness  of  living  that  you  can’t  picture  them 
ever  crying,  and  a  full  fresh  mouth,  and  a  saucy  nose.  And  she  had 
a  laugh  unlike  any  I’ve  ever  heard.  It  was  full  and  yet  sweet  and 
gentle.  It  sounds  crazy,  but  the  nearest  thing  to  it  I  ever  heard  was 
the  way  those  little  bells  sound  on  cows  when  you’re  going  through 
a  pasture.  Marianne’s  features  were  plainer,  with  a  stolid  beauty, 
and  I  noticed  that  her  hands  were  work  hands,  hard  and  lined.  I 
didn’t  notice  Paulette’s  hands  then.  The  family  were  all  sitting 
around  the  table. 

“The  Frenchman — ^his  name  was  Pierre — ^hurried  down  into  the 
cellar  and  brought  up  some  wine.  It  was  their  good  wine,  their  best. 

"‘Vive  la  France’  I  said,  lifting  my  glass.  The  toast  delighted 
them.  They  reached  for  theirs  eagerly. 

"  ‘Vive  I’Amerique,’  they  returned  the  toast. 

‘‘  ‘Vive  De  Gaulle’  I  said. 

“ ‘Vive  Roosevelt’  the  Frenchman  said,  trying  hard  to  pronounce 
the  name  right,  his  eyes  beaming  as  he  spoke. 

“We  drank  a  lot  of  wine.  We  had  more  wine  than  conversation 
because  I  was  constantly  referring  to  my  French  phrase  book,  which 
isn’t  too  good  for  non-military  situations,  and  each  time  I  opened 
it  hurriedly  to  continue  a  discussion,  the  gesture  elicited  delightful 
laughs  from  the  two  girls  and  a  nod  from  Mamma.  It  was  good 
being  there  with  these  people,  laughing  with  them,  talking  with 
them,  feeling  that  they  were  glad  I  was  there;  and  I  had  some  more 
wine,  and  finally  I  kissed  Paulette  on  the  cheek  and  said  she  was 
my  fiancee.  And  they  laughed  at  that,  and  Pierre  told  me  to  kiss 
her  again.  ^ 

“  ‘Embrace,’  he  said. 

“I  kissed  her  on  the  cheek  again.  Then  I  noticed  she  always  drank 
with  her  left  hand. 

“  ‘That’s  a  southpaw  in  America,’  I  said,  and  then  I  tried  to  look 
up  French  words  that  would  explain  it.  I  couldn’t  find  them.  I 
pointed  to  her  hand.  They  all  understood  immediately.  The  laugh¬ 
ing  stopped. 

“Paulette  smiled  at  me,  almost  bashfully— I’ll  never  forget  that 
smile— and  then  she  brought  the  other  hand  up  from  her  lap  slowly. 
She  brought  it  up  slowly  and  placed  it  on  the  table,  under  the  glare 
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of  the  gas  lamp.  She  didn’t  say  anything.  She  just  held  it  there,  look¬ 
ing  at  me.  She  made  no  explanation. 

“Pierre  said  quietly,  ‘Les  Boches! 

“  ‘Les  Boches,’  Mamma  repeated,  just  as  quietly. 

“I  looked  at  the  stump  of  her  hand,  all  four  fingers  missing  above 
the  knuckles.  I  tried  to  apologize  and  to  explain  hov/  sorry  I  was, 
but  I  don’t  speak  French  and  I  couldn’t.  They  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand  what  I  was  trying  to  say,  and  Pierre  filled*  all  of  our  glasses 
again.  And  we  drank.  And  we  started  to  laugh  again.  And  Paulette 
smiled  warmly  at  me  to  tell  me  that  she  understood.  But  I  noticed, 
as  I  lifted  my  glass  once  more  to  drink,  that  her  hand  was  gone 
from  the  table,  the  stump  of  a  hand. 

“I  stayed  for  a  little  while  after  that,  and  we  drank  some  more 
and  we  laughed  a  lot,  good  laughter.  But  I  was  always  conscious  of 
that  hand,  and  so  was  Paulette,  and  so  was  everybody  there  in  the 
room. 

“And  walking  home  that  night  I  thought  to  myself  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  Fire  Direction  room  was  no  crazier  than  that,  was  just 
as  natural  as  this  girl  laughing  with  her  fingers  off.  I  don’t  think 
anything  now  will  seem  really  unnatural  to  me  about  the  war,  and 
yet  I’ll  be  damned  if  anything  will  be  anything  but  crazy  until  it’s 
all  over.  It  was  such  a  damned  beautiful  laugh,  that  laugh  of  Pau¬ 
lette’s,  and  her  hand  was  so  damned  ugly.  It’s  something  I - 

“Damn,  I  thought  I  had  it  all  straightened  out  in  my  mind.  I 
thought  I  had  it  all  figured  out,  but  now  I’m  getting  mixed  up 
again.  I’m  not  seeing  things  so  clearly  now.  I  think  maybe  I  better 
have  another  drink.  We’ll  both  have  another  drink.  The  cognac  is 
great.  Great  city,  Nancy.  Great  country,  France.  But  Tm  getting 
mixed  up  again  on  this  Paulette  business  and  the  war.  Everything’s 
getting  mixed  up.  And  I  guess  another  drink  won’t  help.” 

He  put  down  his  glass.  Then  he  said  absently,  as  if  he  were  a 
long  way  off,  “What  we  need,  pal,  is  Sherwood  Anderson — ^he  al¬ 
ways  knew  how  to  write  about  people  who  were  all  mixed  up 
inside — we  need  Sherwood  Anderson,  and  he  isn’t  around  to  help 
us  out.” 


SEX  EDUCATION 
by  Dorothy  Canfield 
From  The  Yale  Review 


It  was  three  times— but  at  intervals  of  many  years— that  I  heard 
my  aunt  Minnie  tell  about  an  experience  of  her  girlhood  that  had 
made  a  never-to-be-forgotten  impression  on  her.  The  first  time  she 
was  in  her  thirties,  still  young.  But  she  had  then  been  married  for 
ten  years,  so  that  to  my  group  of  friends,  all  in  the  early  teens,  she 
seemed  quite  of  another  generation. 

The  day  she  told  us  the  story  we  had  been  idling  on  one  end  of 
her  porch  as  we  made  casual  plans  for  a  picnic  supper  in  the  woods. 
Darning  stockings  at  the  other  end,  she  paid  no  attention  to  us 
until  one  of  the  girls  said,  “Let’s  take  blankets  and  sleep  out  there. 
It’d  be  fun.” 

“No,”  Aunt  Minnie  broke  in  sharply,  “you  mustn’t  do  that.” 

“Oh,  for  goodness’  sakes,  why  not!”  said  one  of  the  younger  girls 
rebelliously.  “The  boys  are  always  doing  it.  Why  can’t  we,  just 
once.?” 

Aunt  Minnie  laid  down  her  sewing.  “Come  here,  girls,”  she  said, 
“I  want  you  should  hear  something  that  happened  to  me  whenT' 
was  your  age.” 

Her  voice  had  a  special  quality  which  perhaps  young  people  of 
today  would  not  recognize.  But  we  did.  We  knew  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  it  was  the  dark  voice  grownups  used  when  they  were 
going  to  say  something  about  sex. 

Yet  at  first  what  she  had  to  say  was  like  any  dull  family  anecdote. 
She  had  been  ill  when  she  was  fifteen;  and  afterward  she  was  run 
down,  thin,  with  no  appetite.  Her  folks  thought  a  change  of  air 
would  do  her  good,  and  sent  her  from  Vermont  out  to  Ohio  or 
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was  it  Illinois?  I  don’t  remember.  Anyway,  one  of  those  places 
where  the  corn  grows  high.  Her  mother’s  Cousin  Ella  lived  there, 
keeping  house  for  her  son-in-law. 

The  son-in-law  was  the  minister  of  the  village  church.  His  wife 
had  died  some  years  before,  leaving  him  a  young  widower  with 
two  little  girls  and  a  baby  boy.  He  had  been  a  normally  personable 
man  then,  but  the  next  summer,  on  the  Fourth  of  July  when  he  was 
trying  to  set  off  some  fireworks  to  amuse  his  children,  an  imper¬ 
fectly  manufactured  rocket  had  burst  in  his  face.  The  explosion  had 
left  one  side  of  his  face  badly  scarred.  Aunt  Minnie  made  us  see  it, 
as  she  still  saw  it,  in  horrid  detail— the  stiffened,  scarlet  scar-tissue 
distorting  one  cheek,  the,  lower  lip  turned  so  far  out  at  one  corner 
that  the  moist  red  mucous-membrane  lining  always  showed,  one 
lower  eyelid  hanging  loose,  the  eye  watering. 

After  the  accident,  his  face  ,  had  been  a  long  time  healing.  It 
was  then  that  his  wife’s  elderly  mother  had  gone  to  keep  house 
and  take  care  of  the  children.  When  he  was  well  enough  to  be  about 
again,  he  found  his  position  as  pastor  of  the  little  church  waiting 
for  him.  The  farmers  and  village  people  in  his  congregation,  moved 
by  his  misfortune,  by  his  faithful  service  and  by  his  unblemished 
character,  said  they  would  rather  have  Mr.  Fairchild,  even  with  his 
scarred  face,  than  any  other  minister.  He  was  a  good  preacher. 
Aunt  Minnie  told  us,  “and  the  way  he  prayed  was  kind  of  exciting. 
I’d  never  known  a  preacher,  not  to  live  in  the  same  house  with 
him,  before.  And  when  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  with  everybody  look¬ 
ing  up  at  him,  I  felt  the  way  his  children  did,  kind  of  proud  to  think 
we  had  just  eaten  breakfast  at  the  same  table.  I  liked  to  call  him 
‘Cousin  Malcolm’  before  folks.  One  side  of  his  face  was  all  right, 
anyhow.  You  could  see  from  that  that  he  had  been  a  good-looking 
man.  In  fact,  probably  one  of  those  ministers  that  all  the 

women - ”  Aunt  Minnie  paused,  drew  her  lips  together,  and 

looked  at  us  uncertainly. 

Then  she  went  back  to  the  story  as  it  happened — as  it  happened 
that  first  time  I  heard  her  tell  it.  “I  thought  he  was  a  saint.  Every¬ 
body  out  there  did.  That  was  all  they  knew.  Of  course  it  made  a 
person  sick  to  look  at  that  awful  scar — the  drooling  corner  of  his 
mouth  was  the  worst.  He  tried  to  keep  that  side  of  his  face  turned 
away  from  folks.  But  you  always  knew  it  was  there.  That  was  what 
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kept  him  from  marrying  again,  so  Cousin  Ella  said.  I  heard  her  say 
lots  of  times  that  he  knew  no  woman  would  touch  any  man  who 
looked  the  way  he  did,  not  with  a  ten-foot  pole. 

“Well,  the  change  of  air  did  do  me  good.  I  got  my  appetite  hack, 
and  ate  a  lot  and  played  outdoors  a  lot  with  my  cousins.  They  were 
younger  than  I  (I  had  my  sixteenth  birthday  there)  but  I  still  liked 
to  play  games.  I  got  taller  and  laid  on  some  weight.  Cousin  Ella 
used  to  say  I  grew  as  fast  as  the  corn  did.  Their  house  stood  at  the 
edge  of  the  village.  Beyond  it  was  one  of  those  big  cornfields  they 
have  out  West.  At  the  time  when  I  first  got  there,  the  stalks  were 
only  up  to  a  person’s  knee.  You  could  see  over  their  tops.  But  it 
grew  like  lightning,  and  before  long  it  was  the  way  thick  woods 
are  here,  ’way  over  your  head,  the  stalks  growing  so  close  together  it 
was  dark  under  them. 

“Cousin  Ella  told  us  youngsters  that  it  was  lots  worse  for  getting 
lost  in  than  woods,  because  there  weren’t  any  landmarks  in  it.  One 
spot  in  a  cornfield  looked  just  like  any  other.  ‘You  children  keep 
out  of  it,’  she  used  to  tell  us  almost  every  day,  ‘especially  you  girls. 
It’s  no  place  for  a  decent  girl.  You  could  easy  get  so  far  from  the 
house  nobody  could  hear  you  if  you  hollered.  There  are  plenty  of 
men  in  this  town  that  wouldn’t  like  anything  better  than  She 
never  said  what. 

“In  spite  of  what  she  said,  my  little  cousins  and  I  had  figured  out 
that  if  we  went  across  one  corner  of  the  field  it  would  be  a  short  cut 
to  the  village,  and  sometimes,  without  letting  on  to  Cousin  Ella, 
we’d  go  that  way.  After  the  corn  got  really  tall  the  farmer  stopped 
cultivating,  and  we  soon  beat  down  a  path  in  the  loose  dirt.^The 
minute  you  were  inside  the  field  it  was  dark.  You  felt  as  if  you 
were  miles  from  anywhere.  It  sort  of  scared  you.  But  in  no  time  the 
path  turned  and  brought  you  out  on  the  far  end  of  Main  Street. 
Your  breath  was  coming  fast,  maybe,  but  that  was  what  made  you 
like  to  do  it. 

“One  day  I  missed  the  turn.  Maybe  I  didn’t  keep  my  mind  on  it. 
Maybe  it  had  rained  and  blurred  the  tramped-down  look  of  the 
path.  I  don’t  know  what.  All  of  a  sudden  I  knew  I  was  lost.  And 
the  minute  I  knew  that,  I  began  to  run,  just  as  hard  as  I  could  run. 
I  couldn’t  help  it,  any  more  than  you  can  help  snatching  your  hand 
off  a  hot  stove.  I  didn’t  know  what  I  was  scared  of,  I  didn’t  even 
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know  I  was  running,  till  my  heart  was  pounding  so  hard  I  had  to 
stop. 

“The  minute  I  stood  still  I  could  hear  Cousin  Ella  saying,  ‘There 
are  plenty  of  men  in  this  town  that  wouldn’t  like  anything  better 

than - ’  I  didn’t  know,  not  really,  what  she  meant.  But  I  knew  she 

meant  something  horrible.  I  opened  my  mouth  to  scream.  But  I  put 
both  hands  over  my  mouth  to  keep  the  scream  ill.  If  I  made  any 
noise,  one  of  those  men  would  hear  me.  I  thought  I  heard  one  just 
behind  me,  and  whirled  around.  And  then  I  thought  another  one 
had  tiptoed  up  behind  me,  the  other  way,  and  I  spun  around  so  fast 
I  almost  fell  over.  I  stuffed  my  hands  hard  up  against  my  mouth. 
And  then — I  couldn’t  help  it — I  ran  again,  but  my  legs  were  shaking 
so  I  soon  had  to  stop.  There  I  stood,  scared  to  move  for  fear  of 
rustling  the  corn  and  letting  the  men  know  where  I  was.  My  hair 
had  come  down,  all  over  my  face.  I  kept  pushing  it  back  and  look¬ 
ing  around,  quick,  to  make  sure  one  of  the  men  hadn’t  found  out 
where  I  was.  Then  I  thought  I  saw  a  man  coming  toward  me,  and 
I  ran  away  from  him — and  fell  down,  and  burst  some  of  the  but¬ 
tons  off  my  dress,  and  was  sick  to  my  stomach — and  thought  I 
heard  a  man  close  to  me  and  got  up  and  staggered  around,  knock¬ 
ing  into  the  corn  because  I  couldn’t  even  see  where  I  was  going. 

“And  then,  off  to  one  side,  I  saw  Cousin  Malcolm.  Not  a  man - 

The  minister.  He  was  standing  still,  one  hand  up  to  his  face,  think¬ 
ing.  He  hadn’t  heard  me. 

“I  was  so  terrible  glad  to  see  him,  instead  of  one  of  those  men, 
I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  and  just  flung  myself  on  him,  to  make  myself 
feel  how  safe  I  was.  .  . 

Aunt  Minnie  had  become  strangely  agitated.  Her  hands  were 
shaking,  her  face  was  crimson.  She  frightened  us.  We  could  not 
look  away  from  her.  As  we  waited  for  her  to  go  on  I  felt  little 
spasms  twitch  at  the  muscles  inside  my  body.  “And  what  do  you 
think  that  saint,  that  holy  minister  of  the  Gospel,  did  to  an  inno¬ 
cent  child  who  clung  to  him  for  safety.?  The  most  terrible  look  came 
into  his  eyes — you  girls  are  too  young  to  know  what  he  looked  like. 
But  once  you’re  married,  you’ll  find  out.  He  grabbed  hold  of  me 
— that  dreadful  face  of  his  was  right  on  mine — and  began  clawing 
the  clothes  off  my  back.” 

She  stopped  for  a  moment,  panting.  We  were  too  frightened  to 
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speak.  She  went  on:  “He  had  torn  my  dress  right  down  to  the 

waist  before  I - Then  I  did  scream— all  I  could— and  pulled  away 

from  him  so  hard  I  almost  fell  down,  and  ran  and  all  of  a  sudden 
I  came  out  of  the  corn,  right  in  the  back  yard  of  the  Fairchild  house. 
The  children  were  staring  at  the  corn,  and  Cousin  Ella  ran  out  of 
the  kitchen  door.  They  had  heard  me  screaming.  Cousin  Ella 
shrieked  out,  ‘What  is  it?  What  happened?  Did  a  man  scare  you?’ 

And  I  said,  ‘Yes,  yes,  yes,  a  man — I  ran - !’  And  then  I  fainted 

away.  I  must  have.  The  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  on  the  sofa  in  the 
living  room  and  Cousin  Ella  was  slapping  my  face  with  a  wet 
towel.” 

She  had  to  wet  her  lips  with  her  tongue  before  she  could  go  on. 
Her  face  was  gray  now.  “There!  that’s  the  kind  of  thing  girls’  folks 
ought  to  tell  them  about— so  they’ll  know  what  men  are  like.” 

She  finished  her  story  as  if  she  were  dismissing  us.  We  wanted 
to  go  away,  but  we  were  too  horrified  to  stir.  Finally  one  of  the 
youngest  girls  asked  in  a  low  trembling  voice.  Aunt  Minnie,  did 
you  tell  on  him?” 

“No,  I  was  ashamed  to,”  she  said  briefly.  “They  sent  me  home  the 
next  day,  anyhow.  Nobody  ever  said  a  word  to  me  about  it.  And  I 

never  did  either.  Till  now.  .  .  .” 

By  what  gets  printed  in  some  of  the  modern  child-psychology 
books  you  would  think  that  girls  to  whom  such  a  story  had  been 
told  would  never  develop  normally.  Yet,  as  far  as  I  can  remember 
what  happened  to  the  girls  in  that  group,  we  all  grew  up  about 
like  anybody.  Most  of  us  married,  some  happily,  some  not  so  well. 
We  kept  house.  We  learned— more  or  less— how  to  live  withjjur 
husbands;  we  had  children  and  struggled  to  bring  them  up  right. 
We  went  forward  into  life  just  as  if  we  had  never  been  warned  not 

to. 

Perhaps,  young  as  we  were  that  day,  we  had  already  had  enough 
experience  of  life  so  that  we  were  not  quite  blank  paper  for  Aunt 
Minnie’s  frightening  story.  Whether  we  thought  of  it  then  or  not, 
we  couldn’t  have  failed  to  see  that  at  this  very  time  Aunt  Minnie 
had  been  married  for  ten  years  or  more,  comfortably  and  well  mar¬ 
ried  too.  Against  what  she  tried  by  that  story  to  brand  into  our 
minds  stood  the  cheerful  home  life  in  that  house,  the  good-natured, 
kind,  hard-working  husband,  and  the  children— the  three  rough- 
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and-tumble,  nice  little  boys,  so  adored  by  their  parents,  and  the 
sweet  girl  baby  who  died,  of  whom  they  could  never  speak  without 
tears.  It  was  such  actual  contact  with  adult  life  that  probably  kept 
generation  after  generation  of  girls  from  being  scared  by  tales  like 
Aunt  Minnie’s  into  a  neurotic  horror  of  living.  .  .  . 

Of  course,  since  Aunt  Minnie  was  so  much  older  than  we,  her 
boys  grew  up  to  be  adolescents  and  young  men  wjiile  our  children 
were  still  little  enough  so  that  our  worries  over  them  were  nothing 
more  serious  than  whooping  cough  and  trying  to  get  them  to  make 
their  own  beds.  Two  of  our  aunt’s  three  boys  followed,  without 
losing  their  footing,  the  narrow  path  which  leads  across  adoles¬ 
cence  into  normal  adult  life.  But  the  middle  one,  Jake,  repeatedly 
fell  off  into  the  morass.  “Girl  trouble,”  as  the  succinct  family 
phrase  put  it.  He  was  one  of  those  boys  who  have  “charm,”  what¬ 
ever  we  mean  by  that,  and  he  was  always  being  snatched  at  by 
girls  who  would  be  “all  wrong”  for  him  to  marry.  And  once,  at 
nineteen,  he  ran  away  from  home,  whether  with  one  of  these  girls 
or  not  we  never  heard,  for  through  all  her  ups  and  downs  with  this 
son  Aunt  Minnie  tried  fiercely  to  protect  him  from  scandal  that 
might  cloud  his  later  life. 

Her  husband  had  to  stay  on  his  job  to  earn  the  family  living.  She 
was  the  one  who  went  to  find  Jake.  When  it  was  gossiped  around 
that  Jake  was  in  “bad  company”  his  mother  drew  some  money 
from  the  family  savings-bank  account,  and  silent,  white-cheeked, 
took  the  train  to  the  city  where  rumor  said  he  had  gone. 

Some  weeks  later  he  came  back  with  her.  With  no  girl.  She  had 
cleared  him  of  that  entanglement.  As  of  others,  which  followed, 
later.  Her  troubles  seemed  over  when,  at  a  “suitable”  age,  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  “suitable”  girl,  married  her,  and  took  her  to  live  in  our 
shire  town,  sixteen  miles  away,  where  he  had  a  good  position.  Jake 
was  always  bright  enough. 

Sometimes,  idly,  people  speculated  as  to  what  Aunt  Minnie  had 
seen  that  time  she  went  after  her  runaway  son,  wondering  where 
her  search  for  him  had  taken  her — ^very  queer  places  for  Aunt  Min¬ 
nie  to  be  in,  we  imagined.  And  how  could  such  an  ignorant  home¬ 
keeping  woman  ever  have  known  what  to  say  to  an  errant  willful 
boy  to  set  him  straight? 

Well,  of  course,  we  reflected,  watching  her  later  struggles  with 
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Jake’s  erratic  ways,  she  certainly  could  not  have  remained  ignorant, 
after  seeing  over  and  over  what  she  probably  had;  after  talking  with 
Jake  about  the  things  which,  a  good  many  times,  must  have  come 
up  with  desperate  openness  between  them. 

She  kept  her  own  counsel.  We  never  knew  anything  definite 
about  the  facts  of  those  experiences  of  hers.  But  one  day  she  told 
a  group  of  us — all  then  married  women— something  which  gave  us 
a  notion  about  what  she  had  learned  from  them.  .  .  . 

We  were  hastily  making  a  layette  for  a  not  especially  welcome 
baby  in  a  poor  family.  In  those  days  our  town  had  no  such  thing 
as  a  district-nursing  service.  Aunt  Minnie,  a  vigorous  woman  of 
fifty-five,  had  come  in  to  help.  As  we  sewed,  we  talked,  of  course; 
and  because  our  daughters  were  near  or  in  their  teens,  we  were  com¬ 
paring  notes  about  the  bewildering  responsibility  of  bringing  up 
girls. 

After  a  while  Aunt  Minnie  remarked:  “Well,  I  hope  you  teach 
your  girls  some  sense.  From  what  I  read,  I  know  you’re  great  on 
telling  them  ‘the  facts’— facts  we  never  heard  of  when  we  were 
girls.  Like  as  not  some  facts  I  don’t  know,  now.  But  knowing  the 
facts  isn’t  going  to  do  them  any  more  good  than  not  knowing  the 
facts  ever  did,  unless  they  have  some  sense  taught  them  too. 

‘What  do  you  mean.  Aunt  Minnie.?”  one  of  us  asked  her  uncer¬ 
tainly.  ,  ^ 

She  reflected,  threading  a  needle:  “Well,  I  don’t  know  but  what 
the  best  way  to  tell  you  what  I  mean  is  to  tell  you  about  something 
that  happened  to  me  forty  years  ago.  I’ve  never  said  anything  about 

it  before.  But  I’ve  thought  about  it  a  good  deal.  Maybe - ” 

She  had  hardly  begun  when  I  recognized  the  story— her  visit  to 
her  Cousin  Ella’s  Midwestern  home,  the  widower  with  his  scarred 
face  and  saintly  reputation  and,  very  vividly,  her  getting  lost  in  the 
great  cornfield.  I  knew  every  word  she  was  going  to  say— to  the 
very  end,  I  thought. 

But  no,  I  did  not.  Not  at  all.  ^ 

She  broke  off  suddenly,  to  exclaim  with  impatience:  “Wasn’t  I 
the  big  ninny.?  But  not  so  big  a  ninny  as  that  old  cousin  of  mine. 
I  could  wring  her  neck  for  getting  me  in  such  a  state.  Only  she 
didn’t  know  any  better  herself.  That  was  the  way  they  brought 
young  people  up  in  those  days,  scaring  them  out  of  their  wits  about 
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the  awfulness  of  getting  lost,  but  not  telling  them  a  thing  about 
how  not  to  get  lost.  Or  how  to  act,  if  they  did. 

“If  I  had  had  the  sense  I  was  born  with.  I’d  have  known  that  run¬ 
ning  my  legs  off  in  a  zigzag  was  the  worst  thing  I  could  do.  I 
couldn’t  have  been  more  than  a  few  feet  from  the  path  when  I 
noticed  I  wasn’t  on  it.  My  tracks  in  the  loose  plowed  dirt  must  have 
been  perfectly  plain.  If  I’d  h’  stood  still,  and  collected  my  wits,  I 
could  have  looked  down  to  see  which  way  my  footsteps  went  and 
just  walked  back  over  them  to  the  path  and  gone  on  about  my 
business. 

“Now  I  ask  you,  if  I’d  been  told  how  to  do  that,  wouldn’t  it  have 
been  a  lot  better  protection  for  me — if  protection  was  what  my 
cousin  thought  she  wanted  to  give  me — than  to  scare  me  so  at  the 
idea  of  being  lost  that  I  turned  deef,  dumb,  and  blind  when  I 
thought  I  was  ? 

“And  anyhow  that  patch  of  corn  wasn’t  as  big  as  she  let  on.  And 
she  knew  it  wasn’t.  It  was  no  more  than  a  big  field  in  a  farming 
country.  I  was  a  well-grown  girl  of  sixteen,  as  tall  as  I  am  now.  If 
I  couldn’t  have  found  the  path,  I  could  have  just  walked  along  one 
line  of  cornstalks — straight — and  I’d  have  come  out  somewhere  in 
ten  minutes.  Fifteen  at  the  most.  Maybe  not  just  where  I  wanted  to 
go.  But  all  right,  safe,  where  decent  folks  were  living.” 

She  paused,  as  if  she  had  finished.  But  at  the  inquiring  blankness 
in  our  faces  she  went  on:  “Well  now,  why  isn’t  teaching  girls — and 
boys,  too,  for  the  Lord’s  sake  don’t  forget  they  need  it  as  much  as 
the  girls — about  this  man-and-woman  business,  something  like 
that  ?  If  you  give  them  the  idea — no  matter  whether  it’s  as  you  tell 
them  the  facts,  or  as  you  don’t  tell  them  the  facts,  that  it  is  such  a 
terribly  scary  thing  that  if  they  take  a  step  into  it  something’s  likely 
to  happen  to  them  so  awful  that  you’re  ashamed  to  tell  them  what 
— well,  they’ll  lose  their  heads  and  run  around  like  crazy  things 
first  time  they  take  one  step  away  from  the  path. 

“For  they’ll  be  trying  out  the  paths  all  right.  You  can’t  keep  them 
from  it.  And  a  good  thing  too.  How  else  are  they  going  to  find  out 
what  it’s  like.?  Boys  and  girls  going  together  is  a  path  across  one 
corner  of  growing  up.  And  when  they  go  together,  they’re  likely  to 
get  off  the  path  some.  Seems  to  me  it’s  up  to  their  folks  to  bring 
them  up  so,  when  they  do,  they  don’t  start  screaming  and  running 
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in  circles,  but  stand  still,  right  where  they  are,  and  get  their  breath 
and  figure  out  how  to  get  back. 

“And,  anyhow,  you  don’t  tell  ’em  the  truth  about  sex”  (I  was 
astonished  to  hear  her  use  the  actual  word,  tabu  to  women  of  her 
generation)  “if  they  get  the  idea  from  you  that  it’s  all  there  is  to 
living.  It’s  not.  If  you  don’t  get  to  where  you  want  to  go  in  it,  well, 
there’s  a  lot  of  landscape  all  around  it  a  person  can  have  a  good 
time  in. 

“D’you  know,  I  believe  one  thing  that  gives  girls  and  boys  the 
wrong  idea  is  the  way  folks  /oo^!  My  old  cousin’s  face,  I  can  see 
her  now,  it  was  as  red  as  a  rooster’s  comb  when  she  was  telling  me 
about  men  in  that  cornfield.  I  believe  now  she  kind  of  li\ed  to  talk 
about  it.” 

(Oh,  Aunt  Minnie — and  yours!  I  thought.) 

Someone  asked,  “But  how  did  you  get  out.  Aunt  Minnie?” 

She  shook  her  head,  laid  down  her  sewing.  “More  foolishness. 
That  minister  my  mother’s  cousin  was  keeping  house  for — her  son- 
in-law — I  caught  sight  of  him,  down  along  one  of  the  aisles  of  corn¬ 
stalks,  looking  down  at  the  ground,  thinking,  the  way  he  often  did. 
And  I  was  so  glad  to  see  him  I  rushed  right  up  to  him,  and  flung 
my  arms  around  his  neck  and  hugged  him.  He  hadn’t  heard  me 
coming.  He  gave  a  great  start,  put  one  arm  around  me,  and  turned 
his  face  full  toward  me — I  suppose  for  just  a  second  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  how  awful  one  side  of  it  was.  His  expression,  his  eyes - 

Well,  you’re  all  married  women,  you  know  how  he  looked,  the  way 
any  able-bodied  man  thirty-six  or  -seven,  who’d  been  married  and 
begotten  children,  would  look,  for  a  minute,  anyhow,  if  a  full- 
blooded  girl  of  sixteen,  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  flufig 
herself  at  him  without  any  warning,  her  hair  tumbling  down,  her 
dress  half-unbuttoned,  and  hugged  him  with  all  her  might. 

“I  was  what  they  called  innocent  in  those  days.  That  is,  I  knew 
just  as  little  about  what  men  are  like  as  my  folks  could  manage  I 
should.  But  I  was  old  enough  to  know  all  right  what  that  look 
meant.  And  it  gave  me  a  start.  But  of  course  the  real  thing  of  it  was 
that  dreadful  scar  of  his  so  close  to  my  face— that  wet  corner  of  his 
mouth,  his  eye  drawn  down  with  the  red  inside  of  the  lower  eyelid 
showing - 

“It  turned  me  so  sick,  I  pulled  away  with  all  my  might,  so  fast 
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that  I  ripped  one  sleeve  nearly  loose,  and  let  out  a  screech  like  a 
wildcat.  And  ran.  Did  I  run!  And  in  a  minute  I  was  through  the 
corn  and  had  come  out  in  the  back  yard  of  the  house.  I  hadn’t  been 
more  than  a  few  feet  from  it,  probably,  any  of  the  time.  And  then 
I  fainted  away.  Girls  were  always  fainting  away;  it  was  the  way 
our  corset  strings  were  pulled  tight,  I  suppose,  and  then — oh,  a  lot 
of  fuss.  . 

“But,  anyhow,”  she  finished,  picking  up  her  work  and  going  on, 
setting  neat,  firm  stitches  with  steady  hands,  “there’s  one  thing,  I 
never  told  anybody  it  was  Cousin  Malcolm  I  had  met  in  the  corn¬ 
field.  I  told  my  old  cousin  that  ‘a  man  had  scared  me.’  And  nobody 
said  anything  more  about  it  to  me,  not  ever.  That  was  the  way  they 
did  in  those  days.  They  thought  if  they  didn’t  let  on  about  some¬ 
thing,  maybe  it  wouldn’t  have  happened.  I  was  sent  back  to  Ver¬ 
mont  right  away,  and  Cousin  Malcolm  went  on  being  minister  of 
the  church. 

“I’ve  always  been,”  said  Aunt  Minnie  moderately,  “kind  of  proud 
that  I  didn’t  go  and  ruin  a  man’s  life  for  just  one  second’s  slip-up. 
If  you  could  have  called  it  that.  For  it  would  have  ruined  him.  You 
know  how  hard  as  stone  people  are  about  other  folks’  letdowns.  If 
I’d  have  told,  not  one  person  in  that  town  would  have  had  any 
charity.  Not  one  would  have  tried  to  understand.  One  slip,  once, 
and  they’d  have  pushed  him  down  in  the  mud.  If  I  had  told,  I’d 
have  felt  pretty  bad  about  it,  later — when  I  came  to  have  more  sense. 
But  I  declare,  I  can’t  see  how  I  came  to  have  the  decency,  dumb  as 
I  was  then,  to  know  that  it  wouldn’t  be  fair.  .  .  .” 

It  was  not  long  after  this  talk  that  Aunt  Minnie’s  elderly  husband 
died,  mourned  by  her,  by  all  of  us.  She  lived  alone  then.  It  was 
peaceful  October  weather  for  her,  in  which  she  kept  a  firm  round¬ 
ness  of  face  and  figure,  as  quiet-living  countrywomen  often  do,  on 
into  her  late  sixties. 

But  then  Jake,  the  boy  who  had  girl  trouble,  had  wife  trouble. 
We  heard  he  had  taken  to  running  after  a  young  girl,  or  was  it  that 
she  was  running  after  him?  It  was  something  serious.  For  his  nice 
wife  left  him  and  came  back  with  the  children  to  live  with  her 
mother  in  our  town.  Poor  Aunt  Minnie  used  to  go  to  see  her  for 
long  talks  which  made  them  both  cry.  And  she  went  to  keep  house 
for  Jake,  for  months  at  a  time. 

She  grew  old  during  those  years.  When  finally  she  (or  something) 
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managed  to  get  the  marriage  mended  so  that  Jake’s  wife  relented 
and  went  back  to  live  with  him,  there  was  no  trace  left  of  her  pleas¬ 
ant,  brisk  freshness.  She  was  stooped  and  slow-footed  and  shrunken. 
We,  her  kinspeople,  although  we  would  have  given  our  lives  for 
any  one  of  our  own  children,  wondered  whether  Jake  was  worth 
what  it  had  cost  his  mother  to — well,  steady  him,  or  reform  him. 
Or  perhaps  just  understand  him.  Whatever  it  took. 

She  came  of  a  long-lived  family  and  was  able  to  go  on  keeping 
house  for  herself  well  into  her  eighties.  Of  course  we  and  the  other 
neighbors  stepped  in  often  to  make  sure  she  was  all  right.  Mostly, 
during  those  brief  calls,  the  talk  turned  on  nothing  more  vital  than 
her  geraniums.  But  one  midwinter  afternoon,  sitting  with  her  in 
front  of  her  cozy  stove,  I  chanced  to  speak  in  rather  hasty  blame 
of  someone  who  had,  I  thought,  acted  badly.  To  my  surprise  this 
brought  from  her  the  story  about  the  cornfield  which  she  had 
evidently  quite  forgotten  telling  me  twice  before. 

This  time  she  told  it  almost  dreamily,  swaying  to  and  fro  in  her 
rocking  chair,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  long  slope  of  snow  outside  her 
window.  When  she  came  to  the  encounter  with  the  minister  she 
said,  looking  away  from  the  distance  and  back  into  my  eyes:  “I 
know  now  that  I  had  been,  all  along,  kind  of  interested  in  him, 
the  way  any  girl  as  old  as  I  was  woujd  be  in  any  youngish  man  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  same  house  with  her.  And  a  minister  too.  They  have  to 
have  the  gift  of  gab  so  much  more  than  most  men,  women  get  to 
thinking  they  are  more  alive  than  men  who  can’t  talk  so  well.  I 
thought  the  reason  I  threw  my  arms  around  him  was  because  I  had 
been  so  scared.  And  I  certainly  had  been  scared,  by  my  old  cousin’s 
horrible  talk  about  the  cornfield  being  full  of  men  waiting  to  grab 
girls.  But  that  wasn’t  all  the  reason  I  flung  myself  at  Malcolm 
Fairchild  and  hugged  him.  I  know  that  now.  Why  in  the  world 
shouldn’t  I  have  been  taught  some  notion  of  it  then.?  ’Twould  do 
girls  good  to  know  that  they  are  just  like  everybody  else— human 
Sature  and  sex  all  mixed  up  together.  I  didn’t  have  to  hug  him.  I 
wouldn’t  have,  if  he’d  been  dirty  or  fat  and  old,  or  chewed  tobacco.” 

I  stirred  in  my  chair,  ready  to  say,  “But  it’s  not  so  simple  as  all 
that  to  tell  girls - ”  and  she  hastily  answered  my  unspoken  pro¬ 

test.  “I  know,  I  know,  most  of  it  can’t  be  put  into  words.  There 
just  aren’t  any  words  to  say  something  that’s  so  both-ways-at-once 
all  the  time  as  this  man-and-woman  business.  But  look  here,  you 
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know  as  well  as  I  do  that  there  are  lots  more  ways  than  in  words  to 
teach  young  folks  what  you  want  ’em  to  know.” 

The  old  woman  stopped  her  swaying  rocker  to  peer  far  back  into 
the  past  with  honest  eyes.  “What  was  in  my  mind  back  there  in  the 
cornfield — partly,  anyhow — was  what  had  been  there  all  the  time 
I  was  living  in  the  same  house  with  Cousin  Malcolm — that  he  had 
long  straight  legs,  and  broad  shoulders,  and  lots  of  curly  brown 
hair,  and  was  nice  and  flat  in  front,  and  that  one  side  of  his  face  was 
good-looking.  But  most  of  all,  that  he  and  I  were  really  alone,  for 
the  first  time,  without  anybody  to  see  us. 

“I  suppose,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  that  dreadful  scar,  he’d  have 
drawn  me  up  tight,  and — most  any  man  would — ^kissed  me.  I  know 
how  I  must  have  looked,  all  red  and  hot  and  my  hair  down  and  my 
dress  torn  open.  And,  used  as  he  was  to  big  cornfields,  he  probably 
never  dreamed  that  the  reason  I  looked  that  way  was  because  I  was 

scared  to  be  by  myself  in  one.  He  may  have  thought - You  know 

what  he  may  have  thought. 

“Well,  if  his  face  had  been  like  anybody’s,  when  he  looked  at  me 
the  way  he  did,  the  way  a  man  does  look  at  a  woman  he  wants  to 
have,  it  would  have  scared  me — some.  I’d  have  cried,  maybe.  And 
probably  he’d  have  kissed  me  again.  You  know  how  such  things  go. 
I  might  have  come  out  of  the  cornfield  halfway  engaged  to  marry 
him.  Why  not?  I  was  old  enough,  as  people  thought  then.  That 
would  have  been  nature.  That  was  probably  what  he  thought  of  in 
that  first  instant. 

“But  what  did  I  do  ?  I  had  one  look  at  his  poor  horrible  face,  and 
started  back  as  though  I’d  stepped  on  a  snake.  And  screamed  and 
ran. 

“What  do  you  suppose  he  felt,  left  there  in  the  corn?  He  must 
have  been  sure  that  I  would  tell  everybody  he  had  attacked  me.  He 
probably  thought  that  when  he  came  out  and  went  back  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  he’d  already  be  in  disgrace  and  put  out  of  the  pulpit. 

“But  the  worst  must  have  been  to  find  out,  so  rough,  so  plain 
from  the  way  I  acted — as  if  somebody  had  hit  him  with  an  ax — the 
way  he  would  look  to  any  woman  he  might  try  to  get  close  to. 

“That  must  have  been” — she  drew  a  long  breath — “well,  pretty 
hard  on  him.” 

After  a  silence  she  murmured  pityingly,  “Poor  man!” 


MIRIAM 
by  Truman  Capote 

From  Mademoiselle 


For  several  years  Mrs.  H.  T.  Miller  had  lived  alone  in  a  pleasant 
apartment  (two  rooms  with  kitchenette)  in  a  remodeled  brown- 
stone  near  the  East  River.  She  was  a  widow:  Mr.  H.  T.  Miller  had 
left  a  reasonable  amount  of  insurance.  Her  interests  were  narrow, 
she  had  no  friends  to  speak  of,  and  she  rarely  journeyed  farther 
than  the  corner  grocery.  The  other  people  in  the  house  never 
seemed  to  notice  her;  her  clothes  were  matter  of  fact,  her  hair  iron- 
gray,  clipped,  and  casually  waved;  she  did  not  use  cosmetics,  her 
features  were  plain  and  inconspicuous,  and  on  her  last  birthday 
she  was  sixty-one.  Her  activities  were  seldom  spontaneous :  she  kept 
the  two  rooms  immaculate,  smoked  an  occasional  cigarette,  pre¬ 
pared  her  own  meals,  and  tended  a  canary. 

Then  she  met  Miriam.  It  was  snowing  that  night.  Mrs.  Miller 
had  finished  drying  the  supper  dishes  and  was  thumbing  through 
an  afternoon  paper  when  she  saw  an  advertisement  of  a  picture 
playing  at  a  neighborhood  theater.  The  title  sounded  good,  so  she 
struggled  into  her  beaver  coat,  laced  her  galoshes,  and  left  the  ap^t- 
ment,  leaving  one  light  burning  in  the  foyer— she  found  nothing 
more  disturbing  than  a  sensation  of  darkness. 

The  snow  was  fine,  falling  gently,  not  yet  making  an  impression 
on  the  pavement.  The  wind  from  the  river  cut  only  at  street  cross¬ 
ings.  Mrs.  Miller  hurried,  her  head  bowed,  oblivious  as  a  mole 
burrowing  a  blind  path.  She  stopped  at  a  drugstore  and  bought  a 
package  of  peppermints. 

A  long  line  stretched  in  front  of  the  box  office;  she  took  her  place 
at  the  end.  There  would  be  (a  tired  voice  groaned)  a  short  wait  for 
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all  seats.  Mrs.  Miller  rummaged  in  her  leather  handbag  till  she  col¬ 
lected  exactly  the  correct  change  for  admission.  The  line  seemed 
to  be  taking  its  own  time  and,  looking  around  for  some  distraction, 
she  suddenly  became  conscious  of  a  little  girl  standing  under  the 
edge  of  the  marquee. 

Her  hair  was  the  longest  and  strangest  Mrs.  Miller  had  ever  seen : 
absolutely  silver-white,  like  an  albino’s.  It  flowed  waist-length  in 
smooth,  loose  lines.  She  was  thin  and  fragilely  constructed.  There 
was  a  simple,  special  elegance  in  the  way  she  stood  with  her  thumbs 
in  the  pockets  of  a  tailored  plum  velvet  coat. 

X  Mrs.  Miller  felt  oddly  excited,  and  when  the  little  girl  glanced 
toward  her,  she  smiled  warmly.  The  little  girl  walked  over  and  said, 
“Would  you  care  to  do  me  a  favor?” 

“I’d  be  glad  to,  if  I  can,”  said  Mrs.  Miller. 

“Oh,  it’s  quite  easy.  I  merely  want  you  to  buy  a  ticket  for  me; 
they  won’t  let  me  in  otherwise.  Here,  I  have  the  money.”  And 
gracefully  she  handed  Mrs.  Miller  two  dimes  and  a  nickel. 

They  went  into  the  theater  together.  An  usherette  directed  them 
to  a  lounge;  in  twenty  minutes  the  picture  would  be  over. 

“I  feel  just  like  a  genuine  criminal,”  said  Mrs.  Miller  gaily,  as  she 
sat  down.  “I  mean  that  sort  of  thing’s  against  the  law,  isn’t  it?  I 
do  hope  I  haven’t  done  the  wrong  thing.  Your  mother  knows  where 
you  are,  dear?  I  mean  she  does,  doesn’t  she?” 

The  little  girl  said  nothing.  She  unbuttoned  her  coat  and  folded 
it  across  her  lap.  Her  dress  underneath  was  prim  and  dark  blue.  A 
gold  chain  dangled  about  her  neck  and  her  fingers,  sensitive  and 
musical-looking,  toyed  with  it.  Examining  her  more  attentively, 
Mrs.  Miller  decided  the  truly  distinctive  feature  was  not  her  hair, 
but  her  eyes;  they  were  hazel,  steady,  lacking  any  childlike  quality 
whatsoever  and,  because  of  their  size,  seemed  to  consume  her  small 
face. 

Mrs.  Miller  offered  a  peppermint.  “What’s  your  name,  dear?” 

“Miriam,”  she  said,  as  though,  in  some  curious  way,  it  were  in¬ 
formation  already  familiar. 

“Why,  isn’t  that  funny?  My  name’s  Miriam  too.  And  it’s  not  a 
terribly  common  name  either.  Now,  don’t  tell  me  your  last  name’s 
Miller!” 

“Just  Miriam.” 
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“But  isn’t  that  funny?” 

“Moderately,”  said  Miriam,  and  rolled  the  peppermint  on  her 
tongue. 

Mrs»  Miller  flushed  and  shifted  uncomfortably.  “You  have  such 
a  large  vocabulary  for  such  a  little  girl.” 

“Do  I?” 

“Well,  yes,”  said  Mrs.  Miller,  hastily  changing  the  topic  to:  “Do 
you  like  the  movies?” 

“I  really  wouldn’t  know,”  said  Miriam.  “I’ve  never  been  before.” 

Women  began  filling  the  lounge;  the  rumble  of  the  newsreel 
bombs  exploded  in  the  distance.  Mrs.  Miller  rose,  tucking  her  purse 
under  her  arm.  “I  guess  I’d  better  be  running  now  if  I  want  to  get 
a  seat,”  she  said.  “It  was  nice  to  have  met  you.” 

Miriam  nodded  ever  so  slightly. 

It  snowed  all  week.  Wheels  and  footsteps  moved  soundlessly  on 
the  street,  as  if  the  business  of  living  continued  secretly  behind  a 
pale  but  impenetrable  curtain.  In  the  falling  quiet  there  was  no  sky 
or  earth,  only  snow  lifting  in  the  wind,  frosting  the  window  glass, 
chilling  the  rooms,  deadening  and  hushing  the  city.  At  all  hours 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  lamp  lighted,  and  Mrs.  Miller  lost  track 
of  the  days:  Friday  was  no  different  from  Saturday  and  on  Sunday 
she  went  to  the  grocery :  closed,  of  course. 

That  evening  she  scrambled  eggs  and  fixed  a  bowl  of  tomato 
soup.  Then,  after  putting  on  a  flannel  robe  and  cold-creaming  her 
face,  she  propped  herself  up  in  bed  with  a  hot-water  bottle  under 
her  feet.  She  was  reading  the  Times  when  the  doorbell  rang.-^ At 
first  she  thought  it  must  be  a  mistake  and  whoever  it  was  would 
go  away.  But  it  rang  and  rang  and  settled  to  a  persistent  buzz.  She 
looked  at  the  clock:  a  little  after  eleven;  it  did  not  seem  possible, 
she  was  always  asleep  by  ten. 

Climbing  out  of  bed,  she  trotted  barefoot  across  the  living  room. 
“I’m  coming;  please  be  patient.”  The  latch  was  caught;  she  turned 
it  this  way  and  that  way  and  the  bell  never  paused  an  instant. 
“Stop  it!”  she  cried.  The  bolt  gave  way  and  she  opened  the  door  an 
inch.  “What  in  heaven’s  name?” 

“Hello,”  said  Miriam. 
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“Oh  .  .  .  why,  hello,”  said  Mrs.  Miller,  stepping  hesitantly  into 
the  hall.  “You’re  that  little  girl.” 

“I  thought  you’d  never  answer,  but  I  kept  my  finger  on  the  but¬ 
ton;  I  knew  you  were  home.  Aren’t  you  glad  to  see  me?” 

Mrs.  Miller  did  not  know  what  to  say.  Miriam,  she  saw,  wore  the 
same  plum  velvet  coat  and  now  she  had  also  a  beret  to  match;  her 
white  hair  was  braided  in  two  shining  plaits  and  l6oped  at  the  ends 
with  enormous  white  ribbons. 

“Since  I’ve  waited  so  long,  you  could  at  least  let  me  in,”  she  said. 

“It’s  awfully  late.” 

Miriam  regarded  her  blankly.  “What  difference  does  that  make? 
Let  me  in.  It’s  cold  out  here  and  I  have  on  a  silk  dress.”  Then,  with 
a  gentle  gesture,  she  urged  Mrs.  Miller  aside  and  passed  into  the 
apartment.  , 

She  dropped  her  coat  and  beret  on  a  chair.  She  was  indeed  wear¬ 
ing  a  silk  dress.  White  silk.  White  silk  in  February.  The  skirt  was 
beautifully  pleated  and  the  sleeves  long;  it  made  a  faint  rustle  as 
she  strolled  about  the  room.  “I  like  your  place,”  she  said.  “I  like  the 
rug;  blue’s  my  favorite  color.”  She  touched  a  paper  rose  in  a  vase 
on  the  coffee  table.  “Imitation,”  she.  commented  wanly.  “How  sad. 
Aren’t  imitations  sad?”  She  seated  herself  on  the  sofa,  daintily 
spreading  her  skirt. 

“What  do  you  want?”  asked  Mrs.  Miller. 

“Sit  down,”  said  Miriam.  “It  makes  me  nervous  to  see  people 
stand.” 

Mrs.  Miller  sank  to  a  hassock.  “What  do  you  want?”  she  re¬ 
peated. 

“You  know,  I  don’t  think  you’re  glad  I  came.” 

For  a  second  time  Mrs.  Miller  was  without  an  answer;  her  hand 
motioned  vaguely.  Miriam  giggled  and  pressed  back  on  a  mound 
of  chintz  pillows.  Mrs.  Miller  observed  that  the  girl  was  less  pale 
than  she  remembered;  her  cheeks  were  flushed. 

“How  did  you  know  where  I  lived?” 

Miriam  frowned.  “That’s  no  question  at  all.  What’s  your  name? 
What’s  mine?” 

“But  I’m  not  listed  in  the  phone  book.” 

“Oh,  let’s  talk  about  something  else.” 

Mrs.  Miller  said,  “Your  mother  must  be  insane  to  let  a  child  like 
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you  wander  around  at  all  hours  o£  the  night  .  .  .  and  in  such  ridicu¬ 
lous  clothes.  She  must  be  out  of  her  mind.” 

Miriam  got  up  and  moved  to  a  corner  where  a  covered  bird  cage 
hung  from  a  ceiling  chain.  She  peeked  beneath  the  cover.  “It’s  a 
canary,”  she  said.  “Would  you  mind  if  I  woke  him?  I’d  like  to 
hear  him  sing.” 

“Leave  Tommy  alone,”  said  Mrs.  Miller  anxiously.  “Don’t  you 
dare  wake  him.” 

“Certainly,”  said  Miriam.  “But  I  don’t  see  why  I  can’t  hear  him 
sing.”  And  then,  “Have  you  anything  to  eat?  I’m  starving!  Even 
milk  and  a  jam  sandwich  would  be  fine.”  . 

“Look,”  said  Mrs.  Miller,  arising  from  the  hassock,  “look,  if  I 
make  some  nice  sandwiches  will  you  be  a  good  child  and  run  along 
home?  It’s  past  midnight.  I’m  sure.” 

“It’s  snowing,”  reproached  Miriam.  “And  cold  and  dark.” 

“Well,  you  shouldn’t  have  come  here  to  begin  with,”  said  Mrs. 
Miller,  struggling  to  control  her  voice.  “I  can’t  help  the  weather.  If 
you  want  anything  to  eat  you’ll  have  to  promise  to  leave.” 

Miriam  brushed  a  braid  against  her  cheek.  Her  eyes  were  thought¬ 
ful,  as  if  weighing  the  proposition.  She  turned  toward  the  bird  cage. 
“Very  well,”  she  said,  “I  promise.” 

How  old  is  she?  Ten?  Eleven?  Mrs.  Miller,  in  the  kitchen,  un¬ 
sealed  a  jar  of  strawberry  preserves  and  cut  four  slices  of  bread.  She 
poured  a  glass  of  milk  and  paused  to  light  a  cigarette.  And  why  has 
she  come?  Her  hand  shook  as  she  held  the  match,  fascinated,  till  it 
burned  her  finger.  The  canary  was  singing — singing  as  he  did  in 
the  morning  and  at  no  other  time.  “Miriam,”  she  called,  “Miriam, 
I  told  you  not  to  disturb  Tommy.”  There  was  no  answer.  She  called 
again;  all  she  heard  was  the  canary.  She  inhaled  the  cigarette  and 
discovered  she  had  lighted  the  cork-tip  end  and  .  .  .  Oh,  really, 
she  mustn’t  lose  her  temper. 

She  carried  the  food  in  on  a  tray  and  set  it  on  the  coffee  table. 
She  saw  first  that  the  bird  cage  still  wore  its  night  cover.  And 
Tommy  was  singing.  It  gave  her  a  queer  sensation.  And  no  one  was 
in  the  room.  Mrs.  Miller  went  through  an  alcove  leading  to  her  bed¬ 
room;  at  the  door  she  caught  her  breath. 

“What  are  you  doing?”  she  asked. 

Miriam  glanced  up,  and  in  her  eyes  there  was  a  look  that  was  not 
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ordinary.  She  was  standing  by  the  bureau,  a  jewel  case  opened  be¬ 
fore  her.  For  a  minute  she  studied  Mrs.  Miller,  forcing  their  eyes 
to  meet,  and  she  smiled.  “There’s  nothing  good  here,”  she  said.  “But 
I  like  this.”  Her  hand  held  a  cameo  brooch.  “It’s  charming.” 

“Suppose — perhaps  you’d  better  put  it  back,”  said  Mrs  Miller, 
feeling  suddenly  the  need  of  some  support.  She  leaned  against  the 
doorframe;  her  head  was  unbearably  heavy;  a  pressure  weighted  the 
rhythm  of  her  heart-beat.  The  light  seemed  to  flutter  defectively. 
“Please,  child— a  gift  from  my  husband.  .  . 

“But  it’s  beautiful  and  I  want  it,”  said  Miriam.  "Give  it  to  me" 

As  she  stood,  striving  to  shape  a  sentence  which  would  somehow 
save  the  brooch,  it  came  to  Mrs.  Miller  there  was  no  one  to  whom 
she  might  turn;  she  was  alone;  a  fact  that  had  not  been  among  her 
thoughts  for  a  long  time.  Its  sheer  emphasis  was  stunning.  But 
here  in  her  own  room  in  the  hushed  snow  city  were  evidences  she 
could  not  ignore  or,  she  knew  with  startling  clarity,  resist. 

Miriam  ate  ravenously,  and  when  the  sandwiches  and  milk  were 
gone,  her  fingers  made  cobweb  movements  over  the  plate,  gathering 
crumbs.  The  cameo  gleamed  on  her  blouse,  the  blond  profile  like  a 
trick  reflection  of  its  wearer.  “That  was  very  nice,”  she  sighed, 
“though  now  an  almond  cake  or  a  cherry  would  be  ideal.  Sweets 
are  lovely,  don’t  you  think?” 

Mrs.  Miller  was  perched  precariously  on  the  hassock,  smoking  a 
cigarette.  Her  hair  net  had  slipped  lopsided  and  loose  strands  strag¬ 
gled  down  her  face.  Her  eyes  were  stupidly  concentrated  on  noth¬ 
ing,  and  her  cheeks  were  mottled  in  red  patches,  as  though  a  fierce 
slap  had  left  permanent  marks. 

“Is  there  a  candy  ...  a  cake?” 

Mrs.  Miller  tapped  ash  on  the  rug.  Her  head  swayed  slightly  as 
she  tried  to  focus  her  eyes.  “You  promised  to  leave  if  I  made  the 
sandwiches,”  she  said. 

“Dear  me,  did  I?” 

“It  was  a  promise  and  I’m  tired  and  I  don’t  feel  well  at  all.” 

“Mustn’t  fret,”  said  Miriam.  “I’m  only  teasing.” 

She  picked  up  her  coat,  slung  it  over  her  arm,  and  arranged  her 
beret  in  front  of  a  mirror.  Presently  she  bent  close  to  Mrs.  Miller  and 
whispered,  “Kiss  me  good  night.” 

“Please  ...  I’d  rather  not,”  said  Mrs.  Miller. 
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Miriam  lifted  a  shoulder,  arched  an  eyebrow.  “As  you  like,”  she 
said,  and  went  directly  to  the  coffee  table,  seized  the  vase  contain¬ 
ing  the  paper  roses,  carried  it  to  where  the  hard  surface  of  the  floor 
lay  bare,  and  hurled  it  downward.  Glass  sprayed  in  all  directions 
and  she  stamped  her  foot  on  the  bouquet. 

Then  slowly  she  -walked  to  the  door,  but  before  closing  it  she 
looked  back  at  Mrs.  Miller  with  a  slyly  innocent  curiosity. 

Mrs.  Miller  spent  the  next  day  in  bed,  rising  once  to  feed  the 
canary  and  drink  a  cup  of  tea;  she  took  her  temperature  and  had 
none,  yet  her  dreams  were  feverishly  agitated;  their  unbalanced 
mood  lingered  even  as  she  lay  staring  wide-eyed  at  the  ceiling.  One 
dream  threaded  through  the  others  like  an  elusively  mysterious 
theme  in  a  complicated  symphony,  and  the  scenes  it  depicted  were 
sharply  outlined,  as  though  sketched  by  a  hand  of  gifted  intensity : 
a  small  girl,  wearing  a  bridal  gown  and  a  wreath  of  leaves,  led  a 
gray  procession  down  a  mountain  path,  and  among  them  there  was 
unusual  silence  till  a  woman  at  the  rear  asked,  \Vhere  is  she  taking 
us?”  “No  one  knows,”  said  an  old  man  marching  in  front.  “But 
isn’t  she  pretty?”  volunteered  a  third  voice.  “Isn  t  she  like  a  frost 
flower — so  shining  and  white?” 

Tuesday  morning  she  woke  up  feeling  better;  harsh  slats  of  sun¬ 
light,  slanting  through  Venetian  blinds,  shed  a  disrupting  light  on 
her  unwholesome  fancies.  She  opened  the  window  to  discover  a 
thawed,  mild-as-spring  day;  a  sweep  of  clean  new  clouds  crumpled 
against  a  vastly  blue,  out-of-season  sky;  and  across  the  low  line  of 
rooftops  she  could  see  the  river  and  smoke  curving  from  tugboat 
stacks  in  a  warm  wind.  A  great  silver  truck  plowed  the  snow-banjced 
street,  its  machine  sound  humming  on  the  air.  ^ 

After  straightening  the  apartment,  she  went  to  the  grocer  s, 
cashed  a  check,  and  continued  to  Schrafft  s,  where  she  ate  breakfast 
and  chatted  happily  with  the  waitress.  Oh,  it  was  a  wonderful  day 
more  like  a  holiday  ...  and  it  would  be  so  foolish  to  go  home. 

She  boarded  a  Lexington  Avenue  bus  and  rode  up  to  Eighty-sixth 
Street;  it  was  here  that  she  had  decided  to  do  a  little  shopping. 

She  had  no  idea  what  she  wanted  or  needed,  but  she  idled  along, 
intent  only  upon  the  passers-by,  brisk  and  preoccupied,  who  gave 
her  a  disturbing  sense  of  separateness. 

It  was  while  waiting  at  the  corner  of  Third  Avenue  that  she  saw 
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the  man:  an  old  man,  bowlegged  and  stooped  under  an  armload  of 
bulging  packages;  he  wore  a  shabby  brown  coat  and  a  checkered 
cap.  Suddenly  she  realized  they  were  exchanging  a  smile;  there  was 
nothing  friendly  about  this  smile,  it  was  merely  two  cold  flickers 
of  recognition.  But  she  was  certain  she  had  never  seen  him  before. 

He  was  standing  next  to  an  el  pillar,  and  as  she  crossed  the  street 
he  turned  and  followed.  He  kept  quite  close;  from  the  corner  of  her 
eye  she  watched  his  reflection  wavering  on  the  shopwindows. 

Then  in  the  middle  of  the  block  she  stopped  and  faced  him.  He 
stopped  also  and  cocked  his  head,  grinning.  But  what  could  she 
say.?  Do.?  Here,  in  broad  daylight,  on  Eighty-sixth  Street?  It  was 
useless  and,  despising  her  own  helplessness,  she  quickened  her 
steps. 

Now  Second  Avenue  is  a  dismal  street,  made  from  scraps  and 
ends;  part  cobblestone,  part  asphalt,  part  cement;  and  its  atmos¬ 
phere  of  desertion  is  permanent.  Mrs.  Miller  walked  five  blocks 
without  meeting  anyone,  and  all  the  while  the  steady  crunch  of 
his  footfalls  in  the  snow  stayed  near.  And  when  she  came  to  a 
florist’s  shop,  the  sound  was  still  with  her.  She  hurried  inside  and 
watched  through  the  glass  door  as  the  old  man  passed;  he  kept  his 
eyes  straight  ahead  and  didn’t  slow  his  pace,  but  he  did  one  strange, 
telling  thing:  he  tipped  his  cap. 

“Six  white  ones,  did  you  say?”  asked  the  florist.  “Yes,”  she  told 
him,  “white  roses.” 

From  there  she  went  to  a  glassware  store  and  selected  a  vase, 
presumably  a  replacement  for  the  one  Miriam  had  broken,  though 
the  price  was  intolerable  and  the  vase  itself  (she  thought)  gro¬ 
tesquely  vulgar.  But  a  series  of  unaccountable  purchases  had  begun, 
as  if  by  prearranged  plan — a  plan  of  which  she  had  not  the  least 
knowledge  or  control. 

She  bought  a  bag  of  glazed  cherries,  and  at  a  place  called  the 
Knickerbocker  Bakery  she  paid  forty  cents  for  six  almond  cakes. 

Within  the  last  hour  the  weather  had  turned  cold  again;  like 
blurred  lenses,  winter  clouds  cast  a  shade  over  the  sun,  and  the 
skeleton  of  an  early  dusk  colored  the  sky;  a  damp  mist  mixed  with 
the  wind  and  the  voices  of  a  few  children  who  romped  high  on 
mountains  of  gutter  snow  seemed  lonely  and  cheerless.  Soon  the 
first  flake  fell,  and  when  Mrs.  Miller  reached  the  brownstone  house. 
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snow  was  falling  in  a  swift  screen  and  foot  tracks  vanished  as  they 
were  printed. 

The  white  roses  were  arranged  decoratively  in  the  vase.  The 
glazed  cherries  shone  on  a  ceramic  plate.  The  almond  cakes,  dusted 
with  sugar,  awaited  a  hand.  The  canary  fluttered  on  its  swing  and 
picked  at  a  bar  of  seed. 

At  precisely  five  the  doorbell  rang.  Mrs.  Miller  \new  who  it  was. 
The  hem  of  her  house  coat  trailed  as  she  crossed  the  floor.  “Is 
that  you.^”  she  called. 

“Naturally,”  said  Miriam,  the  word  resounding  shrilly  from  the 
hall.  “Open  this  door.” 

“Go  away,”  said  Mrs.  Miller. 

“Please  hurry — I  have  a  heavy  package.” 

“Go  away,”  said  Mrs.  Miller.  She  returned  to  the  living  room, 
lighted  a  cigarette,  sat  down  and  calmly  listened  to  the  buzzer;  on 
and  on  and  on.  “You  might  as  well  leave.  I  have  no  intention  of 
letting  you  in.” 

Shortly  the  bell  stopped.  For  possibly  ten  minutes  Mrs.  Miller 
did  not  move.  Then,  hearing  no  sound,  she  concluded  Miriam  had 
gone.  She  tiptoed  to  the  door  and  opened  it  a  sliver;  Miriam  was 
half  reclining  atop  a  cardboard  box  with  a  beautiful  French  doll 
cradled  in  her  arms. 

“Really,  I  thought  you  were  never  coming,”  she  said  peevishly. 
“Here,  help  me  get  this  in,  it’s  awfully  heavy.” 

It  was  not  spell-like  compulsion  that  Mrs.  Miller  felt,  but  rather 
a  curious  passivity;  she  brought  in  the  box,  Miriam  the  doll.  Miriam 
curled  up  on  the  sofa,  not  troubling  to  remove  her  coat  or  bgret, 
and  watched  disinterestedly  as  Mrs.  Miller  dropped  the  box  and 
stood  trembling,  trying  to  catch  her  breath. 

“Thank  you,”  she  said.  In  the  daylight  she  looked  pinched  and 
drawn,  her  hair  less  luminous.  The  French  doll  she  was  loving  wore 
an  exquisite  powdered  wig  and  its  idiot  glass  eyes  sought  solace  in 
Miriam’s.  “I  have  a  surprise,”  she  continued.  “Look  into  my  box.” 

Kneeling,  Mrs.  Miller  parted  the  flaps  and  lifted  out  another  doll; 
then  a  blue  dress  which  she  recalled  as  the  one  Miriam  had  worn 
that  first  night  at  the  theater;  and  of  the  remainder  she  said,  “It’s 
all  clothes.  Why?” 
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“Because  I’ve  come  to  live  with  you,”  said  Miriam,  twisting  a 
cherry  stem.  “Wasn’t  it  nice  o£  you  to  buy  me  the  cherries - ” 

“But  you  can’t!  For  God’s  sake  go  away — go  away  and  leave 
me  alone!” 

“ — and  the  roses  and  the  almond  cakes  ?  How  really  wonderfully 
generous.  You  know,  these  cherries  are  delicious.  The  last  place  I 
lived  was  with  an  old  man;  he  was  terribly  poor  aijd  we  never  had 
good  things  to  eat.  But  I  think  I’ll  be  happy  here.”  She  paused  to 
snuggle  her  doll  closer.  “Now,  if  you’ll  just  show  me  where  to  put 
my  things.  .  . 

Mrs.  Miller’s  face  dissolved  into  a  mask  of  ugly  red  lines;  she  be¬ 
gan  to  cry,  and  it  was  an  unnatural,  tearless  sort  of  weeping,  as 
though,  not  having  wept  for  a  long  time,  she  had  forgotten  how. 
Carefully  she  edged  backward  till  she  touched  the  door. 

She  fumbled  through  the  hall  and  down  the  stairs  to  a  landing 
below.  She  pounded  frantically  on  the  door  of  the  first  apartment 
she  came  to;  a  short,  redheaded  man  answered  and  she  pushed 
past  him.  “Say,  what  the  hell  is  this.?”  he  said.  “Anything  wrong, 
lover?”  asked  a  young  woman  who  appeared  from  the  kitchen,  dry¬ 
ing  her  hand's.  And  it  was  to  her  that  Mrs.  Miller  turned. 

“Listen,”  she  cried,  “I’m  ashamed  behaving  this  way,  but— well. 
I’m  Mrs.  H.  T.  Miller  and  I  live  upstairs  and”— she  pressed  her 
hands  over  her  face — “it  sounds  so  absurd.  .  .  .” 

The  woman  guided  her  to  a  chair,  while  the  man  excitedly 
rattled  pocket  change.  “Yeah?” 

“I  live  upstairs  and  there’s  a  little  girl  visiting  me,  and  I  suppose 
that  I’m  afraid  of  her.  She  won’t  leave  and  I  can’t  make  her  and— 
she’s  going  to  do  something  terrible.  She’s  already  stolen  my  cameo, 
but  she’s  about  to  do  something  worse — something  terrible!” 

The  man  asked,  “Is  she  a  relative,  huh?” 

Mrs.  Miller  shook  her  head.  “I  don’t  know  who  she  is.  Her  name’s 
Miriam,  but  I  don’t  know  for  certain  who  she  is.” 

“You  gotta  calm  down,  honey,”  said  the  woman,  stroking  Mrs. 
Miller’s  arm.  “Harry  here’ll  tend  to  this  kid.  Go  on,  lover.”  And 
Mrs.  Miller  said,  “The  door’s  open— 5A.” 

After  the  man  left,  the  woman  brought  a  towel  and  bathed  Mrs. 
Miller’s  face.  “You’re  very  kind,”  Mrs.  Miller  said.  “I’m  sorry  to 
act  like  such  a  fool,  only  this  wicked  child  .  .  .” 
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“Sure,  honey,”  consoled  the  woman.  “Now,  you  better  take  it 
easy.” 

Mrs.  Miller  rested  her  head  in  the  crook  o£  her  arm;  she  was  quiet 
enough  to  be  asleep.  The  woman  turned  a  radio  dial;  a  piano  and 
a  husky  voice  filled  the  silence  and  the  woman,  tapping  her  foot, 
kept  excellent  time.  “Maybe  we  oughta  go  up  too,”  she  said. 

“I  don’t  want  to  see  her  again.  I  don’t  want  to  be  anywhere  near 
her.” 

“Uh  huh,  but  what  you  shoulda  done,  you  shoulda  called  a  cop.” 

Presently  they  heard  the  man  on  the  stairs.  He  strode  into  the 
room  frowning  and  -scratching  the  back  of  his  neck.  “Nobody 
there,”  he  said,  honestly  embarrassed.  “She  musta  beat  it.” 

“Harry,  you’re  a  jerk,”  announced  the  woman.  “We  been  sitting 
here  the  whole  time  and  we  woulda  seen  .  .  .”  She  stopped  ab¬ 
ruptly,  for  the  man’s  glance  was  sharp. 

“I  looked  all  over,”  he  said,  “and  there  just  ain’t  nobody  there. 
Nobody,  understand.?” 

“Tell  me,”  said  Mrs.  Miller,  rising,  “tell  me,  did  you  see  a  large 
box.?  Or  a  doll?” 

“No,  ma’am,  I  didn’t.” 

And  the  woman,  as  if  delivering  a  verdict,  said,  “Well,  for 
cryinoutloud.  ...”  , 

Mrs.  Miller  entered  her  apartment  softly;  she  walked  to  the 
center  of  the  room  and  stood  quite  still.  No,  in  a  sense  it  had  not 
changed:  the  roses,  the  cakes,  and  the  cherries  were  in  place.  But 
this  was  an  empty  room,  emptier  than  if  the  furnishings  and 
familiars  were  not  present,  lifeless  and  petrified  as  a  funeral  pajrlor. 
The  sofa  loomed  before  her  with  a  new  strangeness:  its  vacancy  had 
a  meaning  that  would  have  been  less  penetrating  and  terrible  had 
Miriam  been  curled  on  it.  She  gazed  fixedly  at  the  space  where  she 
remembered  setting  the  box  and  for  a  moment  the  hassock  spun 
desperately.  And  she  looked'through  the  window;  surely  the  river 
was  real,  surely  snow  was  falling.  But  then  one  could  not  be  certain 
witness  to  anything:  Miriam,  so  vividly  there  .  .  .  and  yet,  where 
was  she  ?  Where,  where .? 

As  though  moving  in  a  dream,  she  sank  to  a  chair.  The  room 
was  losing  shape;  it  was  dark  and  getting  darker  and  there  was 
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nothing  to  be  done  about  it:  she  could  not  lift  her  hand  to  light 
a  lamp. 

Suddenly,  closing  her  eyes,  she  felt  an  upward  surge,  like  a  diver 
emerging  from  some  deeper,  greener  depth.  In  times  of  terror  or 
immense  distress  there  are  moments  when  the  mind  waits,  as 
though  for  a  revelation,  while  a  skein  of  calm  is  woven  over 
thought;  it  is  like  sleep,  or  a  supernatural  trance;* and  during  this 
lull  one  is  aware  of  a  force  of  quiet  reasoning:  well,  what  if  she 
had  never  really  known  a  girl  named  Miriam.?  .That  she  had  been 
foolishly  frightened  on  the  street.?  In  the  end,  like  everything  else, 
it  was  of  no  importance.  For  the  only  thing  she  had  lost  to  Miriam 
was  her  identity,  but  now  she  knew  she  had  found  again  the  person 
who  lived  in  this  room,  who  cooked  her  own  meals,  who  owned  a 
canary,  who  was  someone  she  could  trust  and  believe  in:  Mrs.  H. 
T.  Miller. 

Listening  in  contentment,  she  became  aware  of  a  double  sound: 
a  bureau  drawer  opening  and  closing;  she  seemed  to  hear  it  long 
after  completion— opening  and  closing.  Then  gradually  the  harsh¬ 
ness  of  it  was  replaced  by  the  murmur  of  a  silk  dress  and  this,  deli¬ 
cately  faint,  was  moving  nearer  and  swelling  in  intensity  till  the 
walls  trembled  with  the  vibration  and  the  room  was  caving  under 
a  wave  of  whispers.  Mrs.  Miller  stiffened  and  opened  her  eyes  to  a 
dull,  direct  stare. 

“Hello,”  said  Miriam. 


I  FORGOT  WHERE  I  WAS 
by  Elizabeth  Enright 
From  Harper  s  Bazaar 


When  Fenella  opened  her  eyes  the  world  was  rocking  softly  like  a 
huge  cradle.  It  swung  and  rocked  and  hummed  in  the  half  darkness. 

Mama  was  still  asleep,  her  profile  calm  and  distant;  her  hand, 
palm  upward,  on  the  green  plush,  with  fingers  slightly  curled. 
Fenella  wished  she  had  something  to  put  in  it.  A  little  surprise 
for  Mama  to  find  when  she  woke  up :  a  ring  with  a  big  shiny  stone 
in  it,  or  a  piece  of  candy,  or  a  very  small  doll. 

She  turned  to  the  window  and  carefully,  holding  her  breath, 
pinched  the  catch  on  the  shade  and  lifted  it  a  crack. 

It  was  morning  all  right,  but  early.  The  whole  marching  world 
was  purple  and  blue  and  pink,  and  a  big  white  star  still  ran  along 
the  sky  beside  the  train.  Planted  fields  opened  out  like  fans  one 
after  the  other,  and  beyond  them  the  tall  woods  flowed  sideways 
swiftly. 

Fenella  noticed  with  pride  the  leaves  and  grass  and  flowering 
weeds.  It  took  bears  and  snakes  many  months  to  sleep  away  the 
winter,  but  they,  she  and  her  mother  and  all  the  other  people  on 
this  train,  had  slept  it  away  in  a  single  night. 

Some  of  the  passengers  were  awake  now,  straightening  out  their 
creased  clothes  and  faces,  stretching  and  yawning  in  the  unre- 
silient  waking  of  those  who  have  slept  sitting  up  all  night,  breath¬ 
ing  stale  air.  Women  in  house  coats  made  their  staggering  way  to 
the  ladies’  room,  hair  wound  up  on  metal  curlers,  and  arms  full  of 
corsets,  stockings,  cold-cream  jars,  and  toothbrushes. 

Mama  slept  on.  Fenella  stood  up  and  peered  down  the  aisle. 
Christine  McCarthy,  the  little  girl  she  had  played  with  yesterday, 
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must  still  be  asleep  too.  All  Fenella  could  see  of  her  was  the  soles 
of  her  shoes,  and  the  back  of  her  fat  mother’s  blond  head.  Chris¬ 
tine,  though  better  than  nothing,  had  not  been  a  very  interesting 
playmate.  She  thought  the  Thumbelina  story  was  “silly,”  she 
thought  any  fairy  tales  were  “silly”;  all  she  cared  about  was  paper 
dolls  and  her  constantly  quoted  elder  sister,  June-Mary,  an  expe¬ 
rienced  girl  of  nine,  grown  important  with  absence. 

The  porter  snapped  on  the  overhead  lights  with  cruel  sudden¬ 
ness.  “First  call  for  breakfast!”  he  bawled.  “Breakfast  first  call!” 
Mama  winced  out  of  sleep  frowning,  but  when  she  saw  Fenella  she 
smiled  and  curved  her  hand  around  the  back  of  her  daughter’s 
pipe-stem  neck. 

“When  did  you  wake  up,  little  bird?” 

“Long  time  ago.  When  I  woke  up  there  was  still  a  star  in  the  sky.” 

Carrying  their  toothbrushes,  they,  too,  went  into  the  ladies’  room. 
It  was  full  of  stout  women,  and  smelled  of  hair  and  face  powder. 
Nobody  spoke  to  anyone  else.  Jigging  and  lurching  in  furious 
silence,  they  spat  water  in  the  tooth  basin,  worked  on  their  blank, 
sleep-warped  faces,  or  patted  clouds  of  powder  into  their  armpits. 
Their  necks,  pressed  bosoms,  and  shaking  upper  arms  had  the 
damp,  puffed  look  of  bread  dough  rising  in  a  warm  place.  Big 
people  are  horrid,  Fenella  thought.  I’m  never  going  to  be  big  with 
things  growing  to  me  like  that,  and  all  my  fatness  shaking  when 
I  ride  on  trains. 

When  she  and  her  mother  went  into  the  little  closet  where  the 
toilet  was  kept,  suddenly  through  the  door  they  heard  the  voices 
of  the  women  speaking  together,  and  a  single  high,  sharp  laugh. 
Yet  when  they  came  out  all  was  instantly  as  silent  as  before.  One 
of  them  pushed  by  Mama,  giving  her  a  strange  colorless  look. 
“Pardon  me,”  she  said,  and  vanished  between  the  trembling  green 
curtains. 

“Come,  Fenella,  wash  your  hands,”  Mama  said.  “First  push  the 
button  that  says  ‘Drain,’  and  then  the  one  that  says  ‘Hot.’  ” 

Fenella  hoped  these  ladies  realized  from  her  mother’s  words  that 
she  could  read.  She  remembered  with  pleasure  what  her  teacher  had 
said  to  Mama:  “Well,  Mrs.  Fales,  you’ve  got  a  bright  one  there. 
Six  years  old,  and  she  reads  better  than  the  girls  in  second  grade.” 

She  read  aloud  the  names  on  the  buttons.  “Hot.  Cold.  Drain.  Ice 
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Water.”  Then  she  read  the  word  “Toilet,”  and  the  word  “Soap.” 

“Don’t  fill  it  too  full,  Fenny.  Watch  what  you’re  doing,”  Mama 
said  around  her  toothbrush. 

Fenella  washed  her  hands  carefully  with  the  soap  which  spat  like 
venom  from  the  soap  machine. 

They  didn’t  go  to  the  dining  car,  but  stayed  in  their  seat  and  ate 
a  breakfast  of  crackers  and  milk  and  oranges.  The  flat  country  fled 
by  the  window  all  soft  green  and  brownish  red.  In  the  forests  veils 
of  small  white  flowers  floated  from  the  trees. 

“Are  we  at  the  South  now.  Mama.?” 

“Yes,  honey.  Look,  see  the  palmettos.?” 

“Those  things  like  flat  green  hands  with  a  lot  of  fingers?” 

“Yes,  those.  When  you  see  them  it  means  you’re  in  the  South.” 

Later  the  train  went  over  a  trestle. 

“See,  Fenny,  cypress  trees.  It’s  a  cypress  forest.” 

Tall  trees  growing  out  of  black  water.  Thin  trees  that  rose  from 
swollen  bases,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them.  It  looked  still  out 
there,  and  old,  and  lonesome.  Among  the  farthest  trees  there  was  a 
white  flickering  of  wings.  A  swan’s  wings  maybe.?  The  place 
was  like  the  forest  in  the  story  about  the  eleven  swan  brothers. 

“Cypress,”  chanted  Fenella,  loving  the  word.  “Cypress,  cypress, 
cypress,  cypress.” 

“Wipe  the  milk  off  your  upper  lip,  honey,”  Mama  said. 

Christine  McCarthy  came  and  leaned  her  fat  stomach  against  the 
arm  of  the  seat. 

“I  was  to  the  dining  car  awready.  Why  wasn’t  you,  F’nella?” 

“We  thought  we’d  have  to  wait  too  long,”  Mama  told  her.  “}Ve 
don’t  like  waiting  for  our  breakfast,  Fenella  and  I. 

“I  had  sliced  bananas  to  begin,”  Christine  said  reminiscently. 
“Then  I  had  a  egg  and  some  toast  and  jam,  strawberry,  and  a 
whole  lot  of  bacon.  I  bet  I  had  ten  pieces  of  bacon.” 

“Didn’t  you  even  have  any  milk?  questioned  Fenella  haughtily, 
knowing  better  than  to  put  crackers  and  oranges  up  for  com¬ 
petition. 

“I  had  milk  with  coffee  in  it.  Real.  And  some  sugar.  My  mother 
put  it  in  for  me  just  like  she  does  for  my  sister,  June-Mary.  My  sister 
June-Mary  always - ” 
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“Listen,  Christine,”  Fenella  interrupted.  “Let’s  go  out  to  between 
the  cars.” 

It  was  exciting  to  stand  in  that  grinding  passageway.  There  was 
a  thrilling  great  bang  and  clatter  out  there,  and  up  through  the 
cracks,  stronger  than  the  smell  of  iron  and  cinders,  came  a  warm, 
mysterious  fragrance  of  leaves  and  earth. 

“It  smells  of  down  South,”  Fenella  said,  drawing  in  her  breath 
so  hard  that  her  nostrils  closed. 

“It  smells  just  of  train  to  me,”  Christine  said.  “You’re  silly!" 

“I  am  not,”  retorted  Fenella,  but  with  no  heart  for  battle.  “See 
those  green  flat  pointy-leaved  things,  Christine?  They’re  called 
palmettos.” 

“How  do  you  know?”  responded  Christine  inevitably,  and  it 
seemed  too  much  trouble  to  explain. 

They  stood  in  silence,  pressed  against  the  door  and  staring  out  at 
the  world.  There  was  more  sky  than  land  down  here,  a  pale  shin¬ 
ing  blue  full  of  big  curled  creamy  clouds  which  for  all  their 
magnificence  looked  airy  and  insubstantial.  One  trailed  a  fringe 
of  rain  along  the  horizon,  a  small  random  traveling  shower. 

“Who  do-  you  like  best,  your  father  or  your  mother?”  Fenella 
asked  after  a  while,  to  break  the  silence.  It  was  a  stock  question  like 
how  old  are  you,  when  is  your  birthday,  and  how  big  are  your  feet  ? 

“I  like  God  best  and  then  the  Virgin  Mary  and  then  my  father 
and  then  my  mother,”  replied  Christine  virtuously. 

“I  like  my  father  and  mother  best  and  I  like  them  both  the  same,” 
Fenella  said. 

“My  father’s  a  soldier.” 

“So’s  mine.” 

“My  father’s  stationed  in  Miami.” 

“Mine  was  in  France  killing  Germans.  We  don’t  know  when 
he’ll  be  back,”  said  Fenella  proudly.  That  was  better  than  sliced 
bananas  for  breakfast.  “We’re  going  down  to  live  with  my  grandma 
till  he  comes  home.” 

Houses  appeared  on  the  flat  land,  and  now  more  and  more  sprang 
up  with  trees  and  fences  until  there  were  enough  to  make  a  town. 
The  train  slowed  down  and  the  conductor  came  bursting  out  of 
the  door. 

“Skedaddle,  kids!  I  gotta  get  them  steps  open.” 

Back  in  the  seat  Fenella  looked  out  at  the  station  with  its  red- 
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flowered  bushes  and  singed  palm.  She  looked  at  the  people  kissing, 
at  the  long  dark  man  leaning  against  the  wall,  one  foot  tucked  up 
behind  him,  like  a  stork.  She  read  the  names  above  the  two  sta¬ 
tion  entrances. 

“W-H-I-T-E,  white,"  spelled  Fenella.  “C-O-L-O-R-E-D,  colo-red. 
Mama,  what  does  colo-red  mean.?” 

“Not  colo-red,  Fenella,  colored,”  said  Mama. 

“Why.?  Why  does  it  say  colored,  Mama.?” 

“It  means  that  that  door  is  for  colored  people  to  use,  honey.” 
“Colored  people.?  Colored  people  like  you  and  me,  Mama.?” 

“Yes,  honey,”  Mama  said. 

The  train  came  to  life  again.  A  quiver  ran  though  it,  and  slowly, 
very  slowly,  the  station,  the  dark  man,  and  the  red  bushes  slid 
away. 

“Why  do  they  have  different  doors  for  different  colors  of  people. 
Mama.?” 

“I  don’t  know,  honey.  They  just  do,  that’s  all.  They  just  always 
have.  It’s  a — it’s  a  custom  of  this  part  of  the  country.” 

“Oh,”  said  Fenella.  “And  what  were  those  bushes  with  the  red 

flowers  on  them?” 

“Hibiscus.  Grandma  has  one  in  her  yard.” 

“Hibicuits,”  repeated  Fenella.  “I  think  I  m  going  to  be  hungry 
again  pretty  soon.” 

“We’ll  get  to  Edgerton  about  noon  and  we’ll  take  the  bus  out. 
But  I  guess  there’s  a  lunchroom  at  the  station  where  we  can  get 

a  bite.”  ,  •  1  j 

It  was  a  long  morning.  Heat  pressed  against  the  windows^and 

the  plush  was  full  of  soot  and  crumbs.  Grown  people  were  aware 
of  the  bones  in  their  backs  and  necks.  Christine  and  Fenella  played, 
grew  tired  of  each  other,  fought,  separated,  and  then  repeated  the 

process  all  the  weary  morning. 

“I  can  read  and  I  bet  you  can  t,  said  Fenella. 

“I  can  too.  I  read  my  father’s  newspapers  every  day.  All  of  them. 

Ten  of  them.” 


"IJar,  liar,  pants  on  fire. 

Nose  as  long  as  a  telephone  wirel" 

sang  Fenella  to  the  timeless  scornful  tune  of  childhood. 
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“Anyway  I’m  not  black,”  said  Christine. 

“Anyway  I’m  not  white,”  said  Fenella.  “So!” 

But  when  the  time  came  they  parted  as  friends,  and  with  some 
reluctance.  Christine’s  fat  mother  smiled  a  wide,  easy-going  smile 
and  spoke  to  Fenella’s.  “You  sure  got  a  bright  little  girl  there.  .  .  .” 

Fenella  carried  the  small  suitcase,  and  the  parcel  for  Grandma, 
and  her  doll  Edith.  Mama  carried  the  two  big  suitcases,  lurching 
a  little  as  their  uneven  weight  dragged  her  from  side  to  side.  The 
strap  of  her  shoulder  bag  kept  slipping  down  her  arm  causing  the 
bag  to  knock  against  her  ankles. 

“Pull  my  bag  up,  honey.”  And  Fenella  would  put  down  her 
suitcase  and  Edith  and  the  parcel,  and  push  the  strap  up  over 
Mama’s  shoulder  again. 

The  shade  was  warm  beneath  the  long  platform  roofs,  and  on 
each  side  the  many  rails  of  the  tracks  pulled  back,  back,  back  to 
the  North,  straight,  blinding  in  the  sunshine,  and  narrowing  at  the 
horizon  as  if  some  invisible  great  hand  were  drawing  them  together 
like  fiery  reins. 

“Feel  how  warm  the  air  is.  Fenny,”  Mama  said.  “Who’d  ever 
think  it  was  January.  And  the  smell  of  it  too!  It  makes  me  re¬ 
member  everything  from  long  ago.” 

The  station  was  big  and  new,  with  push-open  glass  doors,  tiles 
on  the  floor,  huge  pictures  on  the  wall,  and  at  one  end  a  wide,  glar¬ 
ing  lunchroom  loud  with  the  clatter  of  coarse  crockery  and  strong 
with  the  odor  of  turnip. 

Is  this  how  Southern  food  smells,  Fenella  wondered,  lagging  at 
her  mother’s  heels  and  gazing  at  the  food  on  people’s  plates :  mashed 
potato  and  meat  in  swimmy  brown  gravy,  abandoned  scraps  of 
lettuce  and  crust,  shattered  ruins  of  cake.  And  ice  cream;  a  little 
boy  was  eating  ice  cream.  .  .  . 

There  was  a  sharp  staccato  rapping  suddenly,  and  a  voice  called 
“Just  a  minute,  please,  just  a  min-ute!” 

The  cashier  was  leaning  forward  in  her  narrow  glass  case,  a 
nickel  in  her  fingers.  Her  ridged  hair  lay  close  like  scalloped  felt 
around  her  face.  Rouge  was  scrubbed  into  her  long  cheeks  and 
above  them  her  eyes  had  the  colorless,  flat  look  that  Fenella  re¬ 
membered  in  the  eyes  of  the  woman  on  the  train. 
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As  they  approached  her  little  pale-blue  mouth  seemed  to  quiver 
with  mysterious  wrath.  “This  restraw  is  reserved  for  white  folks 
only,”  she  said  sharply.  “We  don’t  cater  to  niggras  here.  If  you’re 
hungry  you’ll  find  a  lunch  wagon  out  back,  across  the  street.” 

“I  see,”  said  Mama,  cold  and  quiet.  “For  a  minute  or  two  I  forgot 
where  I  was.  .  .  .  Come  on.  Fenny,  let’s  go  find  the  lunch  wagon.” 
She  stooped  for  the  suitcases  again. 

“Pull  my  bag  up,  will  you,  honey.?” 

They  went  out  of  the  lunchroom  and  through  the  station  and  out 
into  the  warm  street.  There  were  more  bushes  with  red  flowers 
here,  and  some  with  yellow  ones;  a  very  delicate  clattering  sound 
came  from  the  leaves  of  the  palm  trees  overhead.  Fenella  walked 
behind  her  mother.  A  dog  looked  at  her  and  wagged  its  tail  but 
she  did  not  put  out  her  hand  to  pat  it.  Three  pigeons  dropped  out 
of  the  air  and  walked  beside  her  on  pink  cross-stitch  feet,  but  she 
did  not  speak  to  them. 

Something  queer  was  happening  everywhere.  Something  she  had 
known  about  long  ago  and  forgotten  and  was  now  remembering. 
The  world  seemed  to  have  slid  a  little;  each  object,  each  tree,  house, 
face,  had  slid  slightly  to  one  side  showing  the  edge  of  what  it  had 
been  concealing.  Once  on  Flalloween  when  Fenella  was  walking 
along  the  street  with  her  aunt  a  big  boy  about  eleven  years  old  had 
come  toward  them  holding  a  mask  to  his  face:  a  clown  mask  with 
a  round  red  nose  and  red  crescent  mouth.  She  had  laughed  to  see 
it,  and  then  just  as  he  was  passing  her  he  had  snatched  the  mask 
away  and  leaned  down  close,  pushing  his  face  at  hers  with  a  hor¬ 
rible  grimace  and  a  loud  screaming  yell.  The  shock  of  it  had  ding- 
donged  inside  her  all  the  way  home  and  at  moments  ever  after¬ 
ward.  Suddenly  for  no  reason  she  would  see  with  dazzling  exactness 
the  stained,  strained  white  of  the  eyeballs,  and  the  wide-open 
mouth  hideous  in  its  eternal  yell.  That’s  what  was  happening  to  the 
world.  But  Fenella  couldn’t  see  the  whole  face  behind  the  mask; 
only  the  queer  beginning  hint  of  it. 

Something  pressed  and  swelled,  a  tide  rose  inside  of  her.  Some¬ 
thing  pushed  and  struggled  to  be  let  loose.  Was  it  a  going-to-vomit 
feeling .?  Was  it  a  going-to-cry .? 

It  was  a  going-to-cry. 

Fenella  stood  still  and  refused  to  move.  Her  mouth  opened  wide 
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showing  its  whole  interior,  tongue,  white  baby  teeth,  even  her 
little  dancing  palate.  Her  eyes  closed,  and  out  from  between 
squeezed  lids  the  tears  came  darting  like  minnows. 

“Fenny,  what’s  the  matter?”  cried  her  mother.  “What  is  it, 
darling-honey?  Are  you  hurt?  Did  something  scare  you?  Do  you 
feel  sick?” 

“Don’t  want  to  go-to-Grandma’s,”  bellowed  Fenella,  in  wild  jerks..' 
“I  want-to-go-’ome!  I  hate — it  here.  I  hate  it!  I  want  to  go  huh- 
homel” 

Her  mother  set  the  suitcases  down  and  knelt  beside  her.  She  put 
her  arms  around  her  and  kissed  the  wet  cheeks. 

“Listen,  darling,  now  listen.  Listen  to  Mama  a  minute.  Why, 
you’re  going  to  love  it  down  here,  baby.  Grandma’s  got  the  cutest 
little  house  with  a  traveler’s  palm  in  the  front  and  a  yard  in  back 
with  jasmine  and  tea-olive  and  lots  of  flowers  and  a  swing.  .  . 

Fenella  drew  deep  shuddering  breaths  and  paid  attention. 

“She’s  got  chickens  and  a  rooster,  and — and  an  old-fashioned 
music  box  full  of  wheels  with  sort  of  thorns  on  them  that  make  the 
music;  she’s  got  long  skirts  for  you  to  dress  up  in  and — ^no,  honey 
— listen,  don’t  cry — ^you  know  what  else  she’s  got?  She’s  got  a  cat 
with  two  new  kittens,  she  wanted  to  surprise  you,  she’s  going  to  let 
you  name  them.  .  .  .” 

But  none  of  this  was  what  Fenella  had  held  in  her  crying  to  hear. 
This  did  not  change  the  newly  emerging  queerness  of  the  world. 
Her  mouth  was  again  opened  to  its  limit  and  again  the  hot  bright 
tears  scurried  down  her  cheeks  and  dropped  like  sparks. 

Fenella’s  mother  knelt  beside  her  holding  her  close,  rocking  her 
in  a  warm  embrace.  Rocking  her  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth, 
and  knowing  that  the  things  she  had  to  offer  in  the  way  of  com¬ 
fort  weren’t  good  enough,  or  even  any  good.  But  they  were  all  she 
had  at  her  disposal :  only  these  kisses,  only  these  words  about  kittens 
and  trifles,  and  a  clean  new  handkerchief  to  blow  on. 


WHAT  WE  HAVE  MISSED 
by  Elizabeth  Hardwick 
From  Harper  s  Bazaar 


Lady  mary  bishop  turned  out  to  be  a  distinct  disappointment  to  a 
lot  o£  people.  She  was  hopelessly  docile  and  unbelievably  vague. 
With  her  things  went  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other  and  she  had 
such  a  capacity  for  disorder  that  it  might  almost  have  been  called 
a  special  talent.  She  was  a  young  woman,  not  yet  thirty,  and  had 
a  son  eight  years  old.  Her  husband  had  been  killed  at  Dunkerque 
and  a  wealthy  New  York  friend  brought  Lady  Mary  and  her  son 
William  to  America.  It  was  rumored  that  the  New  York  friend 
wished  to  do  everything  for  the  unfortunate  woman  except  live 
with  her  and  so  had  arranged  for  the  mother  and  son  to  settle  in 
this  small  Kentucky  town. 

Lady  Mary  lived  in  a  little  frame  house  that  had  somehow  man¬ 
aged  to  get  itself  built  on  a  street  lined  with  imposing  brick  resi¬ 
dences.  She  was  a  very  poor  housekeeper  and  the  neighbors 
watched  the  way  she  stood  on  the  porch,  her  hair  flying  in  every 
direction,  and  helplessly  attempted  to  shake  the  dust  out  of  a  sjpiall 
rug.  Her  hands  were  tiny  and  apparently  quite  without  strength. 
M^en  she  appeared  with  the  broom  and  began  to  sweep  her  side¬ 
walk,  the  neighbors  were  particularly  amused.  She  would  sweep  a 
bit  and  then  stop,  with  a  pile  of  leaves  at  her  feet,  and  stare  at  the 
street.  Sometimes  she  would  stand  with  her  arm  resting  on  the 
broom  handle  for  as  long  as  fifteen  minutes,  doing  nothing,  so  far 
as  one  could  tell,  except  daydreaming.  She  usually  did  her  house¬ 
work  in  a  silk  dress  and  was  never  known  to  appear  without  a  few 
wrinkles  in  her  stockings  and  the  edge  of  her  petticoat  visible  be¬ 
neath  her  dress.  She  was  a  pretty  woman  with  very  small  features 
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and  scanty  blond  hair.  Her  skin  was  exceedingly  white  and  her  eyes 
were  very  pale  and  very  gentle.  Her  son,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
dark,  almost  Latin  in  appearance.  His  head  was  long  and  his  large 
brown  eyes  rather  startled  people.  The  expression  in  his  eyes  was 
very  mature,  and  when  he  turned  to  speak  to  someone  his  attentive¬ 
ness  seemed  much  too  formal  for  his  years.  He  held  himself  very 
erectly  and,  despite  the  short  summer  pants  and  the  boyish  open 
shirt,  he  was  a  bit  somber. 

When  the  mother  and  son  went  out  shopping,  a  giggle  followed 
them  through  the  streets.  This  was  largely  because  most  people 
refused  to  think  their  accent  was  natural.  Lady  Mary  found  that 
butchers  and  salesgirls  had  a  way  of  blushing  when  she  spoke 
to  them,  but  she  did  not  mind  this  very  much.  She  went  on  about 
her  business  with  that  sad  little  crooked  smile  on  her  lips  and  the 
sternly  handsome  boy  at  her  heels.  In  her  house  the  lights  were 
on  at  all  hours  and  the  neighbors  had  seen  her  washing  dishes  long 
after  midnight.  In  fact,  she  did  most  of  the  heavy  work  at  night. 
She  was  invited  lots  of  places  and  invariably  arrived  late.  And 
when  she  did,  arrive  there  was  always  that  hurried  look  about  her, 
as  if  she  were  not  fully  dressed.  Her  dresses  and  hats  were  miracu¬ 
lously  extemporaneous  and  no  one  would  have  been  surprised  if 
they  had  suddenly  fallen  apart. 

Mrs.  Baxter,  the  friend  of  the  New  York  woman,  felt  that  Lady 
Bishop  was  her  special  duty  and  so  she  was  more  or  less  inclined 
to  forgive  the  general  irresponsibility.  She  resented  the  gossip  and 
felt  deeply  moved  by  Lady  Mary’s  haphazard  ways.  She  tried  not 
to  mind  that  the  Englishwoman  was  always  saying  the  wrong 
thing  merely  because  she  seldom  listened  to  questions  and  when 
forced  to  answer  was  likely  to  be  overcome  with  confusion.  Mrs. 
Baxter  tried  to  remember  that  this  visitor  from  another  land  was 
a  young  woman  without  a  husband,  one  cut  off  from  friends  and 
family.  Lady  Mary  was,  in  her  vague  way,  genuinely  pleasant,  even 
though  she  took  no  special  notice  of  anyone.  In  that  soft,  strange 
little  voice  she  expressed  her  gratitude  for  every  consideration 
shown  her — yet  none  of  the  women  got  really  close  to  her.  They 
never  felt  they  knew  her  well  enough  to  ask  about  her  past  life 
or  her  plans  for  the  future.  So  it  was  rather  a  surprise  that  Lady 
Bishop  should  suddenly  be  calling  Miss  Ellen  Henry  by  her  first 
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name.  Everyone  was  shocked  the  first  time  she  looked  up  with  that 
remote,  dreamy  glance  and  said,  “Ellen  is  staying  with  my  son  to¬ 
night  and  that  is  very  nice.  She  gets  along  well  with  him.” 

Ellen  Henry,  a  woman  of  thirty-five,  was  a  notorious  eccentric. 
She  had  very  few  friends  because  she  was  given  to  violent  and  in¬ 
tense  attachment  to  any  idea  that  struck  her  fancy.  For  a  time  she 
had  been  overcome  with  evangelical  fervor  and  spent  her  days 
and  nights  at  the  church  exhorting  all  who  came  in  her  path.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  passion  she  had  been  an  Episcopalian,  but 
had  found  the  church  much  too  reticent  for  her  ideas  and  had 
taken  to  going  to  a  small  and  obscure  Pentecostal  church  where 
she  created  quite  a  stir  with  her  loud  singing.  It  was  even  said 
that  she  took  trips  around  the  state  and  gave  loud,  wailing  testi¬ 
monials  of  her  sins  and  her  repentance.  This  fervor  diminished 
eventually  and  she  took  up  a  kind  of  conglomerate  spiritualism. 
She  would  not  wear  leather  or  eat  meat  because  she  was  profoundly 
opposed  to  the  death  of  animals  by  human  hands.  She  was  the  re¬ 
incarnation  of  someone  and  went  into  many  trances.  She  read 
cards,  tea  leaves,  and  the  heavens.  At  last  this,  too,  was  aban¬ 
doned  and  at  the  present  she  was  merely  addicted  to  her  lifelong 
habit  of  lying.  Her  stories  were  harmless  and  not  at  all  malicious, 
but  they  were  embarrassing  to  those  who  had  known  her  for  years; 
they  knew  her  talk  about  a  fiance,  who  died  several  hours  before 
their  supposed  wedding,  was  an  out-and-out  falsehood.  Mrs. 
Baxter  kindly  informed  Lady  Bishop  of  the  vagaries  of  her  friend. 
Lady  Bishop  replied  very  firmly  on  the  subject  of  the  dead  suitor, 
“I’m  sure  you  must  be  wrong.  The  poor  dead  man  was  quitg  tall, 
looked  a  bit  like  my  son,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  replaced  in  Ellen’s 
heart.” 

In  the  morning  Lady  Bishop  always  felt  relaxed  and  slow.  She 
would  linger  at  the  table  with  her  cup  of  tea  and  her  letters  and 
newspapers  spread  out  before  her.  Her  old  wrapper  was  thrown 
over  her  shoulders  and  her  white  face  had  a  surface  as  smooth  and 
calm  as  that  of  a  sleeping  child.  More  or  less  unconsciously  she 
had  got  into  the  habit  of  waiting  for  Ellen  Henry,  who  lived  not 
far  away,  to  appear  and  to  open  up  the  day  with  her  torrent  of 
chatter.  Her  son  also  displayed  this  profoundly  still  quality  as  he, 
too,  waited  for  the  friend  who  brought  the  mad,  unpredictable 
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world  into  this  house.  On  this  particular  June  day  both  of  them 
felt  that  Ellen  was  later  than  usual.  Lady  Bishop  was  already  half¬ 
way  through  her  second  cup  of  tea.  William  was  reading.  (He  was 
always  either  reading  a  book  or  playing  sprightly  little  melodies  on 
his  flute.)  “We  promised  to  get  up  early  and  polish  all  the  floors 
in  the  house.  Do  you  remember.?”  his  mother  said  suddenly.  When 
she  in  this  way  abruptly  broke  the  silence  between  them,  a 
strangely  apologetic  smile  brushed  over  her  mouth. 

“Yes,  I  remember.  I  don’t  think  we’ll  do  it,  though.  Do  you.?” 
he  said  quite  seriously.  The  boy’s  self-possession  never  deserted  him. 
Superficially  he  was  a  contrast  to  the  confused  mother,  but  the 
difference  was  not  complete.  Both  had  the  gentle  indolence  of  old 
animals. 

“Mrs.  Baxter  is  bringing  the  ladies  this  afternoon,”  his  mother 
said,  staring  at  the  liquid  in  the  bottom  of  her  teacup.  “We  really 
must  prepare  for  them.  She  said  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have 
food,  since  they  will  only  drop  in  to  greet  us.”  She  put  the  cup 
down  and  then  held  both  her  hands  out  in  front  of  her  and  care¬ 
fully  observed  her  fingers.  This  old  and  meaningless  habit  was 
definitely  annoying  to  most  of  her  new  friends. 

“Perhaps  we  will  feel  more  up  to  it  as  the  day  goes  on,”  her  son 
said.  Neither  thought  of  admitting  his  inability  to  shake  off  drowsi¬ 
ness  until  Ellen  appeared.  For  them  she  was  like  a  bell  that  rang  to 
announce  the  division  of  one’s  time. 

They  heard  her  heels  clicking  on  the  pavement  and  went  to  the 
door  in  a  great  hurry.  “How  nice  of  you  to  come!”  they  said  in 
unison. 

Ellen  sighed  deeply.  “I  didn’t  sleep  a  wink  last  night  and  I  had 
to  talk  to  someone!” 

“Didn’t  sleep  a  wink!”  the  boy  said  anxiously. 

“No,  child.  No!”  Ellen  answered.  She  was  a  short,  stocky  woman 
with  thick,  sandy-colored  hair  that  fell  in  waves.  She  had  brilliantly 
alert  green  eyes  and  very  nice  eyebrows  with  a  distinct  arch  that 
added  much  excitement  to  her  face.  She  kept  her  brows  darkened 
with  a  pencil  and  they  shot  up  and  down  in  response  to  her  con¬ 
stant  agitation. 

The  sound  of  her  voice  seemed  to  shake  the  quiet  little  house, 
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almost  as  if  it,  too,  shared  the  wonder  of  the  friend’s  exciting  life. 
“Please  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  us,”  Lady  Bishop  said. 

Ellen  followed  her  through  the  hall  and  into  the  dining  room. 
The  shades  were  still  lowered  and  the  friend  seemed  momentarily 
angered  by  the  darkness.  “The  sun’s  out!  Up  with  the  shades!”  she 
shouted  imperiously. 

Dutifully  William  raised  the  shades  and  the  light  burst  into  the 
room.  The  three  people  paused  under  the  force  of  the  sudden  il¬ 
lumination.  The  boy  and  his  mother  kept  their  eyes  upon  Ellen’s 
face,  as  if  they  feared  she  might  whimsically  decide  to  disappear. 
Whenever  she  moved  those  eyes  closed  in  upon  her,  drawing  her 
back.  “Did  something  important  happen.?  Something  to  keep  you 
from  sleeping?”  the  boy  said.  There  was  a  note  of  repressed 
anxiety  in  his  voice. 

“Yes.  Did  something  happen?”  Lady  Mary  said. 

“Did  something  happen!”  Ellen  said,  gasping  for  breath.  She  sat 
down  now  and  balanced  her  teacup  on  the  wide  arm  of  the  chair. 
Perhaps  she  was  conscious  they  waited  anxiously  for  her  experi¬ 
ence  to  unfold,  because  she  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  there  was 
a  suggestion  of  a  scornful  grin  on  her  lips.  They  did  not  speak. 
During  the  course  of  their  meetings  a  ritual  had  evolved  which  for¬ 
bade  the  rushing  of  her  stories. 

At  last  she  said  mysteriously,  “You  have  heard  of  Chicago?” 
Ellen  could  make  every  American  place  name  sound  extremely 
exotic.  She  peopled  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  and  New  Orleans  with 
fantastic  creatures  whose  lives,  by  some  magic  power,  she  man¬ 
aged  to  share.  “Chicago?”  she  repeated,  savoring  the  sound  of^he 
word. 

They  nodded  vigorously  and  she  went  on,  “Well,  it  is  not  exactly 
a  stone’s  throw  from  here,  you  may  be  sure.  Wouldn’t  that  mean 
a  long-distance  call  from  a  place  like  Chicago  was  something  of 
importance?” 

“Indeed  yes!  Yes!”  Lady  Mary  said  breathlessly. 

“Coming  all  the  way  from  Chicago,  it  wouldn’t  be  a  small  mat¬ 
ter,  would  it?”  Ellen  persisted.  Her  voice  was  high  and  she  had 
a  peculiar  way  of  giving  every  word  in  a  sentence  the  same  stress. 

“It  is  quite  far  away,”  the  boy  said  solemnly.  And  then  abruptly 
he  turned  to  his  mother.  His  sensual  lips  trembled  and  his  eyes 
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looked  unusually  large  and  black.  “This  is  it,  isn’t  it?”  he  said  in  a 
low  private  voice.  In  these  aside  conversations  he  gave  evidence  o£ 
the  complete  communication  between  him  and  his  mother.  “I 
think  this  is  what  we  have  missed  so.” 

Ellen  Henry  was  puzzled  and  annoyed  with  the  interruption. 
“He  means,”  Lady  Bishop  said  sweetly,  “that  we  miss  always  the 
little  details  in  the  life  of  friends.  Telephone  calls  and  such  things. 
Experiences  we  can  share.”  ' 

Ellen  ran  her  hand  through  her  hair,  as  if  dismissing  the  inter¬ 
ruption.  Her  eyes,  however,  were  slow  to  forget  annoyance,  and 
it  was  a  moment  before  they  cleared.  “Wait  a  minute,  my  dears,” 
she  said  dramatically.  “This  is  truly  amazing!  As  you  said,  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  from  Chicago  is  not  something  to  be  laughed  at!  Let 
me  see.  What  time  did  the  phone  ring?”  She  paused  to  consider. 
Her  pinkish  skin  was  flushed  with  the  memory  of  last  nightis  com¬ 
motion.  “I  should  say  it  was  a  little  after  nine.” 

“Oh,  nine,  you  say.  Nine,”  Lady  Mary  echoed.  She  settled  back 
in  her  chair  and  pulled  her  wrapper  more  tightly  around  her  shoul¬ 
ders. 

“Yes,  the  phone  rang  a  little  after  nine,”  Ellen  continued.  “I 
thought  the  ring  was  rather  loud  and  long,  not  an  ordinary  one. 
But  naturally  I  had  no  notion  who  it  might  be.  I  answered  and  the 
operator  said  that  Chicago  was  calling  Miss  Ellen  Henry.  That 
still  didn’t  mean  anything  to  me,  even  though  I  did  remember  at 
the  time  that  I  knew  no  one  in  Chicago.  However,  I  wasn’t  upset.” 

She  took  a  cigarette  out  of  her  purse  and  began  to  smoke.  De¬ 
spite  her  matronly  frame  and  indubitably  plain  face  she  did  look, 
in  her  brown-and-white  linen  dress,  like  a  woman  to  whom  any 
number  of  exciting  things  might  happen. 

“From  Chicago.  And  you  know  no  one  there.  How  strange,” 
Lady  Mary  said  happily. 

“How  strange.  How  strange,”  her  son  repeated. 

“Ah,  wait!”  Ellen  said.  “I  stood  there  at  the  phone  smoking  a 
cigarette.  The  phone  in  my  house  is  on  a  low  table  and  I  must  say 
it  isn’t  particularly  comfortable  to  stand  there  waiting  for  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said.  Also,  I  was  rather  tired  last  night  and  didn’t  care 
too  much  about  talking.” 

They  could  see  her  standing  impatiently  in  the  hall  with  a  ciga- 
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rette  between  her  lips  and  the  receiver  pressed  close  to  her  ear. 
“Well,  a  man’s  voice  came  over  the  wire,”  she  went  on.  Her  eyes 
were  glowing  with  remembrance  and  the  dark  brows  moved  up 
and  down  wildly.  “An  utterly  strange  voice!  It  was  very  low  and 
quite  beautiful.  Might  have  been  an  actor’s  voice,  so  low  and  soft 
it  was.  He  said,  ‘Miss  Ellen  Henry?’” 

“Did  you  feel  excited  by  this?”  William  asked.  His  head  was 
resting  on  the  back  of  the  chair  and  his  handsome,  dark  profile 
was  so  firm  and  immobile  it  might  have  belonged  to  an  old  Egyp¬ 
tian  king. 

“I  almost  fainted  when  he  called  my  name.  I  said  that  I  was 
Ellen  Henry,  and  he  said  very  oddly,  ‘I  feel  I  know  you,  Ellen!’” 
Her  voice  had  gradually  descended  the  scale  and  now  it  was  little 
more  than  a  whisper. 

There  was  a  brief  silence.  Outside  children  were  yelling  and 
blowing  on  whistles,  but  the  shrill  noise  seemed  dead  and  far  away 
from  this  exceptional  drama  inside  the  house. 

Elleii  took  another  cigarette  from  her  pocket.  She  turned  it 
around  in  her  fingers  before  lighting  it.  It  seemed  a  very  long  tirne 
before  she  again  took  up  her  story.  “I  spoke  to  him,  she  said,  in 
the  same  whisper.  “I  said,  ‘Who  are  you  and  what  do  you  want?’ 
He  answered  that  he  was  a  friend  of  John  Moore’s,  an  old  college 
friend,  and  he  had  just,  after  all  these  years,  heard  of  his  death.” 

“John  Moore!  The  one  who  was  to  be  your  husband.  A  friend  of 
John  Moore’s!”  Lady  Mary  said  ecstatically.  “An  old  college  friend. 

How  startling!”  1  1  1  • 

“I  said  that  John  had  been  dead  for  three  years  and  asked  him 

how  he  knew  me.”  Tears  began  to  cloud  Ellen’s  eyes.  She  took  a 
handkerchief  out  of  her  pocket  and  folded  it  carefully.  She  was 
always  folding  and  unfolding  things,  and  the  two  people  watched 
her  with  great  fascination. 

“And  how  did  he  know  you,  my  dear?”  Lady  Mary  said,  her 

voice  tense  with  commiseration.  ^ 

“John  had  written  him  about  me,  and  when  he  heard  of  John’s 
death  he  wanted  to  call.  He  remembered  my  name  and  this  town.” 
Ellen’s  head  was  bent  downward  and  they  knew  from  the  past  that 
this  was  the  attitude  she  assumed  at  the  end  of  a  story.  She  seemed, 
now,  to  be  concentrating  on  the  pattern  in  the  rug  at  her  feet. 
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“A  friend  of  John  Moore’s!”  the  boy  said.  His  mother  moved 
her  chair  closer  to  his.  She  always  shared  these  moments  with  him, 
for  he  had  a  very  adult  feeling  for  tragedy  and  mystery. 

“Don’t  feel  bad  about  it,  Ellen,”  Lady  Mary  said.  “Even  if  he  did 
open  your  wound  again,  he  meant  to  be  nice.  I’m  sure  he  meant 
well.” 

Ellen  did  not  lift  her  head.  For  a  long  time  the  three  of  them 
sat  there  in  the  dining  room  and  swayed  silently  back  and  forth  as 
if  in  rhythm  with  the  strange  event.  They  were  dreamily  encased 
in  the  neat  little  shell  Ellen  created  for  them.  The  sun  streamed  in 
through  the  window  and  light  played  on  the  three  heads. 

Soon  Ellen  left.  The  boy  and  his  mother  stood  in  the  doorway 
and  waved  good-by  to  her  until  she  was  out  of  sight.  “We  must  do 
the  house  now.  Must  fix  the  floors,”  the  boy  said.  Very  slowly  they 
went  to  the  kitchen  to  get  the  mops  and  cloths,  and  in  a  great  and 
happy  silence  they  went  about  their  work. 

Mrs.  Baxter  brought  the  ladies  in  the  afternoon.  As  she  stood' 
before  the  door  and  rang  the  bell,  she  hoped  that  her  ring  might 
be  answered  immediately.  Of  course  it  was  not.  The  house  was 
simple  and  undistinguished  and  yet,  since  Lady  Bishop’s  occu¬ 
pancy,  it  had  become  outrageously  interesting  and  mysterious. 
The  ladies  felt  strained  and  did  not  speak  to  each  other.  They 
could  hear  a  lot  of  rushing  about  inside  the  house  and  after  a  time 
the  door  opened.  Lady  Mary  greeted  her  guests  warmly.  As  usual, 
she  looked  rather  flustered,  and  the  women  wondered  if  she  had 
been  expecting  them.  Her  hair  was  neatly  combed  and  she  was 
wearing  small  pearl  earrings.  Yet  the  generalized  dowdiness  clung 
to  her.  “You  were  very  nice  to  come,”  she  said,  bowing  sweetly 
to  the  group.  She  led  them  into  the  living  room  and  indicated 
chairs.  It  seemed  a  long  time  before  anyone  spoke.  Extreme  shy¬ 
ness  had  taken  hold  of  everyone,  except  Lady  Mary.  She  looked 
merely  thoughtful  and  amused.  The  room  was  crowded  with  heavy 
furniture,  sent  from  the  friend  in  New  York.  The  windows  were 
almost  concealed  by  drapes  that  fell  into  large  folds  and  gave  the 
room  a  shuttered  atmosphere.  When  Lady  Mary  turned  to  speak 
to  someone,  Mrs.  Baxter  noticed  how  small  her  face  was,  how 
timid.  Her  body,  too,  seemed  very  small  in  the  straight  chair. 
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“Is  it  strange  for  you  here?”  one  of  the  women  asked. 

“No,  no!  It  is  very  pleasant,”  Lady  Bishop  said.  She  bent  her 
head  forward,  as  i£  she  did  not  hear  well,  and  there  was  that  pa¬ 
tient  smile  on  her  face.  When  nothing  was  said,  she  abruptly  took 
up  the  conversation.  “I  had  a  letter  from  my  sister.  She  is  extremely 
funny.  Her  feet  are  quite  long  and  thin  and  she  has  always  hated 
that.  Her  husband,  you  know  .  .  .”  She  paused  and  looked  at  the 
attentive  faces  before  her.  Quite  suddenly  she  seemed  to  retreat 
into  herself  and  to  ask  forgiveness  for  an  error.  “But  you  don’t 
know  the  people,”  she  said.  “You’d  have  to  see  my  sister  to  know 
what  I  mean.  I  always  talk  about  these  silly  little  things.  Surely, 
they  mean  too  much  to  me.”  She  looked  at  the  floor  like  a  chastened 
child. 

Yesterday’s  newspapers  were  lying  on  the  top  of  the  mantel. 
Lady  Mary  apparently  had  not  noticed  them  before.  “Excuse  me,” 
she  said,  as  she  gathered  the  papers  into  her  arms.  “I’ll  throw  these 
away.”  She  was  going  out  of  the  room  when  they  heard  loud 
laughter  coming  from  the  kitchen. 

“Ellen  Henry  has  come  back!”  Lady  Mary  said  gaily.  “Perhaps 
she  is  helping  William  with  the  tea!”  She  rushed  to  the  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Baxter  felt  rather  tired  and  defeated.  “Lady  Bishop  is  very 
young,”  she  said.  Then  she  added  plaintively,  “I’m  very  fond  of 
her.” 

The  women  smiled.  No  one  mentioned  the  friendship  between 
the  Englishwoman  and  Ellen  Henry.  The  excited  conversation 
continued  in  the  kitchen,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
guests  had  been  forgotten.  Mrs.  Baxter  felt  compelled  to  end^the 
embarrassment  and  said  that  she  would  go  out  to  the  kitchen  to 
help.  Yet  she  made  no  move  to  get  up  from  her  chair.  The  idea  of 
going  into  the  kitchen  made  her  feel  like  a  prowler  and  she  didn  t 
enjoy  the  feeling.  The  women  held  themselves  very  stiffly,  hardly 
breathing,  for  they  were  listening  carefully  to  the  conversation 
going  on  in  the  back  of  the  house.  In  a  very  loud  voice  Ellen  was 
planning  a  party  in  Lady  Mary’s  great  English  house.  She  was 
describing  the  dresses,  the  food,  the  people,  and  her  own  active 
participation.  Ellen’s  mad,  irrepressible  voice  chattered  on  and  on 
about  a  dream  world  of  amazing  intricacy.  And  she  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  something  Mrs.  Baxter  had  not  heard  before  ^Lady 
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Mary’s  very  young  laughter.  It  was  not  at  all  of  the  same  quality 

as  the  sad,  lonely  smile  and  seemed  to  come  from  another  person. 

At  last  they  heard  Lady  Mary  say,  “I’m  sure,  Ellen  would  Hke 

our  friend,  Thomas  Carter.  Yes,  those  two  must  meet.  Don’t  you 

/ 

think  so,  William?” 

The  hoy  said,  “Yes.  Oh,  yes.  Mr.  Carter  is  very  lively.  I’m  sure 
we  shall  all  have  a  very  good  time.”  His  voicfe,  also,  seemed 
strangely  altered.  It  was  filled  with  a  childish  gaiety  and  enthusi¬ 
asm. 

“They  haven’t  five  cents  between  them,”  Mrs.  Baxter  said,  al¬ 
most  in  tears.  She  wished  that  she  dared  to  cry  outright,  because 
she  felt  old  and  abandoned. 


THE  HEROINE 
by  Patricia  Highsmith 
From  Harper  s  Bazaar 


The  girl  was  so  sure  she  would  get  the  job,  she  had  unabashedly 
come  out  to  Westchester  with  her  suitcase.  She  sat  in  a  comfortable 
chair  in  the  living  room  of  the  Christiansens’  house,  looking  in  her 
navy  blue  coat  and  beret  even  younger  than  twenty-one,  and  re¬ 
plied  earnestly  to  their  questions. 

“Have  you  worked  as  a  governess  before.^”  Mr.  Christiansen 
asked.  He  sat  beside  his  wife  on  the  sofa,  his  elbows  on  the  knees 
of  his  gray  flannel  slacks  and  his  hands  clasped.  Any  references, 
I  mean?” 

“I  was  a  maid  at  Mrs.  Dwight  Howell’s  home  in  New  York  for 
the  last  seven  months.”  Lucille  looked  at  him  with  suddenly  wide 
gray  eyes.  “I  could  get  a  reference  from  there  if  you  like.  .  .  .  But 
when  I  saw  your  advertisement  this  morning,  I  didn’t  want  to  wait. 
I’ve  always  wanted  a  place  where  there  were  children. 

Mrs.  Christiansen  smiled,  but  mainly  to  herself,  at  the  girl’s  en¬ 
thusiasm.  She  took  a  silver  box  from  the  coffee  table  before  her, 
stood  up  and  offered  it  to  the  girl.  “Will  you  have  one? 

“No,  thank  you.  I  don’t  smoke.” 

“Well,”  she  said,  lighting  her  own  cigarette,  “we  might  call 
them,  of  course,  but  my  husband  and  I  set  more  store  by  appear¬ 
ances  than  references.  .  .  .  What  do  you  say,  Ronald?  You  told 
me  you  wanted  someone  who  really  liked  children. 

And  fifteen  minutes  later  Lucille  Smith  was  standing  in  her 
room  in  the  servants’  quarters  back  of  the  house,  buttoning  the 
belt  of  a  new  white  uniform.  She  touched  her  mouth  lightly  with 
lipstick. 
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“You’re  starting  all  over  again,  Lucille,”  she  told  herself  in  the 
mirror.  “You’re  going  to  have  a  happy,  useful  life  from  now  on, 
and  forget  everything  that  was  before.” 

But  there  went  her  eyes  too  wide  again,  as  though  to  deny  her 
words.  Her  eyes  looked  much  like  her  mother’s  when  they  opened 
like  that,  and  her  mother  was  part  of  what  she  must  forget.  She 
must  overcome  that  habit  of  stretching  her  eyes.  It  made  her  look 
surprised  and  uncertain,  too,  which  was  not  at  all  the  way  to  look 
around  children.  Her  hand  trembled  as  she  set  the  lipstick  down. 
She  recomposed  her  face  in  the  mirror,  smoothed  the  starched 
front  of  her  uniform.  There  were  only  a  few  things  like  the  eyes 
to  remember,  a  few  silly  habits,  really,  like  burning  little  bits  of 
paper  in  ash  trays,  forgetting  time  sometimes — little  things  that 
many  people  did,  but  that  she  must  remember  not  to  do.  With 
practice  the  remembering  would  come  automatically.  Because  she 
was  just  like  other  people  (had  the  psychiatrist  not  told  her  so?), 
and  other  people  never  thought  of  them  at  all. 

She  crossed  the  room,  sank  onto  the  window  seat  under  the  blue 
curtains,  and  looked  out  on  the  garden  and  lawn  that  lay  between 
the  servants’  house  and  the  big  house.  The  yard  was  longer  than 
it  was  wide,  with  a  round  fountain  in  the  center  and  two  flagstone 
walks  lying  like  a  crooked  cross  in  the  grass.  There  were  benches 
here  and  there,  against  a  tree,  under  an  arbor,  that  seemed  to  be 
made  of  white  lace.  A  beautiful  yard! 

And  the  house  was  the  house  of  her  dreams!  A  white,  two- 
story  house  with  dark  red  shutters,  with  oaken  doors  and  brass 
knockers  and  latches  that  opened  with  a  press  of  the  thumb  .  .  . 
and  broad  lawns  and  poplar  trees  so  dense  and  high  one  could  not 
see  through,  so  that  one  did  not  have  to  admit  or  believe  that  there 
was  another  house  somewhere  beyond.  .  .  .  The  rain-streaked 
Howell  house  in  New  York,  granite  pillared  and  heavily  orna¬ 
mented,  had  looked,  Lucille  thought,  like  a  stale  wedding  cake  in 
a  row  of  other  stale  wedding  cakes.  .  .  . 

She  rose  suddenly  from  her  seat.  The  Christiansen  house  was 
blooming,  friendly,  and  alive!  There  were  children  in  it.  Thank 
God  for  the  children!  But  she  had  not  even  met  them  yet. 

She  hurried  downstairs,  crossed  the  yard  on  the  path  that  ran 
from  the  door,  lingered  a  few  seconds  to  watch  the  plump  faun 
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blowing  water  from  his  reeds  into  the  rock  pond.  .  .  .  What  was 
it  the  Christiansens  had  agreed  to  pay  her?  She  did  not  remember 
and  she  did  not  care.  She  would  have  worked  for  nothing  just  to 
live  in  such  a  place. 

Mrs.  Christiansen  took  her  upstairs  to  the  nursery.  She  opened 
the  door  of  a  room  whose  walls  were  decorated  with  bright  peas¬ 
ant  designs,  dancing  couples  and  dancing  animals,  and  twisting 
trees  in  blossom.  There  were  twin  beds  of  buff-colored  oak,  and 
the  floor  was  yellow  linoleum,  spotlessly  clean. 

The  two  children  lay  on  the  floor  in  one  corner,  amid  scattered 
crayons  and  picture  books. 

“Children,  this  is  your  new  nurse,”  their  mother  said.  “Her  name 
is  Lucille.” 

The  little  boy  stood  up  and  said,  “How  do  you  do,”  as  he  sol¬ 
emnly  held  out  a  crayon-stained  hand. 

Lucille  took  it,  and  with  a  slow  nod  of  her  head  repeated  his 
greeting. 

“And  Heloise,”  Mrs.  Christiansen  said,  leading  the  second  child, 
who  was  smaller,  toward  Lucille. 

Heloise  stared  up  at  the  figure  in  white  and  said,  “How  do  you 
do.” 

“Nicky  is  nine  and  Heloise  six,”  Mrs.  Christiansen  told  her. 

“Yes,”  Lucille  said.  She  noticed  that  both  children  had  a  touch 
of  red  in  their  blond  hair,  like  their  father.  Both  wore  blue  overalls 
without  shirts,  and  their  backs  and  shoulders  were  sun-brown  be¬ 
neath  the  straps.  Lucille  could  not  take  her  eyes  from  them.  They 
were  the  perfect  children  of  her  perfect  house.  They  looked  u^at 
her  frankly,  with  no  mistrust,  no  hostility.  Only  love,  and  some 
childlike  curiosity. 

“.  .  .  and  most  people  do  prefer  living  where  there’s  more  coun¬ 
try,”  Mrs.  Christiansen  was  saying. 

“Oh,  yes  .  .  .  yes,  ma’am.  It’s  ever  so  much  nicer  here  than  in 
the  city.” 

Mrs.  Christiansen  was  smoothing  the  little  girl’s  hair  with  a  ten¬ 
derness  that  fascinated  Lucille.  “It’s  just  about  time  for  their 
lunch,”  she  said.  “You’ll  have  your  meals  up  here,  Lucille.  And 
would  you  like  tea  or  coffee  or  milk?” 

“I’d  like  coffee,  please.” 
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“All  right,  Lisabeth  will  be  up  with  the  lunch  in  a  few  minutes.” 
She  paused  at  the  door.  “You  aren’t  nervous  about  anything,  are 
you,  Lucille?”  she  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

“Oh,  no,  ma’am.” 

“Well,  you  mustn’t  be.”  She  seemed  about  to  say  something  else, 
but  she  only  smiled  and  went  out. 

Lucille  stared  after  her,  wondering  what  that  something  else 
might  have  been. 

“You’re  a  lot  prettier  than  Catherine,”  Nicky  told  her. 

She  turned  around.  “Who’s  Catherine?”  Lucille  seated  herself 
on  a  hassock,  and  as  she  gave  all  her  attention  to  the  two  children 
who  still  gazed  at  her,  she  felt  her  shoulders  relax  their  tension. 

“Catherine  was  our  nurse  before.  She  went  back  to  Scotland  be¬ 
cause  of  the  war.  .  .  .  I’m  glad  you’re  here.  We  didn’t  like  Cath¬ 
erine.” 

Heloise  stood  with  her  hands  behind  her  back,  swaying  from 
side  to  side  as  she  regarded  Lucille.  “No,”  she  said,  “we  didn’t  like 
Catherine.” 

Nicky  stared  at  his  sister.  “You  shouldn’t  say  that.  That’s  what 
I  said!” 

Lucille  laughed  and  hugged  her  knees.  Then  Nicky  and  Heloise 
laughed  too. 

A  colored  maid  entered  with  a  steaming  tray  and  set  it  on  the 
blond  wood  table  in  the  center  of  the  room.  She  was  slender  and 
of  indefinite  age.  “I’m  Lisabeth  Jenkins,  miss,”  she  said  shyly  as 
she  laid  some  paper  napkins  at  three  places. 

“My  name’s  Lucille  Smith,”  the  girl  said. 

“Well,  I’ll  leave  you  to  do  the  rest,  miss.  If  you  need  anything 
else,  just  holler.”  She  went  out,  her  hips  small  and  hard-looking 
under  the  blue  uniform. 

The  three  sat  down  to  the  table,  and  Lucille  lifted  the  cover  from 
the  large  dish,  exposing  three  parsley-garnished  omelets,  bright 
yellow  in  the  bar  of  sunlight  that  crossed  the  table.  But  first  there 
was  tomato  soup  for  her  to  ladle  out,  and  triangles  of  buttered 
toast  to  pass.  Her  coffee  was  in  a  silver  pot,  and  the  children  had 
two  large  glasses  of  milk.  The  table  was  low  for  Lucille,  but  she 
did  not  mind.  It  was  so  wonderful  merely  to  be  sitting  here  with 
these  children,  with  the  sun  warm  and  cheerful  on  the  yellow  lino- 
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ieum  floor,  on  the  table,  on  Heloise’s  rudely  face  opposite  her.  How 
pleasant  not  to  be  in  the  Howell  house!  She  had  always  been 
clumsy  there.  But  here  it  would  not  matter  if  she  dropped  a  pew¬ 
ter  cover  or  let  a  gravy  spoon  fall  in  someone’s  lap.  The  children 
would  only  laugh. 

Lucille  sipped  her  coffee. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  eat.?”  Heloise  asked,  with  her  mouth  al¬ 
ready  full. 

The  cup  slipped  in  Lucille’s  fingers,  and  she  spilled  half  her 
coffee  on  the  cloth.  No,  it  was  not  cloth,  thank  goodness,  but  oil¬ 
cloth.  She  could  get  it  up  with  a  paper  towel,  and  Lisabeth  would 
never  know. 

“Piggy!”  laughed  Heloise. 

“Heloise!”  Nicky  admonished,  and  went  to  fetch  some  paper 
towels  from  the  bathroom. 

They  mopped  up  together. 

“Dad  always  gives  us  a  little  of  his  coffee,”  Nicky  remarked  as  he 
took  his  place  again. 

Lucille  had  been  wondering  whether  the  children  would  men¬ 
tion  the  accident  to  their  mother.  She  sensed  that  Nicky  was  offer¬ 
ing  her  a  bribe.  “Does  he?”  she  asked. 

“He  pours  a  little  in  our  milk,”  Nicky  went  on,  “just  so  you  can 

see  the  color.” 

“Like  this?”  And  Lucille  poured  a  bit  from  the  graceful  silver 

spout  into  each  glass. 

The  children  gasped  with  pleasure.  “Yes!” 

“Mother  doesn’t  like  us  to  have  coffee,”  Nicky  explained,  ^‘but 
when  she’s  not  looking.  Dad  lets  us  have  a  little  like  you  did.  Dad 
says  his  day  wouldn’t  be  any  good  without  his  coffee,  and  I  m  the 
same  way.  .  .  .  Gosh,  Catherine  wouldn’t  give  us  any  coffee  like 
that,  would  she,  Heloise?” 

“Not  her!”  Heloise  took  a  long,  delicious  draught  from  her  glass 

which  she  held  with  both  hands. 

Lucille  felt  a  glow  rise  from  deep  inside  her  until  it  settled  in 
her  face  and  burned  there.  The  children  liked  her,  there  was  no 
doubt  of  that.  She  remembered  now  how  often  she  had  gone  to 
the  public  parks  in  the  city,  during  the  three  years  she  had  worked 
as  maid  in  various  houses  (to  be  a  maid  was  all  she  was  fit  for. 
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she  used  to  think),  merely  to  sit  on  a  bench  and  watch  the  children 
play.  But  the  children  there  had  usually  been  dirty  or  foul-mouthed, 
and  she  herself  had  always  been  an  outsider.  Once  she  had  seen  a 
mother  slap  her  own  child  across  the  face.  She  remembered  how 
she  had  fled  in  pain  and  horror.  .  .  . 

“Why  do  you  have  such  big  eyes.?”  Heloise  demanded. 

Lucille  started.  “My  mother  had  big  eyes  too,”  she  said  deliber¬ 
ately,  like  a  confession. 

“Oh,”  Heloise  replied,  satisfied. 

Lucille  cut  slowly  into  the  omelet  she  did  not  want.  Her  mother 
had  been  dead  three  weeks  now.  Only  three  weeks  and  it  seemed 
much,  much  longer.  That  was  because  she  was  forgetting,  she 
thought,  forgetting  all  the  hopeless  hope  of  the  last  three  years, 
that  her  mother  might  recover  in  the  sanatorium.  But  recover  to 
what.?  The  illness  was  something  separate,  something  which  had 
killed  her.  It  had  been  senseless  to  hope  for  a  complete  sanity  which 
she  knew  her  mother  had  never  had.  Even  the  doctors  had  told  her 
that.  And  they  had  told  her  other  things,  too,  about  herself.  Good, 
encouraging  things  they  were,  that  she  was  as  normal  as  her  father 
had  been.  Looking  at  Heloise’s  friendly  little  face  across  from  her, 
Lucille  felt  the  comforting  glow  return.  Yes,  in  this  perfect  house, 
closed  from  all  the  world,  she  could  forget  and  start  anew. 

“Are  we  ready  for  some  jello.?”  she  asked. 

Nicky  pointed  to  her  plate.  “You’re  not  finished  eating.” 

“I  wasn’t  very  hungry.”  Lucille  divided  the  extra  dessert  between 
them. 

“We  could  go  out  to  the  sandbox  now,”  Nicky  suggested.  “We 
always  go  just  in  the  mornings,  but  I  want  you  to  see  our  castle.” 

The  sandbox  was  in  back  of  the  house  in  a  corner  made  by  a 
projecting  ell.  Lucille  seated  herself  on  the  wooden  rim  of  the  box 
while  the  children  began  piling  and  patting  like  gnomes. 

“I  must  be  the  captured  princess!”  Heloise  shouted. 

“Yes,  and  I’ll  rescue  her,  Lucille.  You’ll  see!” 

The  castle  of  moist  sand  rose  rapidly.  There  were  turrets  with 
tin  flags  sticking  from  their  tops,  a  moat,  and  a  drawbridge  made 
of  the  lid  of  a  cigar  box  covered  with  sand.  Lucille  watched,  fasci¬ 
nated.  She  remembered  vividly  the  story  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert 
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and  Rebecca.  She  had  read  Ivanhoe  through  at  one  long  sitting, 
oblivious  of  time  and  place  just  as  she  was  now. 

When  the  castle  was  done,  Nicky  put  half  a  dozen  marbles  in¬ 
side  it  just  behind  the  drawbridge.  “These  are  good  soldiers  im¬ 
prisoned,”  he  told  her.  He  held  another  cigar  box  lid  in  front  of 
them  until  he  had  packed  up  a  barrier  of  sand.  Then  he  lifted  the 
lid  and  the  sand  door  stood  like  a  porte-cochere. 

Meanwhile  Heloise  gathered  ammunition  of  small  pebbles  from 
the  ground  next  to  the  house.  “We  break  the  door  down  and  the 
good  soldiers  come  down  the  hill  across  the  bridge.  Then  I’m 
saved!” 

“Don’t  tell  her!  She’ll  see!” 

Seriously  Nicky  thumped  the  pebbles  from  the  rim  of  the  sand¬ 
box  opposite  the  castle  door,  while  Heloise  behind  the  castle  thrust 
a  hand  forth  to  repair  the  destruction  as  much  as  she  could  be¬ 
tween  shots,  for  besides  being  the  captured  princess  she  was  the 
defending  army. 

Suddenly  Nicky  stopped  and  looked  at  Lucille.  “Dad  knows  how 
to  shoot  with  a  stick.  He  puts  the  rock  on  one  end  and  hits  the 
other.  That’s  a  balliska.” 

“Ballista,”  Lucille  said. 

“Golly,  how  did  you  know.?” 

“I  read  it  in  a  book — about  castles.” 

“Golly!”  Nicky  went  back  to  his  thumping,  embarrassed  that 
he  had  pronounced  the  word  wrong.  “We  got  to  get  the  good  sol¬ 
diers  out  fast.  They’re  captured,  see.?  Then  when  they’re  released 
that  means  we  can  all  fight  together  and  ta\e  the  castlel” 

“And  save  the  princess!”  Heloise  put  in.  ^ 

As  she  watched,  Lucille  found  herself  wishing  for  some  real  catas¬ 
trophe,  something  dangerous  and  terrible  to  befall  Heloise,  so  that 
she  might  throw  herself  between  her  and  the  attacker,  and  prove 
her  great  courage  and  devotion.  .  .  .  She  would  be  seriously 
wounded  herself,  perhaps  with  a  bullet  or  a  knife,  but  she  would 
beat  off  the  assailant.  Then  the  Christiansens  would  love  her  and 
keep  her  with  them  always.  If  some  madman  were  to  come  upon 
them  suddenly  now,  someone  with  a  loose  mouth  and  bloodshot 
eyes,  she  would  not  be  afraid  for  an  instant. 
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She  watched  the  sand  wall  crumble  and  the  first  good  soldier 
marble  struggled  free  and  came  wobbling  down  the  hill.  Nicky 
and  Heloise  whooped  with  joy.  The  wall  gave  way  completely, 
and  two,  three,  four  soldiers  followed  the  first,  their  stripes  turn¬ 
ing  gaily  over  the  sand.  Lucille  leaned  forward.  Now  she  under¬ 
stood!  She  was  like  the  good  soldiers  imprisoned  in  the  castle.  The 
castle  was  the  Howell  house  in  the  city,  and  Nicky  and  Heloise 
had  set  her  free.  She  was  free  to  do  good  deeds.  And  now  if  only 
something  would  happen.  .  .  . 

“O-o-ow!” 

It  was  Heloise.  Nicky  had  mashed  one  of  her  fingers  against  the 
edge  of  the  box  as  they  struggled  to  get  the  same  marble. 

Lucille  seized  the  child’s  hand,  her  heart  thumping  at  the  sight 
of  the  blood  that  rose  from  many  little  points  in  the  scraped  flesh. 
“Heloise,  does  it  hurt  very  much.?” 

“Oh,  she  wasn’t  supposed  to  touch  the  marbles  in  the  first  place!” 
Disgruntled,  Nicky  sat  in  the  sand. 

Lucille  held  her  handkerchief  over  the  finger  and  half  carried 
her  into  the  house,  frantic  lest  Lisabeth  or  Mrs.  Christiansen  see 
them.  She  took  Heloise  into  the  bathroom  that  adjoined  the  nurs¬ 
ery,  and  in  the  medicine  cabinet  found  mercurochrome  and  gauze. 
Gently  she  washed  the  finger.  It  was  only  a  small  scrape,  and 
Heloise  stopped  her  tears  when  she  saw  how  slight  it  was. 

“See,  it’s  just  a  little  scratch!”  Lucille  said,  but  that  was  only  to 
calm  the  child.  To  her  it  was  not  a  little  scratch.  It  was  a  terrible 
thing  to  happen  the  first  afternoon  she  was  in  charge,  a  catastrophe 
she  had  failed  to  prevent.  She  wished  over  and  over  that  the  hurt 
might  be  on  her  own  hand,  twice  as  severe. 

Heloise  smiled  as  she  let  the  bandage  be  tied.  “Don’t  punish 
Nicky,”  she  said.  “He  didn’t  mean  to  do  it.  He  just  plays  rough.” 

But  Lucille  had  no  idea  of  punishing  Nicky.  She  wanted  only  to 
punish  herself,  to  seize  a  stick  and  thrust  it  into  her  own  palm. 

“Why  do  you  make  your  teeth  like  that?” 

“I — I  thought  it  might  be  hurting  you.” 

“It  doesn’t  hurt  any  more.”  And  Heloise  went  skipping  out  of 
the  bathroom.  She  leaped  onto  her  bed  and  lay  on  the  tan  cover 
that  fitted  the  corners  and  came  all  the  way  to  the  floor.  Her  band¬ 
aged  finger  showed  startlingly  white  against  the  brown  of  her  arm. 
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“We  have  to  take  a  nap  now,”  she  told  Lucille,  and  closed  her 
eyes.  “Good-by.” 

“Good-by,”  Lucille  answered,  and  tried  to  smile. 

She  went  down  to  get  Nicky  and  when  they  came  up  the  steps 
Mrs.  Christiansen  was  at  the  nursery  door. 

Lucille  blanched.  “I  don’t  think  it’s  bad,  ma’am.  It— it’s  a  scratch 
from  the  sandbox.” 

“Heloise’s  finger?  Oh,  no,  don’t  worry,  my  dear.  They’re  always 
getting  little  scratches.  It  does  them  good.  Makes  them  more 
ful.” 

Mrs.  Christiansen  went  in  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  Nicky’s  bed. 
“Nicky,  dear,  you  must  learn  to  be  more  gentle.  Just  see  how  you 
frightened  Lucille!”  She  laughed  and  ruffled  his  hair. 

Lucille  watched  from  the  doorway.  Again  she  felt  herself  an 
outsider,  but  this  time  because  of  her  incompetence.  Yet  how  differ¬ 
ent  this  was  from  the  scenes  she  had  witnessed  in  the  parks! 

Mrs.  Christiansen  patted  Lucille’s  shoulder  as  she  went  out. 
“They’ll  forget  all  about  it  by  nightfall.” 

“Nightfall,”  Lucille  whispered  as  she  went  back  into  the  nursery. 
“What  a  beautiful  word!” 

While  the  children  slept,  Lucille  looked  through  an  illustrated 
book  of  Pinocchio.  She  was  avid  for  stories,  any  kind  of  stories,  but 
most  of  all  adventure  stories  and  fairy  tales.  And  at  her  elbow  on 
the  children’s  shelf  there  were  scores  of  them.  It  would  take  her 
months  to  read  them  all.  It  did  not  matter  that  they  were  for  chil¬ 
dren.  In  fact,  she  found  that  kind  more  to  her  liking,  because  such 
stories  were  illustrated  with  pictures  of  animals  dressed  up,^and 
tables  and  houses  and  all  sorts  of  things  come  to  life. 

Now  she  turned  the  pages  of  Pinocchio  with  a  sense  of  content¬ 
ment  and  happiness  so  strong  that  it  intruded  upon  the  story  she 
was  reading.  The  doctor  at  the  sanatorium  had  encouraged  her 
reading,  she  remembered,  and  had  told  her  to  go  to  movies  too. 
“Be  with  normal  people  and  forget  all  about  your  mother’s  diffi¬ 
culties.  .  .  (Difficulties,  he  had  called  it  then,  but  all  other  times 
he  had  said  “strain.”  Strain  it  was,  like  a  thread,  running  through 
the  generations.  She  had  thought,  through  her.)  Lucille  could  still 
see  the  psychiatrist’s  face,  his  head  turned  a  little  to  one  side,  his 
glasses  in  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  just  as  she  had  thought  a  psychiatrist 
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should  look.  “Just  because  your  mother  had  a  strain,  there’s  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  be  as  normal  as  your  father  was.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  you  are.  You  are  an  intelligent  girl,  Lucille. 
.  .  .  Get  yourself  a  job  out  of  the  city  .  .  .  relax  .  .  .  enjoy  life.  .  .  . 
I  want  you  to  forget  even  the  house  your  family  lived  in.  .  .  .  After 
a  year  in  the  country  .  .  .” 

That,  too,  was  three  weeks  ago,  just  after  her  mcfther  had  died  in 
the  ward.  And  what  the  doctor  said  was  true.  In  this  house  where 
there  were  peace  and  love,  beauty  and  children,  she  could  feel  the 
moils  of  the  city  sloughing  off  her  like  a  snake’s  outworn  skin. 
Already,  in  this  one  half  day!  In  a  week  she  would  forget  forever 
her  mother’s  face. 

With  a  little  gasp  of  joy  that  was  almost  ecstasy  she  turned  to  the 
bookshelf  and  chose  at  random  six  or  seven  tall,  slender,  brightly 
colored  books.  One  she  laid  open,  face  down,  in  her  lap.  Another  she 
opened  and  leaned  against  her  breast.  Still  holding  the  rest  in  one 
hand,  she  pressed  her  face  into  Pinocchio’s  pages,  her  eyes  half 
closed.  Slowly  she  rocked  back  and  forth  in  the  chair,  conscious  of 
nothing  but  Jier  own  happiness  and  gratitude.  The  chimes  down¬ 
stairs  struck  three  times,  but  she  did  not  hear  them. 

“What  are  you  doing.?”  Nicky  asked,  his  voice  politely  curious. 

Lucille  brought  the  book  down  from  her  face.  When  the  meaning 
of  his  question  struck  her,  she  flushed  and  smiled  like  a  happy  but- 
guilty  child.  “Reading!”  she  laughed. 

Nicky  laughed  too.  “You  read  awful  close;” 

“Ya-yuss,”  said  Heloise,  who  had  also  sat  up. 

Nicky  came  over  and  examined  the  books  in  her  lap.  “We  get  up 
at  three  o’clock.  Would  you  read  to  us  now.?  Catherine  always  read 
to  us  till  dinner.” 

“Shall  I  read  to  you  out  of  Pinocchio?”  Lucille  suggested,  happy 
that  she  might  possibly  share  with  them  the  happiness  she  had 
gained  from  the  first  pages  of  its  story.  She  sat  down  on  the  floor  so 
they  could  see  the  pictures  as  she  read. 

Nicky  and  Heloise  pushed  their  eager  faces  over  the  pictures,  and 
sometimes  Lucille  could  hardly  see  to  read.  She  did  not  realize  that 
she  read  with  a  tense  interest  that  communicated  itself  to  the  two 
children,  and  that  this  was  why  they  enjoyed  it  so  much.  For  two 
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hours  she  read,  and  the  time  slipped  by  almost  like  so  many 
minutes. 

Just  after  five  Lisabeth  brought  in  the  tray  with  their  dinner,  and 
when  the  meal  was  over  Nicky  and  Heloise  demanded  more  read¬ 
ing  until  bedtime  at  seven.  Lucille  gladly  began  another  book,  but 
when  Lisabeth  returned  to  remove  the  tray,  she  told  Lucille  that 
it  was  time  for  the  children’s  bath,  and  that  Mrs.  Christiansen 
would  be  up  to  say  good  night  in  a  little  while. 

Mrs.  Christiansen  was  up  at  seven,  but  the  two  children  by  that 
time  were  in  their  robes,  freshly  bathed,  and  deep  in  another  story 
with  Lucille  on  the  floor. 

“You  know,”  Nicky  said  to  his  mother,  “we’ve  read  all  these  books 
before  with  Catherine,  but  when  Lucille  reads  them  they  seem  like 
new  books!” 

Lucille  flushed  with  pleasure.  When  the  children  were  in  bed, 
she  went  downstairs  with  Mrs.  Christiansen. 

“Is  everything  fine,  Lucille  ?  .  .  .  I  thought  there  might  be  some¬ 
thing  you’d  like  to  ask  me  about  the  running  of  things.” 

“No,  ma’am,  except  .  .  .  might  I  come  up  once  in  the  night  to 
see  how  the  children  are  doing?” 

“Oh,  I  wouldn’t  want  you  to  break  your  sleep,  Lucille.  That’s 
very  thoughtful,  but  it’s  really  unnecessary.” 

Lucille  was  silent. 

“And  I’m  afraid  the  evenings  are  going  to  seem  long  to  you.  If 
you’d  ever  like  to  go  to  a  picture  in  town  or  anything,  Alfred,  that’s 
the  chauffeur,  he’ll  be  glad  to  take  you  in  the  car.” 

“Thank  you,  ma’am.” 

“Then  good  night,  Lucille.”  ^ 

“Good  night,  ma’am.” 

She  went  out  the  back  way,  across  the  garden  where  the  fountain 
was  still  playing.  And  when  she  put  her  hand  on  the  knob  of  her 
door,  she  wished  that  it  were  the  nursery  door,  that  it  were  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  time  to  begin  another  day. 

Still  she  was  tired,  pleasantly  tired.  How  very  pleasant  it  was,  she 
thought,  as  she  turned  out  the  light,  to  feel  properly  tired  in  the 
evening  (although  it  was  only  nine  o’clock)  instead  of  bursting 
with  energy,  instead  of  being  unable  to  sleep  for  thinking  of  her 
mother  or  worrying  about  herself.  .  .  .  She  remembered  one  day 
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not  so  long  ago  when  for  fifteen  minutes  she  had  been  unable  to 
think  of  her  name.  She  had  run  in  panic  to  the  doctor.  .  .  . 

That  was  past!  She  might  even  ask  Alfred  to  buy  her  a  pack  of 
cigarettes  in  town — a  luxury  she  had  denied  herself  for  months. 

She  took  a  last  look  at  the  house  from  her  window.  The  chintz 
curtains  in  the  nursery  billowed  out  now  and  then  and  were  swept 
back  again.  The  wind  spoke  in  the  nodding  tops  of  the  poplars  like 
friendly  voices,  like  the  high-pitched,  ever-rippling  voices  of  chil¬ 
dren.  .  .  . 

The  second  day  was  like  the  first,  except  that  there  was  no  mis¬ 
hap,  no  scraped  hand — and  the  third  and  the  fourth.  Regular  and 
identical  like  the  row  of  Nicky’s  lead  soldiers  on  the  playtable  in 
the  nursery.  The  only  thing  that  changed  was  Lucille’s  love  for  the 
family  and  the  children — a  blind  and  passionate  devotion  which 
seemed  to  redouble  each  morning.  She  noticed  and  loved  many 
things :  the  way  Heloise  drank  her  milk  in  little  gulps  at  the  back 
of  her  throat,  how  the  blond  down  on  their  backs  swirled  up  to 
meet  the  hair  on  the  napes  of  their  necks,  and  when  she  bathed 
them  the  painful  vulnerability  of  their  bodies. 

Saturday  evening  she  found  an  envelope  addressed  to  herself  in 
the  mailbox  at  the  door  of  the  servants’  house.  Inside  was  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper  and  inside  that  a  new  twenty-dollar  bill.  Lucille  held 
it  by  its  crisp  edges.  Its  value  meant  nothing  to  her.  To  use  it  she 
would  have  to  go  to  stores  where  other  people  were.  What  use  had 
she  for  money  if  she  were  never  to  leave  the  Christiansen  home? 
It  would  simply  pile  up,  twenty  dollars  each  week.  In  a  year’s  time 
she  would  have  one  thousand  and  forty  dollars,  and  in  two  years 
two  thousand  and  eighty.  Eventually  she  might  have  as  much  as  the 
Christiansens  and  that  would  not  be  right. 

Would  they  think  it  very  strange  if  she  asked  to  work  for  noth¬ 
ing?  Or  for  ten  dollars  perhaps? 

She  had  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Christiansen,  and  she  went  to  her  the 
next  morning.  It  was  an  inopportune  time.  Mrs.  Christiansen  was 
making  up  a  menu  for  a  dinner. 

“It’s  about  my  salary,  ma’am,”  Lucille  began. 

“Yes?”  Mrs.  Christiansen  said  in  her  pleasant  voice. 

Lucille  watched  the  yellow  pencil  in  her  hand  moving  swiftly  over 
the  paper.  “It’s  too  much  for  me,  ma’am.” 
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The  pencil  stopped.  Mrs.  Christiansen’s  lips  parted  slightly  in 
surprise.  “You  are  such  a  funny  girl,  Lucille!” 

“How  do  you  mean — funny.?”  Lucille  asked  curiously. 

“Well,  first  you  want  to  be  practically  day  and  night  with  the 
children.  You  never  even  want  your  afternoon  off.  You’re  always 
talking  about  doing  something  ‘important’  for  us,  though  what  that 
could  be  I  can’t  imagine.  .  .  .  And  now  your  salary’s  too  much! 
We’ve  never  had  a  girl  like  you,  Lucille.  I  can  assure  you,  you’re 
different!”  She  laughed,  and  the  laugh  was  full  of  ease  and  relaxa¬ 
tion  that  contrasted  with  the  tension  of  the  girl  who  stood  be¬ 
fore  her. 

Lucille  was  rapt  in  the  conversation.  “How  do  you  mean  different, 
ma’am.?” 

“Why,  I’ve  just  told  you,  my  dear.  And  I  refuse  to  lower  your 
salary  because  that  would  be  sheer  exploitation.  In  fact,  if  you  ever 
change  your  mind  and  want  a  raise - ” 

“Oh,  no,  ma’am  .  .  .  but  I  just  wish  there  was  something  more 
I  could  do  for  you  ...  all  of  you.  .  . 

“Lucille!  You’re  working  for  us,  aren’t  you.?  Taking  care  of  our 
children.  What  could  be  more  important  than  that.?” 

“But  I  mean  something  bigger — I  mean  more - ” 

“Nonsense,  Lucille,”  Mrs.  Christiansen  interrupted.  “Just  because 
the  people  you  were  with  before  were  not  so — ^friendly  as  we  are 
doesn’t  mean  you  have  to  work  your  fingers  to  the  bone  for  us.” 
She  waited  for  the  girl  to  make  some  move  to  go,  but  still  she  stood 
by  the  desk,  her  face  puzzled.  “Mr.  Christiansen  and  I  are  very  well 
pleased  with  you,  Lucille.”  > 

“Thank  you,  ma’am.” 

She  went  back  to  the  nursery  where  the  children  were  playing. 
She  had  not  made  Mrs.  Christiansen  understand.  If  she  could  just 
go  back  and  explain  what  she  felt,  tell  her  about  her  mother  and 
her  fear  of  herself  for  so  many  months,  how  she  had  never  dared 
take  a  drink  or  even  a  cigarette  .  .  .  and  how  just  being  with  the 
family  in  this  beautiful  house  had  made  her  well  again  .  .  .  telling 
her  all  that  might  relieve  her.  She  turned  toward  the  door,  but  the 
thought  of  disturbing  her  or  boring  her  with  her  story,  a  servant 
girl’s  story,  made  her  stop.  So  during  the  rest  of  the  day  she  carried 
her  unexpressed  gratitude  like  a  great  weight  in  her  breast. 
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That  night  she  sat  in  her  room  with  the  light  on  until  after  twelve 
o’clock.  She  had  her  cigarettes  now,  and  she  allowed  herself  three 
in  the  evening,  but  even  those  three  were  sufficient  to  set  her  blood 
tingling,  to  relax  her  mind,  to  make  her  dream  heroic  dreams.  And 
when  the  three  cigarettes  were  smoked,  and  she  would  have  liked 
another,  she  rose  very  light  in  the  head  and  put  the  cigarette  pack 
in  her  top  drawer  to  close  away  temptation.  Just ‘as  she  slid  the 
drawer  she  noticed  on  her  handkerchief  box  the  twenty-dollar  bill 
the  Christiansens  had  given  her.  She  took  it  now,  and  sat  down 
again  in  her  chair. 

From  the  cover  of  matches  she  took  a  match,  struck  it,  and  leaned 
it,  burning  end  down,  against  the  side  of  her  ash  tray.  Slowly  she 
struck  matches  one  after  another  and  laid  them  strategically  to 
make  a  tiny,  flickering,  well-controlled  fire.  When  the  matches  were 
gone,  she  tore  the  pasteboard  cover  into  little  bits  and  dropped  them 
in  slowly.  Finally  she  took  the  twenty-dollar  bill  and  with  some 
effort  tore  bits  from  it  of  the  same  size.  These,  too,  she  meted  to 
the  fire.  ’  . . 

Mrs.  Chris.tiansen  did  not  understand,  but  if  she  saw  this,  she 
might.  Still  this  was  not  enough.  Mere  faithful  service  was  not 
enough  either.  Anyone  would  give  that,  for  money.  She  was  dif¬ 
ferent.  Had  not  Mrs.  Christiansen  herself  told  her  that?  Then  she 
remembered  what  else  she  had  said:  “Mr.  Christiansen  and  I  are 
very  well  pleased  with  you,  Lucille.” 

The  memory  of  these  words  brought  her  up  from  her  chair  with 
an  enchanted  smile  upon  her  lips.  She  felt  wonderfully  strong  and 
secure  in  her  own  strength  of  mind  and  her  position  in  the  house¬ 
hold.  Mr.  Christiansen  and  I  are  very  well  pleased  with  you,  Lucille. 
There  was  really  only  one  thing  lacking  in  her  happiness.  She  had 
to  prove  herself  in  crisis. 

If  only  a  plague  like  those  she  had  read  of  in  the  Bible  .  .  .  “And 
it  came  to  pass  that  there  was  a  great  plague  over  all  the  land.”  That 
was  how  the  Bible  would  say  it.  She  imagined  waters  lapping  higher 
against  the  big  house,  until  they  swept  almost  into  the  nursery.  She 
would  rescue  the  children  and  swim  with  them  to  safety,  wherever 
that  might  be. 

She  moved  restlessly  about  the  room. 

Or  if  there  came  an  earthquake.  .  .  .  She  would  rush  in  among 
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falling  walls  and  drag  the  children  out.  Perhaps  she  would  go  back 
for  some  trifle,  like  Nicky’s  lead  soldiers  or  Heloise’s  paint  set,  and 
be  crushed  to  death.  Then  the  Christiansens  would  know  her 
devotion. 

Of  if  there  might  be  a  fire.  Anyone  might  have  a  fire.  Fires  were 
common  things  and  needed  no  wrathful  visitations  from  the  upper 
world.  There  might  be  a  terrible  fire  just  with  the  gasoline  in  the 
garage  and  a  match. 

She  went  downstairs,  through  the  inside  door  that  opened  to  the 
garage.  The  tank  was  three  feet  high  and  entirely  full,  so  that  unless, 
she  had  been  inspired  with  the  necessity  and  importance  of  her 
deed,  she  would  not  have  been  able  to  lift  the  thing  over  the 
threshold  of  the  garage  and  of  the  servants’  house  too.  She  rolled 
the  tank  across  the  yard  in  the  same  manner  as  she  had  seen  mea 
roll  beer  barrels  and  ashcans.  It  made  no  noise  on  the  grass  and 
only  a  brief  bump  and  rumble  over  one  of  the  flagstone  paths,  lost 
in  the  night. 

No  lights  shone  at  any  of  the  windows,  but  if  they  had,  Lucille 
would  not  have  been  deterred.  She  would  not  have  been  deterred 
had  Mr.  Christiansen  himself  been  standing  there  by  the  fountain,, 
for  probably  she  would  not  have  seen  him.  And  if  she  had,  was  she 
not  about  to  do  a  noble  thing?  No,  she  would  have  seen  only  the 
house  and  the  children’s  faces  in  the  room  upstairs. 

She  unscrewed  the  cap  and  poured  some  gasoline  on  a  corner  of 
the  house,  rolled  the  tank  farther,  poured  more  against  the  white 
shingles,  and  so  on  until  she  reached  the  far  corner.  Then  she  struck 
her  match  and  walked  back  the  way  she  had  come,  touching  off  the 
wet  places.  Without  a  backward  glance  she  went  to  stand  at  the 
door  of  the  servants’  house  and  watch. 

The  flames  were  first  pale  and  eager,  then  they  became  yellow 
with  touches  of  red.  As  Lucille  watched,  all  the  tension  that  was 
left  in  her,  in  body  or  mind,  flowed  evenly  upward  and  was  lifted 
from  her  forever,  leaving  her  muscles  and  brain  free  for  the  volun¬ 
tary  tension  of  an  athlete  before  a  starting  gun.  She  would  let  the 
flames  leap  tall,  even  to  the  nursery  window,  before  she  rushed  in, 
so  that  the  danger  might  be  at  its  highest.  A  smile  like  that  of  a 
saint  settled  on  her  mouth,  and  anyone  seeing  her  there  in  the  door- 
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way,  her  face  glowing  in  the  lambent  light,  would  certainly  have 
thought  her  a  beautiful  young  woman. 

She  had  lit  the  fire  at  five  places,  and  these  now  crept  up  the 
house  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand,  warm  and  flickering,  gentle  and^ 
caressing.  Lucille  smiled  and  held  herself  in  check.  Then  suddenly 
the  gasoline  tank,  having  grown  too  warm,  exploded  with  a  sound 
like  a  cannon  shot  and  lighted  the  entire  scene  for  an  instant. 

As  though  this  had  been  the  signal  for  which  she  waited,  Lucille 
went  confidently  forward. 
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Beginning  with  nothing,  except  of  course  the  prerequisites  of  breed¬ 
ing:  bone  and  tendency,  light  rations  of  calcium  and  such,  for  her 
physical  possibility,  she  emerged,  as  I  say,  with  nothing.  Rudely 
slapped  by  a  medico  whom  later  on  in  life  she  would  bewilder  with 
her  complicated  ego,  tossed  in  a  sterile  basket,  bathed,  swathed, 
pinched,  poked,  rolled,  and  so  on.  Thus  I  say:  from  warmth  and 
satisfaction,  irresponsibility,  peace  and  quiet,  solitude,  solicitude, 
look  what  she  had  to  face:  notoriety,  daylight,  indignities,  vul¬ 
garities,  obscenities,  sterile  bandaging.  Torn  from  the  stem  of  her 
parent,  bleeding  and  angry,  pried  open  like  a  flower  too  soon; 
forced  to  straighten  out,  as  she  would  be  forced  hence  and  once 
again  in  death. 

Ave  atque  vale.  She  came  unheralded  and  went  the  same.  We 
regret  to  say  her  talents  perished  with  her  as  undeveloped  and 
pristine  on  the  day  of  her  death  as  at  her  birth.  Born  like  any  other, 
not  a  monster,  with  the  invisible  sign  of  Free  Will  stamped  ilpon 
her  buttocks,  this  female  child  supposedly  had  not  the  vitality  to 
exercise  her  right;  she  might  as  well  have  been  born  with  a  fishing 
rod  as  with  that  imaginary  diploma:  This  entitles  N  or  M  to  do  as 
he  chooses,  to  exercise  his  reason,  to  make  decisions,  to  know  good 
from  evil,  to  inherit  the  earth  (weather  permitting),  and  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven;  signed  by  the  Word  himself,  by  God.  All 
this  to  a  babe,  no  favored  child,  simply  no  monster. 

Nothing  was  asked  of  her  the  first  day.  And  yet  by  night  a  cloud 
hung  over  this  child,  a  misunderstanding  of  some  sort,  an  expect¬ 
ancy,  a  nostalgia  for  the  past  which  had  been  in  the  morning,  a  fear 
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o£  consequences,  a  chilly  sensation  followed  by  a  too  warm  one,  a 
tightness  in  the  throat,  a  racing  of  the  heart,  a  short  ambitious  in¬ 
terlude,  restlessness,  irritation  physical  and  mental,  a  wish  to  be 
alone,  a  desire  to  be  loved,  a  horror  of  criticism,  a  distaste  for  vul¬ 
garity,  a  thought  that  she  was  unappreciated,  even  unwanted,  a 
critical  condescension  for  her  nurses,  a  fleeting  desire  for  the  hands 
of  an  intern,  hunger,  thirst,  the  terror  of  examinations,  modesty,  a 
hatred  for  those  who  saw  her  in  the  nude  and  anger  for  those  who 
witnessed  her  weaknesses.  Altogether  it  had  been  a  bad  day,  her 
first;  and  the  thought  of  the  interminable  future  appalled  her  and 
suddenly  filled  her  with  such  nightmarish  terror  that  she  screamed 
“I  cannot  bear  it!”  and  turned  blue  in  an  attempt  at  self-destruc¬ 
tion. 

But  this  suicidal  attempt,  her  first  decision  and  her  last,  was 
frustrated  by  a  smarty-pants  nurse  who  had  been  sneaking  through 
the  otherwise  sterile  nursery  looking  for  just  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  seeking  to  circumvent,  in  her  ignorance,  freedom  of  will. - 
Thwarted  thus,  she  spent  the  next  day  in  irresolution  and  remorse. 
Remorse  for  the  frightened  face  of  the  little  ignoramus  nurse  and 
the  general  disturbance  and  uproar  which  ensued  in  the  nursery, 
but  mostly  remorse  at  the  bright  innocent  face  of  her  mother,  from 
whom,  of  course,  the  knowledge  of  this  attempted  suicide  must 
always  be  kept.  This  increased  her  deep  feeling  of  responsibility 
for  her  mother  which  had  been  almost  overwhelming  from  the 
start,  and  led  her  to  feel  a  slight  but  loving  contempt  for  her  father, 
who  seemed  so  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  life,  so  innocent  of  catas¬ 
trophe  and  the  imminence  of  things,  and  so  proud  and  sure  of  him¬ 
self.  Decisive  was  the  word  for  him,  and  she  envied  and  disliked 
his  strength  of  purpose  and  his  vitality  and  ability  to  choose  and 
decide  and  maintain.  Her  first  curiosity,  therefore,  about  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  sexes  was  a  purely  intellectual  one.  She  was 
much  later  to  learn  from  a  frightened  lover  that  the  male,  too,  as 
such,  has  his  fear  of  responsibility  which  encourages  procrastina¬ 
tion  and  the  instinct  to  say  no. 

In  one  day  she  had  been  born  and  wished  to  die.  What  a  small 
world  it  was  in  point  of  time,  then,  how  microcosmic.  Would  any¬ 
thing  else  happen  to  her  in  her  whole  life  more  shattering,  dis¬ 
couraging,  or  character  destroying,  than  the  sequence  of  things 
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past?  What  was  the  subject  matter  of  her  life  to  be  now  that  she 
knew  its  design?  She  already  knew  fear,  love,  hunger,  contempt, 
arrogance,  pity,  concern,  passion,  thirst,  heat,  cold,  fatigue,  remorse, 
but  most  of  all  she  had  exercised  in  spite  of  her  early  age  and  frailty 
her  will,  only  to  be  prevented  from  witnessing  the  results  of  her 
action,  as  it  were,  by  a  symbol  dressed  up  as  a  nurse,  by  a  human 
monkey  wrench.  As  one  day  passed  into  the  next,  therefore,  this 
female  child  was  an  experienced  child;  there  was  not  much  she 
did  not  know,  the  notorious  instinct  for  self-preservation  having 
been  denied  her.  That  terrible,  humiliating  desire  to  change  one’s 
mind  she  had  been  so  far  spared.  If  one  wished  to  consider  this 
child  fortunate,  then  one  might  say  with  truth  that  she  was,  be¬ 
cause  she  had  not  witnessed  in  herself  that  terrifying  struggle  for 
balance  in  the  midst  of  a  fall,  unhappy  though  she  might  be  and 
wishing  to  fall,  that  struggle  with  nature  in  which  nature,  the 
animal,  wins,  leaving  one  with  unfulfilled  intellectual  desire  and 
disgusted  with  the  power  of  the  purely  physical.  How  much  worse, 
indeed,  it  is,  than  accidental  intervention,  in  which  at  least  one  may 
not  blame  oneself,  animal  or  otherwise,  but  forever  bear  a  handy 
grudge  in  time  of  need  and  “but  for  that  I  should  have  made  my 
mark  and  carved  my  name  indisputably  upon  an  oak.” 

But  unaware  of  her  good  fortune  in  having  escaped  the  night¬ 
mare  of  self-preservation,  the  awful  conflict  of  mind  and  body, 
the  baby  opened  her  large  eyes,  still  stinging  from  silver  nitrate 
and  still  refusing  to  focus,  upon  the  morning  of  her  second  day, 
gloomy  and  preoccupied,  melancholy  and  introspective,  with  a 
distinct  feeling  that  she  was  unwell,  a  slight  but  real  hypochon¬ 
dria.  She  was  to  learn  on  this  new  day,  if  nothing  much  else^  be¬ 
cause  of  her  propensity  to  live  in  the  past,  the  importance  of 
something  to  eat,  but  unfortunately  for  her  and  for  her  friends 
in  later  life  it  was  a  knowledge  that  might  be  called  a  posteriori: 
she  only  knew  it  after  each  meal  and  never  before.  So  that  often 
her  mother  was  frightened,  her  friends  less  admiring,  her  lovers 
disconsolate,  her  husband  morose,  the  cook  taken  aback,  her  father 
disgusted,  and  herself  speechless  and  unhappy,  spreading  unhap¬ 
piness  like  a  fever,  because  she  was  hungry.  Oddly  enough,  no 
one  that  was  close  to  her  ever  found  it  out  by  himself  and  she  her¬ 
self  never  told  anyone  of  her  simple  observation,  not  so  much 
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because  of  chagrin  as  from  a  desire  that  it  not  be  so  and  annoy¬ 
ance  that  it  appeared  to  be,  nevertheless.  From  birth  she  chose  to 
believe  that  the  soul  was  superior  to  the  body  and  that  large  things 
happened  for  large  reasons.  That  her  overwhelming  melancholy 
on  the  first  day  of  fife  could  have  possibly  been  caused  by  hunger, 
she  did  not  choose  to  believe.  It  is  not  clear  how  this  choice  came 
about  and  why  it  remained  so  strong  a  need  to  m^aintain  through¬ 
out  her  life,  but  it  no  doubt  was  responsible  for  much  of  her  spir¬ 
itual  charm  and  everlasting  innocence,  as  well  as  for  much  un¬ 
happiness  and  misunderstanding.  Before  she  was  born,  the  day 
before  yesterday,  that  is,  she  had  been  comfortable,  warm,  and 
contented.  She  remembered  her  contentment.  Almost  immediately 
at  birth  she  had  felt  disgust  for  physical  things  and  a  decided 
preference  for  the  abstract.  So  that  young  as  she  was  and  nos¬ 
talgic  as  she  was  for  her  recent  contentment,  she  seemed  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  it  was  but  contentment  and  not  happiness.  A  subtle  use, 
then,  as  it  were,  under  the  gift  of  free  will,  therefore,  was  this 
desire  for  happiness  rather  than  comfort,  this  distinguished  choice 
that  our  small  female  made  without  hesitation.  So  that  it  seemed 
that  she  herself  had  accomplished  her  birth  by  choice  and  had 
deliberately  torn  herself  from  comfort  and  contentment  to  realiza¬ 
tion,  responsibility,  and  the  desire  for  happiness.  You  have  heard 
of  the  results  of  her  precocious  use  of  the  gift  of  free  will  in  the 
first  place  and  its  consequences  and  also  of  her  early  good  fortune, 
and  thus  on  her  second  day  she  was  an  advanced,  experienced, 
and  melancholy  child. 

An  almost  complete  fast  up  to  this  time  had  dangerously  sharp¬ 
ened  her  wits  but  had  left  her  with  a  low  blood-sugar  count  in¬ 
creasing  to  a  degree  her  somber  mood.  Eating  by  mouth,  which 
she  was  now  forced  to  do,  against  the  will  she  was  fast  develop¬ 
ing,  made  everyone  connected  with  this  event  extremely  unhappy 
and  nervous,  but  especially  disgusted  this  aloof  and  spiritually 
determined  baby.  Even  in  the  animal  comfort  and  security  of  her 
protected  will-less  past,  nothing  so  creature-like  as  this  had  been 
asked  of  her.  Eating  by  mouth  was  vulgar;  eating  on  purpose 
of  your  own  accord  was  disgusting.  And  eating  like  this  from 
your  mother  was  a  great  horror  that  caused  shuddering  and  near 
convulsions,  so  great  was  this  small  baby’s  repulsion.  Sixteen  years 
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later  this  same  baby  refused,  after  her  first  real  kiss,  to  eat  for 
four  days  because  she  felt  that  the  kiss  was  a  spiritual  thing  of 
beauty  and  to  satisfy  her  desire  for  food  with  the  same  mouth  was 
horrible.  Any  thoughts  that  came  to  her  astute  mind  in  later  years 
that  the  desire  for  food  and  the  desire  for  kissing  might  be  related 
she  dismissed  as  untrue  and  as  at  the  most  merely  analogous. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  clear  that  this  little  female,  aged  twenty- 
four  hours,  was  part  animal  and  lacked  the  vitality  to  be  all  soul, 
so  that  it  shortly,  having  exhausted  its  mother,  said,  “Yes,  I  will 
take  the  bottle.”  It  had  said  a  large  no  and  a  small  yes.  It  had 
refused  at  least  to  humiliate  its  mother  as  well  as  itself,  it  had 
refused  her  beautiful  breast,  the  lovelier  uses  of  which  she  came 
to  understand  later,  but  had  agreed,  as  its  first  compromise  in  life, 
to  make  people  shut  up,  to  the  synthetic  glass  bosom  enhanced 
and  somewhat  mollified  by  a  soft  rubber  nipple.  Exhausted,  sob¬ 
bing,  angry,  disgusted,  and  red,  she  had  allowed  the  insertion  of 
the  glistening  object,  forever  after  something  she  turned  away  her 
eyes  from,  whether  it  were  seen  in  a  drugstore  window  or  on  the 
nursery  shelves  of  her  young  matron  friends,  an  object  of  humilia¬ 
tion  and  weakness,  a  disgraceful  kind  of  unnatural  perversity, 
beloved,  desired,  and  despised.  Never,  in  her  right  mind,  did  she 
like  milk  again,  that  chalk-like,  sweetish  stuff,  and  when  as  a  child 
she  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a  bowl  and  spoon  her  parents 
watched  with  anxiety  her  finicky  disgust  and  her  careful  separa¬ 
tion  and  drainage  of  her  bread  and  milk.  Neither  could  she  tol¬ 
erate  cream  or  butter,  which  resulted  in  a  spindly  kind  of  lovely 
elf-like  child,  it  is  true,  but  one  who  spent  long,  wakeful  nights 
and  daydreaming  days.  For  no  good  scientific  reason,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  week  of  her  marriage,  after  a  day  on  skis  in  the  Adirondacks 
she  stuffed  three  pats  of  sweet  butter  into  a  popover  and  ate  it  in 
three  bites  and  after  that  always  wanted  popovers  and  sweet  but¬ 
ter  whether  it  was  available  or  not.  But  it  never  in  her  seemed 
like  healthy,  vulgar  appetite.  It  was  always,  “Look,  what  fun, 
three  pieces  of  sweet  butter  in  a  popover.  Surprise!”  and  people 
were  affectionately  amused.  She  was  mildly  amazed  to  find  that  she 
knew  what  to  do  and  that  the  rhythmic  sucking  on  the  nipple 
was  quieting  her  nerves  and  also  those  of  those  around  her.  The 
harassed  look  on  her  nurse’s  face  disappeared,  the  intern  was 
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grinning  in  a  knowing  way  that  reminded  her  of  her  sex  and  his 
and  made  her  angry,  but  she  was  exhausted  and  she  let  it  pass. 
She  was  falling  asleep,  she  let  go  the  nipple  and  smiled;  the  in¬ 
tern  laughed  out  loud  with  pleasure  and  the  nurse  hugged  her. 

She  had  charm;  she  felt  it;  gave  in  to  it;  slept. 

And  so  she  learned  that  she  would  be  loved  for  her  weaknesses, 
which  made  her  arrogant  and  superior  and  only  charming  when 
she  felt  the  need  to  be  loved.  This  need,  however,  she  felt  often, 
and  for  prolonged  periods,  because  she  was  sensitive  and  beau¬ 
tiful  and  looking  at  her  own  reflection  in  the  mirror  made  her 
wish  to  impress  it  upon  another  without  actually  giving  it  away 
or  allowing  it  to  be  handled. 

She  became  used  to  many  things  on  her  second  day,  and  learned 
so  quickly  how  to  handle  the  nurses  that  it  seemed  almost  politic. 
Her  poise  and  bearing  impressed  everyone  in  the  nursery  to  the 
extent  that  they  said,  “She  is  queer,”  and  once  when  a  handy, 
muscular  little  nurse  grasped  her  by  the  legs  and  flipped  her  over, 
two  other  nurses  said  in  unison,  “Don’t  treat  that  one  like  that,” 
and  the  redheaded  head  nurse  said  only,  “She  is  a  witch.”  She  ac¬ 
cepted  mu<!h  with  the  thought,  “It  is  temporary,”  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  please  as  long  as  one  held  in  reserve  the  right  to  inde¬ 
pendence  at  a  more  propitious  time.  Never,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  her  whole  life  was  she  more  agreeable,  tolerant,  accessible, 
amenable,  open-minded,  altruistic,  a  sort  of  good-for-a-fourth-at- 
bridge  kind  of  child,  than  on  her  third  day  of  life.  She  might  have 
been  the  author  of  such  spiritless  axioms  as  “The  Good  Die 
Young,”  and  “Handsome  Is  As  Handsome  Does,”  and  “One  Must 
Live,”  although  at  twenty  her  anger  at  a  person  who  shrugged 
at  one  of  her  enthusiastic  criticisms  of  worldly  ambition  was  such 
that  she  looked  at  him  coldly  and  said  candidly,  “Why.?”  when  he 
made  just  that  last  remark. 

The  third  day  passed  and  she  had  made  certain  compromises: 
she  knew  how  and  when  to  behave;  she  knew  how  to  get  ahead; 
she  avoided  issues;  she  made  comparisons  but  held  her  tongue; 
she  treated  her  mother  with  respect  and  her  father  indulgently; 
she  thought  the  doctor  was  a  liar  but  accepted  the  possibility  that 
he  might  have  some  good  in  him  that  she  had  no  way  of  knowing 
about. 
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The  staff  decided  she  would  live. 

They  went  so  far,  and  why  not,  as  to  say,  “She  is  a  normal, 
healthy  child.” 

People  lost  interest  and  she  noticed  it,  but  I  cannot  in  fairness 
to  her  say  that  she  took  advantage  of  her  observation,  or  of  the 
careless  optimism  of  those  around  her.  There  was  nothing  to  it 
except  that  she  just  was  not  that  kind  of  person  at  all  and  it  was 
extremely  bad  for  her  health  to  be  treated  as  if  she  were,  the  re¬ 
sult  being  that  on  the  fourth  day,  just  when  everyone  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  think  of  something  else — ^her  mother  of  how  nice  it  was 
to  have  a  lovely  figure  again  and  a  new  black  slinky  dress  for 
dinner;  her  father  about  how  to  catch  up  with  his  work;  the  doc¬ 
tor  about  the  next  baby,  and  the  whole  world  going  about  its 
business  as  usual — she  upchucked  all  of  her  meals  just  as  fast  as 
they  gave  them  to  her.  Her  blood  sugar  fell  rapidly,  and  she  became 
again  the  charming,  sporadically  melancholy  child  that  she  was  to 
remain  throughout  her  life. 

She  felt  much  better  like  this  and  began  to  use  to  advantage 
her  senses.  She  knew,  for  instance,  that  early  morning  was  blue 
and  that  it  came  and  went  quietly,  and  that  evening  was  mauve 
and  had  a  buzzing  sound.  There  was  no  smell  that  did  not  give 
her  pleasure:  soap,  oil,  hair,  skin,  ether  in  the  dead  of  night  creep¬ 
ing  under  the  door  of  the  nursery,  rolls  going  by  to  hungry  moth¬ 
ers,  coffee,  tea,  visitors,  linen,  electric-light  bulbs  both  hot  and 
cold,  fingernail  polish,  the  strange  smell  on  the  intern’s  fingers 
that  she  was  to  recognize  later  as  nicotine,  the  cold  smell  of  just 
plain  fresh  air  that  sometimes  clung  to  the  doctor  making  a  late 
call,  and  that  other  smell  that  sometimes  came  in  late  at  night 
with  the  same  doctor  as  he  bent  over  her,  whisky.  She  inhaled 
deeply;  all  of  it  was  nice  and  an  education  to  her  senses.  When 
she  was  seven  she  could  tell  people  by  their  smell  like  a  dog  and 
did  not  know  for  a  long  time  that  it  was  unusual  or  that  there 
were  smells  she  wasn’t  expected  to  like.  In  love  she  could  not 
wait  to  bury  her  nose  in  the  neck  of  her  lover,  to  smell  his  wrists, 
his  coat,  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  his  eyelids.  She  could  distinguish 
but  was  not  critical.  She  went  to  a  fire  to  smell  the  smoke,  the 
rubber  hoses,  even  the  water.  She  loved  the  approach  to  the  sea 
because  of  the  seaweed,  the  clams,  the  sand,  and  the  sand  fleas; 
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the  fields  because  o£  the  hay,  the  earth,  the  rabbits  and  the  holes 
they  lived  in;  and  if  she  picked  up  a  feather  lost  by  a  pheasant 
she  held  it  to  her  nose  and  knew  the  difference  between  the  smell 
of  the  end  that  had  been  in  its  body  and  the  end  that  had  not. 
She  might  have  devoted  her  whole  life  to  smells.  She  was  very 
good  at  smells.  Perfume,  that  is,  synthetic  odors,  irritated  her 
and  shocked  her  nervous  system  as  if  she  were  a  bee.  She  lost 
her  bearings,  as  it  were,  and  couldn’t  recognize  directions  cor¬ 
rectly  any  more  than  a  bee  in  turmoil.  She  scolded  her  room¬ 
mate  at  school  and  said,  “Don’t  use  perfume,  you  smell  better 
without  it,”  and  “Don’t  bathe  so  often,  you  smell  like  nothing 
much  only  a  bathtub.”  She  knew  and  liked  the  smell  of  herself 
and  recognized  the  gradations  when  she  was  angry,  sad,  happy,  in 
love.  She  learned  as  she  grew  older  to  keep  these  observations  to 
herself,  however,  and  only  secretly  whispered  to  the  one  she  loved 
“you  smell  good.”  In  fact  there  was  a  slight  flurry  in  the  nursery 
on  the  fourth  day  when  our  baby,  entranced  at  the  smell  of  banana 
oil  in  the  corridor,  inhaled  deeply  and  held  its  breath  so  long  that 
its  face  began  to  turn  blue  as  it  had  on  the  first  day  when  it  had 
sought  to  destroy  itself.  She  meant  to  hang  on  until  she  could 
place  the  smell:  lying  as  it  did  somewhere  between  one  of  the 
nurse’s  highly  polished  nails  and  the  doctor’s  wrist  watch,  the  lat¬ 
ter  smelling  a  bit  metallic,  however,  and  the  former  deep,  sweet, 
and  haunting:  a  variable  might  of  course  be  that  the  nurse  had 
been  holding  hands  with  the  doctor.  A  horde  of  Jewish  relatives 
passing  through  the  corridor  at  this  moment  chased  ahead  of  them 
the  lovely  smell  and  gave  her  nose  and  brain  a  real  workout,  dis¬ 
tinguishing,  tabulating,  specifying,  and  determining.  A  little 
Jewish  child  marked  “Isaac  Lowenstein,  male,”  was  lifted  from 
his  crib  and  taken  away.  He  came  back  later,  his  face  very  red, 
an  expression  of  humiliation,  dejection,  and  anger  in  his  eyes,  and 
smelling  of  disinfectant  and  orthodox  kisses.  The  female  Chris¬ 
tian  child  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  no  Jewish  male  child  was 
allowed  to  grow  up  in  peace,  but  was  always  whisked  out  of  the 
nursery,  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  a  nap,  immediately  upon  the 
stomping  arrival  of  bearded  Jews  and  plump  Jewesses,  to  return 
soon  with  that  fury  in  its  face  and  bearing  and  not  wanting  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it  with  anyone.  Years  later,  on  one  of  the  Roman  hills 
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(Capitoline),  she  stood  hand  in  hand  with  her  husband  and,  with 
her  chin  caressed  by  the  soft  Italian  air,  stared  with  wholehearted 
pleasure  at  the  huge,  white,  undulating  David  of  Michelangelo’s. 
She  missed  nothing.  Her  candid  look  took  him  in.  He  was  beau¬ 
tiful  and  pure;  she  loved  his  large  hands,  bent  so  gracefully  at  the 
wrists,  and  his  listless  weighty  pose;  she  watched  the  easy  turn  of 
his  head  on  his  straight  round  neck  and  liked  his  aloof,  cool  face. 
She  looked  and  looked.  A  man  came  up  to  her  husband  and  said, 
“Excuse  me,  David  was  a  Jew,  wasn’t  he.?”  The  man  looked  at 
the  huge  statue  and  then  at  her  husband  and  frowned.  “Why 
hasn’t  he  been  circumcised,  then?”  This  incident  and  the  contin¬ 
ual  sorti,  as  it  were,  of  male  babies  from  the  nursery,  constituted 
the  extent  of  this  girl’s  information  on  this  subject.  On  the  Roman 
hill  she  remembered  her  nursery  observation  and  that  was  all. 
She  was  extremely,  intellectually  curious  from  birth,  but  she  did 
not  choose  to  go  into  this  matter  and  she  did  not  allow  her  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  lovely  David  to  be  harmed  by  the  discourteous  and 
ex^acurricular  question  of  the  puny-eyed  gentleman  on  the  hill. 
She  only,  to  close  the  subject,  it  seemed,  asked  herself  the  question, 
“Is  it  a  superstition,  the  answer  to  which  I  could  find  in  Mr.  Fra¬ 
zer’s  Golden  Bough,  or  is  it  a  medical  precaution  of  some  sort,  the 
answer  to  which  is  no  doubt  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica?  And 
she  remembered  that  description  of  the  birth  of  Mohammed,  ll 
vint  au  monde  circoncis  et  la  joie  parut  sur  son  visage.  .  .  .  But 
she  let  it  drop;  it  was  not  in  her  line.  And  this  choice  is,  and  was, 
characteristic  of  her.  She  did  not  dislike  the  subject  matter  so 
much,  which  she  realized  could  not  rationally  be  disliked  as  such, 
as  she  did  the  strange  person  who  had  asked  the  question,  an^she 
felt  the  same  contempt  for  him  as  she  felt  for  the  gentleman  who 
had  written  to  the  London  Times  to  ask  why  Adam  was  always 
depicted  by  artists  with  a  navel  when  he  was  not,  as  far  as  is 

known  by  believers,  born  of  woman. 

Not  only  with  an  exceptional  sense  of  smell,  but  with  the  other 
four  senses,  this  baby,  I  should  think,  was  unusually  equipped 
and  highly  developed.  She  never,  even  in  her  first  week,  confused 
the  senses  but  accurately  isolated  them  correctly  and  without  hesi¬ 
tation.  Discriminating  and  discerning,  she  received  and  percewed. 
She  knew  the  variety  which  existed  between  hearing,  smell,  sight. 
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taste,  and  touch,  and  her  experience  became  intuitive.  Precise  in 
her  senses,  she  did  not,  as  many  older  than  she,  and  as  I  have  said, 
confuse  them;  she  did  not,  that  is,  smell  the  perfume  of  a  flower 
when  she  was  looking  at  it,  nor  did  she  see  it  when  she  was  smell¬ 
ing  it.  She  savored  each  sense  by  itself,  in  isolation,  and  conse¬ 
quently  received  the  highest  reward  from  each.  I  do  not  mean 
that  she  could  not  imagine  sensations.  She  could,  at  will,  and  this 
power  grew  as  she  grew  and  gave  her  much  pleasure  in  the  soli¬ 
tude  she  chose  to  inhabit  for  long  periods.  Her  acute  sense  of 
hearing  caused  her  more  pain  and  nervous  exhaustion  than  it 
sometimes  seemed  to  be  worth,  however.  She  felt  that  everything, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  too  loud.  She  loved  sounds  but  she  hated 
noise.  And  just  as  I  have  described  her  as  being  uncritical  of 
smells,  so  she  was  of  sounds;  she  appreciated  them  all,  from  a 
mouse  in  the  wall  to  the  booming  of  cannon,  but  the  cannon  must 
be  far  enough  away  to  be  not  much  louder  than  the  mouse.  As 
this,  could  not  always  be  managed  for  her,  even  by  her  lovers,  she 
learned  to  interchange,  to  an  extent,  her  senses,  deliberately,  of 
course.  It  was  quite  easy,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  fireworks. 
She  liked  best  of  all  the  sounds  of  things  in  people’s  pockets,  es¬ 
pecially  if  she  were  sentimentally  attached  to  the  person.  She 
could  hear  the  ink  changing  its  level  in  his  fountain  pen,  and  the 
doctor  she  always  loved  never  quite  lost  interest  in  her  because  of 
her  ability  to  tell  him  as  he  approached  her  bed  how  many  little 
hard  white  sleeping  pills  were  in  the  white  paper  box  in  his  left 
trouser  pocket  for  her.  This  doctor  was  not  the  kind  of  man  she 
could  tell,  however,  that  she  heard  the  sound  of  his  knee  against 
his  left  trouser  leg  or  that  she  lay  in  her  bed  sniffing  the  paper  pill 
box  a  long  time  because  it  smelled  of  his  hands,  and  of  his  pocket, 
and  the  clinic  where  he  worked.  A  symphony  she  could  not  endure : 
it  frightened  and  irritated  her  and  she  shocked  her  friends  by  say¬ 
ing  coldly,  “My  God,  what  a  racket,”  at  a  Beethoven  festival.  As 
a  result  this  poor  baby  suffered  during  her  first  week,  in  spite  of 
what  is  advertised  as  a  noise-proof  nursery.  The  noise  inside  it 
deafened  her  and  made  her  eyelids  flutter  nervously  as  they  did 
afterward  when  that  overconfident  young  man  thought  that  he 
whispered,  “I  love  you.”  The  noise  of  that  first  “I  love  you”  so 
shocked  her  that  she  anticipated'  uneasily  the  second  man  in  her 
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life.  And  of  course  she  heard  hospital  noises  in  the  corridor. 
Hospital  noises  she  compared  later  in  life  with  Hindu  music  and 
vice  versa.  There  were  thumps,  bumps,  whines,  sobs,  cries,  names 
called,  slippings,  slidings,  cleaning  noises,  rhythmic  pacing,  un¬ 
even  galloping,  creaks,  ringing  of  bells,  glasses  jumping  up  and 
down  on  trays,  bedsprings,  coughing,  draughts,  windows  going 
up  and  down,  sudden  crashes,  giggles,  ejaculations,  nurses’  starched 
aprons,  dishwashing,  radio,  telephone  conversations,  and  a  con¬ 
stant  sound  of  women  like  birds  in  a  zoo.  Our  baby  suffered, 
jumped,  twitched,  and  controlled  the  wish  to  go  mad  and  join  the 
hubbub.  The  trip  through  the  hall  to  her  mother  was  a  great  din 
to  her  but  there  was  more  to  see  and  smell,  so  that  she  deliberately 
sublimated  the  sounds.  One  of  the  nurses  used  to  rock  her  in  her 
arms  and  hum  to  her  because  she  felt  sorry  for  the  strained  look 
on  the  baby’s  face  (it  was  controlling  itself),  and  this  experience 
was  quite  awful:  her  uniform  let  out  squeaky  shrieks;  the  ear 
pressed  to  the  nurse’s  bosom  heard  everything  going  on  inside  the 
nurse:  humming  noises,  splashes,  tickings.  The  great  thump  of 
her  heart  was  as  terrifying  as  an  Indian  drum,  and  over  all  could 
be  heard  the  coarse  moaning  buzz  of  “Rockaby,  baby,  in  the  tree- 
top,”  that  began  in  her  throat,  went  down  into  her  lungs,  over¬ 
coming  obstacles  of  sound  as  it  went,  and  then  came  rushing  and 
roaring  out,  smacking  against  her  teeth  and  interrupted  by  her 
palate  and  tongue.  And  besides  all  this  commotion,  the  nurse 
tapped  her  foot,  if  you  can  imagine  that. 

The  visits  to  her  mother,  where  she  also  saw  her  father,  were 
pleasanter  as  the  memory  of  her  insult  to  them,  her  attempt  to  ijd 
herself  of  the  responsibility  of  them,  to  exercise  her  free  will,  and 
return  to  unconsciousness  and  oblivion,  became  less  vivid;  as  she, 
with  all  her  strength,  attempted  to  forget  her  action.  Nevertheless 
she  obtained  an  important  feeling  of  security,  alone  as  she  felt 
she  was  in  her  young  superiority,  in  the  definite  assurance  in  her 
own  mind  that  she  might  quit  when  she  chose  to  quit.  “All 
this  I  may  leave,”  she  thought,  “when  it  becomes  too  difficult.”  In 
this  thought,  she  held  her  peace,  her  tongue,  and  endured  much. 
Death  to  her  would  always  be  voluntary,  in  other  words  not  death 
at  all,  but  choice:  a  decision,  the  decision,  an  ultimate  use  of  the 
gift  of  God. 
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The  young  baby  enjoyed  its  mother  and  father,  then.  It  seemed 
to  sense  relationship,  that  queer  and  sophisticated  love,  which  is 
incest;  that  very  special  pleasure,  which  is  never  granted  one  again 
in  life  because,  oddly  enough,  it  becomes,  as  one  grows  up,  illegal. 
The  innocence  of  parents  astonished  this  baby.  Their  caresses  and 
fondling  of  her  were  public  and  unashamed.  Was  it  deliberate 
camouflage,  pretense,  did  they  really  not  know,  were  they  playing 
at  being  children?  Were  they  not  in  the  presence  of  each  other 
and  sometimes  a  nurse,  a  doctor,  ashamed  of  her  nudity,  her  soft 
skin,  her  small  breasts,  her  smooth  thighs,  her  cheeks,  and  her 
mouth?  What  absurd  innocence  and  how  quickly  she  learned, 
herself,  to  use  it!  Until  it  became,  in  a  sense,  real,  so  that  her 
charm  itself  seemed  almost  to  depend  upon  it;  so  that  as  she 
grew  up  and  was  loved  and  loved  she  chose  the  innocence  her 
father  and  mother  taught  her,  in  their  innocence,  as  it  seemed  to 
her.  The  sophisticated  baby  learned  to  be  innocent,  paradoxical 
as  that  may  seem,  and  chose  it  as  her  theme.  This  everlasting  in¬ 
nocence  protected  her  throughout  her  life  and  made  her  beloved 
by  many  who  loved  innocence,  and  who  does  not?  It  was  a  nat¬ 
ural,  in  the  sense  of  logical,  choice  for  our  child,  a  choice  again 
of  the  abstract  and  to  her  mind  the  real,  and  it  must  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  ignorance  which  it  definitely  was  not.  She  was  as 
physically  alert  as  any  specimen  in  the  nursery  and  I  might  say 
more  so,  sensuous  to  a  degree,  as  I  have  described.  Her  innocence, 
then,  let  us  say,  was  an  abstract  quality,  an  aloof  decision,  al¬ 
though  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  practicable:  it  worked  in  the 
sense  that  it  protected  her  all  her  life  from  sensuous  creatures  who 
had  not  made  the  choice  of  innocence  but  who  recognized  and 
respected  it  in  our  little  female.  I  mean  by  respect:  did  not  harm 
it,  though  desiring  it;  loved  it  without  accepting  it,  and  marveled 
at  it  constantly.  This  sophisticated  innocence,  added  to  the  aloof 
and  reckless  character  of  the  baby,  later  gave  to  the  young  girl  a 
reputation  for  bravery.  Because  of  her  early  experience  she  seemed 
not  attached  to  life,  and  this  seemed  to  add  much  to  what  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  “vague  unattainable  charm.”  It  preserved  in  her  all  her 
life  a  youngness  that  was  not  childish  but  Eve-like;  mature,  but 
the  maturity  of  youth.  She  knew  that  she  possessed  it  because  she 
had  chosen  it.  It  was  not  synthetic,  neither  was  it  in  the  least 
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a  perversion  to  attract  erotic  attention.  It  was  simply  a  part  of  her 
preference  for  the  abstract;  a  choice  of  the  intellectual  as  against 
the  physical,  a  happy  selfish  choice  amounting  to  a  denial,  a  deci¬ 
sive  blindness,  a  sort  of  myopia,  a  single-minded,  sure-footed 
career  in  character.  I  do  not  mean  that  she  was  at  all  preoccupied 
with  the  formation  of  her  character  or  in  the  creation  of  her  per¬ 
sonality.  She  had  no  end  in  view,  she  was  not  ambitious  in  the 
least,  she  was  not  building  a  house  or  a  monument;  she  was  not 
an  orator,  and  persuasion  was  not  part  of  her  make-up;  she  did 
not  seek  converts  or  proselytes,  parasitic  friendships  or  symbiosis 
among  her  acquaintances.  She  did  not  ask  for  sympathy  or  advice 
and  gave  neither;  she  was  like  a  tulip  rather  than  a  morning-glory 
and  grew  straight  up  without  tendrils.  I  think  I  should  add  that 
her  choice  of  innocence  was  not  by  definition  a  moral  choice.  To 
her,  choice  was  an  act  without  subject  matter. 

And  so  the  babe  in  its  first  week  advanced  in  perspicacity  and 
innocence,  using  the  first  to  enhance  and  develop  the  second  and 
watching  and  classifying  the  innocence  of  others.  She  could  not 
decide,  however,  and  never  did,  what  with  the  many  diversions  of 
growing  up,  whether  the  innocence  of  her  parents  was  naivete, 
ignorance,  lack  of  sensibility,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  kind  of  su¬ 
preme,  «th  power  sophistication,  more  subtle  and  less  precise  than 
her  own.  She  did  decide  in  her  first  week,  however,  that,  which¬ 
ever  it  was,  it  no  longer  concerned  them  actively:  they  accepted 
their  own  attitude  without  question,  sans  doute,  and  made  no 
comparisons,  as  she  was  doing.  This,  she  decided,  was  what  made 
them  characteristically  parents.  Neither  did  they  observe  her  new 
innocence  any  more  than  did  the  doctor,  the  intern,  the  nurseS. 
She  did  not  mind  this  lack  of  attentiveness,  she  only  wondered  at 
it.  The  nurses  were  undoubtedly  ignorant,  but  both  the  doctor, 
who  smelled  so  nicely  of  fresh  air  and  whisky,  and  the  intern, 
whose  large  practical  right  hand  would  have  reminded  her,  if 
time  were  reversible,  of  the  fitted  metal  seat  of  the  haying  ma¬ 
chine  which  had  been  warmed  by  the  sun  and  the  hired  man,  on 
which  she  used  to  sit,  her  legs  hanging,  after  the  horses  had  been 
unhitched  and  the  sun  was  setting,  with  a  feeling  of  guilt  because 
it  was  so  pleasant  and  sweet  and  cozy — but  both  the  doctor  and 
the  intern,  she  was  sure,  possessed  innocence  of  a  high  order. 
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deliberate,  educated,  chosen,  cultivated,  refined,  developed,  pol¬ 
ished,  encouraged,  depended  upon,  exercised  hourly,  desperately 
clung  to,  the  first  and  last  guiding  principle  and  practical  ethic, 
and  protective  insurance  of  their  profession;  a  kind  of  look-but- 
don’t-see,  touch-but-don’t-feel,  keep-your-mind-on-medicine  inno¬ 
cence  which  she  delightedly  appreciated  and  which  made  her  feel 
with  her  related  innocence  even  closer  to  the  members  of  the  med¬ 
ical  profession  than  she  naturally  felt  from  propinquity.  It  was  a 
spiritual  as  well  as  physical  response  at  the  age  of  one  week;  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five  it  had  become  with  practice  almost  entirely 
spiritual  because,  as  I  have  said,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  hours  she 
had  chosen  the  abstract,  and  with  her  acute  senses  and  powerful 
imagination  it  soon  became  apparent  to  her  that  her  choice  had 
been  wise.  And  as  she  became  preoccupied  with  abstraction  she 
found  it  better  and  better  and  more  real  and  rewarding  than 
things  themselves,  objects  and  results.  And  that  is  how  she  came 
to  choose  unrequited  love  as  a  career  because  in  the  field  of  love 
she  decided  that  unrequited  love  was  the  best,  and  in  unfulfilled 
love  she  found  she  was  best  fitted  to  practice  her  innocence. 

And  so  at  twenty-five  she  was  the  highly  developed  baby  of 
one  week,  and  the  choices  and  observations  made  in  the  hospital 
led  her  to  choose  a  doctor  to  be  the  victim  of  her  unrequited  love 
and  on  whom  she  would  practice  until  death  her  innocence. 

It  should  be  clear  that  she  could  not  practice  unrequited  love 
upon  her  father.  This  girl  was  spiritually  determined  but  she  was 
not  pigheaded  or  unreasonable.  She  walked  lightly  because  it  was 
pleasanter  that  way.  She  chose,  always,  an  oblique  approach  rather 
than  a  headlong  one.  She  did  not  care  to  break  the  major  rules 
of  behavior,  and  although  she  was  very  much  charmed  by  her 
father,  she  did  not  tarry  a  moment  with  the  idea  of  practicing 
unfulfilled  love  upon  him.  The  vivid  thought  that  his  innocence 
and  hers,  different  in  description,  but  alike  in  essence  and  each 
deliberate,  could  make  them  exciting  lovers,  she  sublimated.  Her 
alternative,  then,  was  the  doctor.  She  could  not  have  made  a  better 
choice,  or  reached  a  happier  conclusion.  If  it  was  unrequited  love 
that  she  wanted,  that  is  what  she  got  and  to  a  degree  beyond  her 
hopes  and  even  her  strength.  Her  unrequited  love  blossomed  and 
flourished  through  tears,  laughter,  arguments,  near-anger,  whisper- 
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ings,  plans,  reminiscences,  renunciations,  involved  daydreaming, 
plain  daydreaming,  and  almost  constant  sensuous  pleasure.  She 
found  that  unrequited  love  lasts  forever  and  she  made  a  note  of  it. 
She  learned  much  as  she  stood  on  the  brink,  as  it  were,  danced  on 
the  crater,  and  never  got  burned  by  the  fire,  because  she  depended 
upon  that  which  is  most  dependable:  innocence.  Conscious  in  her 
because  she  was  the  kind  of  person  who  was  conscious  and  uncon¬ 
scious  in  him  because  it  was  unconscionable,  and,  as  with  her 
father,  choice  not  so  much  chosen  as  inconceivable.  With  her 
father  also  it  was  a  moral  choice  inherited  from  Moses;  the  differ¬ 
ence  itself,  as  it  were,  between  right  and  wrong.  As  for  her,  she 
not  only  chose  innocence  in  love  because  it  was  an  abstraction  but 
because,  deeply  interested  as  she  was  in  free  will,  grateful  for  it, 
and  proud  to  be  distinguished  from  the  animals,  she  chose  in  or¬ 
der  to  choose,  to  make  use  of  her  birthright,  to  feel  her  power. 
She  felt  that  her  father  and  the  doctor  were  innocent  in  a  less  in¬ 
telligent  way  than  she  and  perhaps  she  was  right.  Her  father  and 
the  doctor  did  not  do  things  because  they  were  inconceivable  and 
she  did  not  do  them  because  she  chose  to  do  otherwise.  She  would 
have  liked  them  to  know  that  Moses  was  but  a  pragmatist,  making 
laws  because  they  were  practicable,  not  because  they  were  right, 
and  that  the  touch-not-thy-patient  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  no  more  than  an  ethic  designed  to  protect  the  associa¬ 
tion,  not  the  patient.  Nevertheless,  she  felt  fortunate  in  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  innocence,  and  told  him  nothing.  Without  it,  and  with  her 
beauty,  on  whom  might  she  have  practiced  unrequited  love?  She, 
did  not,  at  any  age,  from  the  nursery,  through  her  schoolda;^, 
into  maturity,  ever  feel  a  thing  for  a  woman  that  was  pleasurable. 
Not  ignorant,  on  the  contrary  very  observing,  she  wondered  why. 
Discerning,  precise,  intellectually  careful,  she  did  not  intercon- 
fuse  her  senses  when  she  was  older  any  more  than  when  she  was 
in  the  nursery.  She  recognized  the  beauty  of  women  with  her  eyes 
but  with  her  eyes  alone.  The  touch  of  one  disgusted  her,  and  the 
kiss  of  a  woman  she  could  not  endure.  If  her  infant  experience  of 
horror  at  her  mother’s  breast  was  the  cause  of  her  everlasting  dis¬ 
gust,  she  was  angry  that  it  should  have  happened  to  her,  because 
she  did  not  like  to  think  she  was  to  miss  anything;  and  it  might 
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have  been  pleasant  to  have  loved,  unsuccessfully,  a  v^^oman  of  sen¬ 
sibility. 

As  I  have  said,  however,  her  choice  of  the  doctor  for  a  lover 
was  a  succh  fou.  I  do  not  mem  it  did  not  have  its  bad  moments. 
It  was  so  bad  at  times,  so  difficult  not  to  be  loved,  that  she  wished 
to  die,  because  it  is  impossible  to  remember  in  all  conditions  and 
under  all  circumstances  that  unrequited  love  is  the  best  love,  and 
this  girl  was  susceptible,  dramatic,  enthusiastic,  and  brave.  Their 
two  innocences  were  the  cause  of  unrequited  love,  but  she  chose 
him  because  of  his,  and  he  refused  her  for  the  same  reason. 

It  was  definitely  a  refusal. 

She  took  the  initiative  from  the  beginning  and  she  soon  found 
to  her  delight,  not  perverse,  but  pleased  with  her  correct  deduc¬ 
tion  (her  insight,  if  it  had  not  been  so  cumulatively  conscious), 
that  he  would  be  adamant:  he  would  not  love  her. 

This  gave  her  every  advantage. 

His  innocence  and  consequent  denial,  first  to  himself  and  then 
to  her,  that  he  loved  her,  was  in  the  beginning  unspoken,  just  as 
her  love  for  him  was  silent,  and  preoccupied,  according  to  her 
nature,  with  the  past  and  the  future,  so  that  the  present  moment 
seemed  suspended  and  waiting  to  happen. 

This  suspended  present  became  her  whole  life  in  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  love.  She  prized  it  and  appreciated  it  with  her  intelligence 
and  with  her  senses.  This  constant  waiting  for  the  present  and  not 
letting  it  overtake  her,  these  descriptive  sentences  in  her  mind  that 
led  up  to  and  away  from  the  moment,  kept  her  alert  and  keen,  and 
she  never  felt  that  inertia  during  love-making  that  resembles  fatigue 


and  gives  the  heart  a  rest. 

The  history  of  her  love  can  be  traced  to  her  first  week  in  the 
hospital  when  she  felt  the  eyes  of  the  doctor  upon  her.  That  single- 
minded  look,  that  gaze  that  has  dismissed  all  else  but  you,  can 
only  be  compared  to  the  searching  eyes  of  an  artist  upon  his  model. 
The  layman,  child  or  grownup,  recognizes  in  that  look  devotion, 
and  sometimes  confuses  it  with  love.  It  is  love,  in  that  it  resembles 
it  so  closely,  and  lacking  only  its  essence:  the  doctor’s  gaze  is  syn¬ 
thetic  love,  the  response  it  provokes  is  love  itself.  The  baby  re¬ 
sponded  because  it  was  a  sensitive  baby  and  its  first  love  and  its  last 
were  identical  and  everlasting,  innocent  and  unrequited.  In  the 
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interim,  the  girl  and  woman  this  baby  became  was  loved  and  re¬ 
turned  the  love  she  inspired,  but  always  she  sustained  the  image 
of  her  first  love  and  she  made  it  her  last.  As  a  baby  the  doctor’s  eyes 
influenced  her  to  love  him.  His  concentration  upon  her  warmed  her 
small  body  as  the  circling  light  of  a  lamp  and  his  caressing  hands 
warm  at  the  palms  and  cool  at  the  fingertips  pleased  her  beyond 
her  powers.  This  attention  several  times  a  day  was  the  big  content 
of  her  emotional  life,  and  as  I  have  said  she  practiced  the  abstract 
innocence  of  her  choice  and  that  which  she  so  admired  in  the  doc¬ 
tor  and  was  puzzled  by  in  her  parents. 

The  true  and  unfulfilled  love  of  her  maturity  began  in  much  the 
same  way  as  her  infant  passion.  And  her  experience  and  knowledge 
of  love,  her  ability  to  sustain  an  image  and  suspend  the  present, 
began  from  the  date  of  his  first  bright  gaze  upon  her  to  make  her 
the  happiest  of  lovers  who  do  not  gain  and  consequently  lose  their 
darlings.  She  was  ready  and  equipped  for  unrequited  love  and  so 
she  said  without  hesitation,  “I  love  you,”  and  the  woman  who  has 
never  taken  the  initiative  in  love,  who  has  never  said  it  first,  cannot 
know  the  suppressed  excitement,  the  neat  pleasure  of  that  short 
sentence,  containing  as  it  does  the  contained  and  the  containing. 
The  doctor  was  a  man  of  ability  and  imagination  and  some  insight, 
but  being  a  person  of  wide  contact  with  average  people  of  both 
sexes  and  having  little  or  no  time  to  find  the  answers  to  problems 
other  than  prophylactic  ones  for  the  comfort  of  his  patients,  he 
made  the  mistake  of  responding  to  this  statement  automatically  and 
morally,  according  to  his  mother’s  teachings,  rather  than  innocently, 
from  his  medical  innocence,  which  if  it  had  been  as  sophisticated 
as  hers  would  have  replied,  “Yes.”  If  he  had  replied  “Yes,  I  Icwe 
you  too,”  the  heroine  of  our  story  would  have  experienced  perhaps 
unrequited  love,  but  unrequited  love  plus  the  pleasure  of  continuous 
love-making,  no.  What  more  could  there  have  been  for  these  two 
innocences  after  her  statement  if  he  had  accepted  it.?  As  it  was,  his 
refusal  gave  her  the  upper  hand,  a  headstart  which  she  took  advan¬ 
tage  of,  and  her  campaign  consisted  of  tents  in  unexpected  places, 
forced  marches,  feints,  excursions,  ultimatums,  proposals,  armi¬ 
stices,  fourteen  points,  strategic  camouflage,  cruelties,  atrocities,  ad¬ 
vances,  retreats,  calls  to  arms,  and  tears. 

He  held  out. 
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Her  confidence  in  him  grew  with  each  failure  of  a  new  plan.  He 
watched  her  with  amazement,  admiration,  amusement,  and  horror. 
His  negation,  his  denial  that  he  loved  her,  astounded  and  delighted 
her,  while  in  parenthesis,  as  it  were,  she  suffered  violently  from  his 
deliberate  callousness.  The  pain  of  his  words  “I  do  not  love  you” 
was  intrinsic,  extrinsic,  physical,  psychic,  and  measurable.  Her  eyes 
stung  with  tears,  her  body  ached  inside  and  out,  she  was  doubled 
up  with  pain  in  her  bed  at  the  recollection  of  his*  cruelty,  but  her 
intelligence  told  her  that  this  was  the  best  love  of  all  and  that  it 
would  last  forever. 

She  did  not  cheat  or  flirt;  she  made  every  effort  and  with  all  her 
strength  attempted  to  seduce  him.  Well  armed  with  her  powerful 
innocence  and  her  recognition  and  confidence  in  his,  she  had  no 
need  of  artifice  or  pretense.  She  was  never  coy,  shy,  or  artful.  She 
was  not  coquettish  or  consciously  enticing.  On  the  contrary  but 
successfully,  her  innocent  candor,  her  naive  immodesty,  interested 
and  charmed  him  as  she  boldly  approached  something  she  antici¬ 
pated  but  did  not  expect.  In  the  beginning,  as  I  have  said,  he  re¬ 
pulsed  her  instinctively,  but  gradually  he  accepted  her  love  and  love- 
making  with  only  sporadic  attempts,  which  irritated  her  and  slowed 
up  her  progress,  to  persuade  her  that  she  did  not  love  him.  Her 
endurance  was  extraordinary,  and  as  unrequited  love  was  not  his 
career  as  it  was  hers,  and  as  he  consequently  had  not  the  talent  or 
ability  to  pursue  it,  he  sometimes  became  as  exhausted  and  lacking 
in  imagination  as  if  he  had  possessed  her,  with  the  result  that  he 
was  definitely  not  at  his  best  and  hardly  a  fit  companion  for  an  inde¬ 
fatigable  lover  such  as  she.  This  made  her  unhappy  and  led  to 
quarrels  similar  to  the  quarrels  of  ordinary,  less  intelligent  lovers, 
spoiling  to  an  extent,  temporarily,  her  dream.  It  was  at  times  like 
these  that  she,  for  the  moment,  appeared  to  lose  sight  of  her  unat¬ 
tainable  goal  and  became  so  human,  so  miserable,  so  insecure,  and 
so  terrified  at  the  conviction  that  she  was  not  loved  that  she  behaved 
like  a  person  in  a  like  position :  she  wept  bitterly,  tears  flowing  from 
wide-open  eyes,  and  making  no  decent  effort  to  hide  her  face  or  her 
feelings.  This  behavior  was  unfortunate.  As  a  man  of  feeling  his 
reaction  was  frigid.  As  a  doctor  it  was  doubly  so,  with  an  added 
disgraceful  curiosity  as  if  she  were  a  rabbit  being  teased  for  the  good 
of  mankind  including  herself.  As  an  exceptionally  intelligent  and 
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observing  person  she  knew  these  things,  and  that  her  tears  were 
repellent,  but  nevertheless  she  continued  to  experience  these  fits 
and  breakdowns  as  regularly  as  if  she  had  planned  them,  spoiling 
her  own  pleasure  and  his,  and  making  him  skittish  and  hard  to 
handle  for  days  afterward.  Like  any  foolish  mistress  she  persisted 
in  asking.  Do  you  love  me.^”  Like  any  foolish  mistress  she  asked 
this  most  foolish  of  all  foolish  questions  at  the  time  when  it  was 
foolishest  to  ask  it:  with  his  arms  enfolding  her,  for  instance,  or 
immediately  after  a  caress  that  called  for  silence.  She  did  not  get 
the  petulant  affirmative,  however,  that  most  mistresses  get.  She  got 
an  almost  jubilant  denial  because  in  this  way  and  at  those  moments 
when  he  felt  himself  lost,  this  statement  confirmed  his  innocence 
and  strengthened  his  purpose.  His  cheerful,  heartless,  “I  do  not  love 
you,”  the  first  time  she  heard  it,  stung  and  hurt  her  almost  beyond 
endurance  and,  taking  her  breath  away  with  its  shocking  unex¬ 
pectedness,  made  her  wish  to  die.  She  felt  the  shame,  humiliation, 
and  insult  that  any  woman  feels  at  the  actual  statement,  “I  do  not 
love  you,”  as  if,  silly  thing,  she  were  good  for  nothing  else  and  this 
was  the  end.  It  may  seem  strange  to  the  reader  that  this  particular 
girl,  however,  could  not  bear  to  hear  spoken  the  unrequited  love  she 
encouraged  and  desired  and  without  which  her  own  love  could  not 
exist  and  progress,  but  it  was  one  of  those  natural  paroxysms, 
another  parenthesis,  that  nearly  put  an  end  at  first  to  her  career. 
She  learned  at  last  not  to  ask  the  foolish  question  when  she  was 
feeling  feminine  and  weak  but  only  at  times  when  she  could  look 
him  in  the  face  and  smile  at  his  reply.  And  so  her  “I  love  you”  and 
his  “I  do  not  love  you”  became  the  double  motto  of  their  innocence^ 
each  said  out  of  deliberate  innocence  and  each  characteristic  of  each 
and  each  interchangeable  to  each,  a  dialectic  title  to  their  love. 

The  wisdom  of  her  choice,  when  she  was  not  indulging  herself 
in  parenthetical  behavior,  became  more  and  more  apparent  to  her. 
She  was  a  fortunate  girl  to  have  chosen  exactly  the  right  man  not 
to  be  loved  by.  He  would  never  fail  her;  she  presented  him  with 
her  happiness,  as  it  were,  and  said,  “Here,  hold  it  for  me.”  That 
she  might  use  all  her  powers,  all  her  charm,  her  wit,  her  appeal,  and 
subtle  use  of  words,  and  that  he  would  not  fail  her,  she  was  sure 
of.  His  will  was  as  strong  as  hers  and  she  knew  that  the  seduction 
she  sought  would  not  take  place  because  of  her  happy  choice  in 
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men.  Her  behavior  built  up  in  him  a  resolve  not  to  harm  her;  she 
became  the  woman  he  would  not  accept,  the  ideal  person  who 
must  not  be  defiled.  All  his  former  disgust  with  love,  his  guilty 
conscience  at  having  loved  only  women  whom  he  cared  for,  fed  his 
resolve  and  she  became,  in  a  way,  his  opportunity,  a  chance  to  make 
good.  She  became  his  first  love  in  the  sense  that  she  would  never  be 
his,  and  the  queer  charm  of  an  ever-present  first*  love,  like  a  photo¬ 
graph  in  his  pocket,  his  own  virgin  through  his  own  strength  and 
goodness,  appealed  to  him  strongly  without  his  having  the  time 
to  know,  quite,  that  that  was  it.  Women  had  flirted  with  him  but 
no  woman  had  ever  made  love  to  him.  Her  sincerity  cured  him  al¬ 
most  at  once  of  embarrassment;  “I  love  your  face,”  “Your  hands 
are  so  beautiful,”  and,  “Your  skin  is  smooth,”  and,  “You  smell 
good,”  he  accepted.  He  understood,  as  a  male,  the  conventionally 
feminine  woman  who  did  everything  in  accordance  with  her  alleged 
passivity,  and  his  wife’s  friends  had  sometimes  astonished  him  with 
their  cute  retreats,  which  did  not  feed  his  imagination,  but  this  girl 
in  her  innocence  pursued  him  as  brightly  as  a  novice  and  as  bravely 
as  a  captain.  She  played  as  if  his  no’s  were  yes’s.  She  answered  her 
own  questions,  laughed  at  her  own  sallies,  teased  him,  lifted  his 
chin,  begged  him,  harassed  him,  like  placing  pins  along  a  map  to 
hang  up  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  continue  in  the  morning.  Her 
initiative,  her  audacity,  and  his  resistance  began  to  result  in  some 
strange  interchange  of  state,  a  juxtaposition  with  high  lights,  semi¬ 
colons,  as  it  were,  and  little  perversities :  neither  changed  his  sex  in 
symptom  but  there  was  a  coloration,  a  differentiation  that  seemed 
to  ring  little  graded  bells  in  each  and  please  each,  and  heighten  the 
senses  of  each  through  long  evenings,  as  if  they  were  in  costume 
and  changing  their  masks.  Each  watched.  Not  as  capable  as  she, 
unwilling  to  accept  unexplained  pleasure  without  guilt,  he  often 
interfered,  spoiled  an  interlude,  evaded  a  small  climactic  if,  changed 
the  subject,  placed  his  heel  upon  a  flower,  said  good  night.  Disap¬ 
pointed  but  by  no  means  discouraged,  she  began  again  the  next 
time,  and  her  energy,  faith,  and  fearlessness,  combined  with  con¬ 
stant  watchfulness  and  resourcefulness,  gave  her  a  foothold  and  a 
claim.  He  began  to  feel,  without  knowing  it,  responsible.  This,  if 
it  is  the  essence  of  male  love,  may  have  caused  his  capitulation,  al¬ 
though,  until  the  last,  he  denied  his  love.  Her  innocence  was  so 
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true,  so  real,  that  her  sophistication  and  wantonness  appeared  to 
him  to  be  his  guilty  male  doing,  and  so  his  unacknowledged  love 
for  her  became  the  love  of  a  man  for  a  woman;  the  caretaker,  the 
father,  the  shamed,  unwilling  Oedipus,  in  this  case  unknowing,  but 
restless,  uneasy,  irrational,  argumentative,  unjust,  and  cruel.  Only 
her  positive  state  made  her  put  up  with  him;  only  his  moments  of 
unguarded  adoration  and  unconcealed  admiration  made  up  to  her, 
during  her  series  of  parentheses,  for  the  knife-like  pain  of  his  ob¬ 
vious  desire  to  be  free  of  her.  His  thrashings  about,  his  want  to 
escape  the  responsibility  of  her,  frustrated  her  girl-like,  deep  dark 
wish  to  be  his  own  love,  his  little  one,  his  wicked  forgiven  child,  his 
little  love,  his  small  heart,  his  baby.  These  parentheses  were  hard 
and  sickening  and  painful,  and  exhausted  them  both  to  a  degree. 
Completely  confused,  he  at  one  time,  late  in  their  everlasting  love, 
forgetting  his  resistance  which  was  in  the  first  place,  instinctively, 
a  natural,  accused  her  of  inhibitions  as  if  she  were  refusing  his  ad¬ 
vances.  This  maze,  this  cumulative  error  of  his  was  due  probably  to 
his  not  understanding  that  she  did  not  want  what  she  wanted;  he, 
in  his  turn,  wanting  so  badly  what  he  did  not  want,  could  not 
understand  why  nothing  climactic  or  real  and  evident  ever  hap¬ 
pened.  His  accusation,  however,  seemed  at  the  time  merely  an 
anachronism  of  love,  an  unchronological,  almost  flighty  observance, 
unrelated  to  anything  and,  seeming  such,  neither  noted  it  very 
much,  except  that  she  thought  he  was  criticizing  her,  which  he  did 
frequently,  in  a  loving,  observing  way  that  she  liked.  His  critical 
attention,  his  medical  stare,  affected  her  pleasantly  and  of  the  two 
more  so  than  her  compliments  did  him. 

I  have  said  that  only  her  positive  state  made  her  put  up  with  hiifi. 
It  is  true  that  her  intellectual  assurance,  her  abstract  course,  her 
daily  homework  in  his  absence,  her  strength  of  purpose  and  power¬ 
ful  personality  kept  her  on  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  her 
choice.  But  I  do  not  mean  that  even  in  the  parentheses  this  man 
was  ordinary.  He  behaved,  it  is  true,  like  a  man  who  is  pursued, 
but  it  was  in  his  own  parentheses,  as  it  were,  that  he  behaved  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hoyle,  at  other  times  he  was  as  preoccupied  as  she  with 
the  abstract;  his  imagination  responded  to  hers  and  he  was  capable 
of  invention  and  play;  his  doctor’s  education  had  not  robbed  him 
of  spiritual  appreciation,  and  her  nicely  articulated  body  did  not 
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remind  him  of  a  cadaver.  She  had  picked  her  man  for  pleasure  of 
two  kinds.  The  excitement  of  unrequited  but  not  unrewarded  love 
was  her  prize  for  patience  that  seemed  at  times  almost  beyond 
human  endurance.  But  she  did  not  give  him  up  during  the  dry 
spells,  the  hard  times,  the  exasperating,  common,  anybody’s  inter¬ 
ludes,  because  just  when  she  thought  he  was  selfish,  he  would  be 
generous;  just  when  she  felt  sick  with  his  cruplty,  he  would  be 
sweet-and-low  as  a  kitten;  just  when  he  was  stubborn  and  a  man 
who  would  never  give  in,  he  gave  in;  just  when  he  was  too  proud 
to  say  he  was  sorry,  he  was  sorry. 

“I’m  sorry.” 

“Darling.” 

•  It  was  one  thing  to  have  no  hope.  It  stabilized  things  for  her; 
it  made  her  strong.  To  have  no  hope  was  very  important,  and  she 
would  have  been  sorry  for  herself  if  she  had  been  hopeful;  the 
uncertainty  of  hope  at  least  she  was  spared.  She  considered,  in  his 
absence,  after  a  particularly  difficult  evening  in  which  he  had  treated 
her  as  if  she  had  been  a  flighty  girl,  or,  if  not  that,  something  im¬ 
moral  out  of  Hardy — an  evening  when  his  resistance  seemed  to  her 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  attack,  when  his  somewhat  holier-than- 
thou  attitude  had  been  unbecoming,  insulting,  illogical,  and 
unsuited  to  any  occasion  among  friends — that  in  any  event,  in  spite 
of  her  temporary  discouragement  and  genuine  grief,  she  was  with¬ 
out  hope.  Consequently,  the  evening  should  be  canceled  in  her 
memory  as  meaning  nothing,  adding  nothing  to  the  sum  total 
which  was  after  all  by  her  own  wish  to  be  nothing  itself.  The  eve¬ 
ning,  painful  as  it  was,  and  he  unjust  and  ungallant,  was  less  than  a 
phrase  in  the  subject  matter  of  her  course,  and  without  such  eve¬ 
nings,  in  fact,  could  she  have  honestly  called  her  love  unrequited? 
and  neither  could  the  course  of  unrequited  love  run  smooth.  She 
found  as  time  went  on  that  their  quarrels  could  be  as  violent  and 
shocking  as  if  they  were  conventional  lovers,  and  this  interested 
her  as  an  eager  observer  of  all  the  phenomena  of  love.  As  their 
unfulfilled  love  took  on  the  color  and  characteristics  of  plain  love 
she  felt  the  scientific  pleasure  of  a  man  with  a  test  tube :  to  see  the 
mixture  in  one  tube  resemble  so  almost  exactly  the  mixture  in  the 
other,  when,  as  she  alone  (in  this  metaphor)  knew,  that  the  essence 
(supposedly  [supposed  essence])  was  absent  (willfullv)  excited  her 
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as  a  physicist,  and  let  her  imagination  play  with  inventing  some¬ 
thing,  “just  as  good,”  synthetic  and  ersatz.  In  spite  of  her  abstract 
approach  to  everything  by  choice  from  babyhood  she  was  too  wise 
and  matter  of  fact  in  matter-of-fact  things,  and  candid,  to  be¬ 
lieve,  with  some,  that  the  physical  act  was  not  the  most  important 
part  of  human  love.  She  knew,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  affection 
between  all  persons  of  all  sexes  and  all  relationships  was  obviously 
based  on  it  and  it  alone.  That,  in  fact,  was  why  she  chose  to  choose 
the  choice  she  chose.  She  did  not  at  any  time  say,  nor  could  she  be 
quoted  as  saying,  that  requited  love  was  illogical.  She  simply,  as  I 
made  clear  in  the  beginning,  preferred  the  abstract  almost  from 
birth,  happiness  to  contentment,  innocence  (chosen)  especially, 
and  as  a  theme  for  her  life  among  men  she  therefore  chose,  unerr¬ 
ingly  and  brilliantly,  unrequited  love,  and  either  from  observation 
in  babyhood  or  intuition  or  gambler’s  luck,  as  a  partner  without 
sin,  .she  chose  the  doctor  of  her  choice.  The  time  she  spent  after 
her  particularly  difficult  evening  in  congratulating  herself  on  being 
spared  the  uncertainty  of  hope  was  well  spent  and  strengthened 
her  morale.  Her  vivid  imagination  and  sympathetic  interest  and 
feeling  for  unhappy  lovers  pictured  to  her  the  awfulness  of  hope. 
She  imagined  the  pathos  and  horror  of  expectancy,  the  cold  intent¬ 
ness  of  probability,  the  sickliness  of  depending  on  the  undepend¬ 
able,  of  taking  heart  in  the  unlikely,  to  be  sure  and  not  sure,  to  fail, 
the  anticipatory  shock,  the  waste  of  forewarning,  the  doubtful 
intuition,  the  daily  curse  of  being  let  down,  the  constant  ghastly 
insecurity  of  not  knowing  the  answer  to  that  tight  little  statement 
which  is  only  a  question  in  grammar  books,  “I)oes  he  love  ratV' 

None  of  this  was  hers,  fortunate  girl  and  happy,  discontented 
lover.  Always  sure  of  herself  but  doubtful  of  being  able  to  bear  it 
she  made  sounds  like, 

“I  cannot  stand  it.”  I 

“I  won’t  take  it.” 

“I  cannot  take  it.” 

“It  is  humiliating.” 

“I  am  desperate.” 

“I  want  to  be  loved.” 

“I  wish  I  were  dead.” 

But  these  were  automatic  sentences  from  her  perfectly  normal 
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subconscious,  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously  when  confronted  by 
the  beautiful  expression  of  free  will  which  was  her  most  prized 
gift  from  God:  “I  love  him  and  he  does  not  love  me.  I  want  it  like 
that.  His  innocence  and  mine  make  us  everlasting,  unrequited 
lovers.” 

Expecting  nothing,  she  got  much.  She  found  that  it  is  not  true 
that  a  man  loves  his  part  and  will  not  relinquish  his  prerogative: 
she  took  the  initiative  and  the  responsibility,  in  so  far,  of  course,  as 
there  can  be  responsibility  in  the  love  of  a  woman  for  a  man.  It 
was  a  make-believe  responsibility,  a  synthetic  article,  without  doubt, 
but  she  played  the  game  and  he  accepted  it  without  losing  his 
stance,  his  footing,  his  man’s  appeal  to  her  senses,  nor  did  he,  on 
his  part,  feel  ridiculous,  effeminate,  or  cold.  He  loved  the  queer 
peace  of  being  pursued  (except  in  parentheses  when  he  behaved 
like  his  mother’s  son),  the  security  of  being  loved  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  charm  of  resisting  in  place  of  insisting;  he  liked 
accepting  her  girl-like  compliments;  it  was  restful  just  to  take  it 
and  not  dish  it  out.  Never  having  been  loved,  only  loving,  and  not 
often  enough  to  have  become  at  all  expert,  he  began  to  see  how 
incompetent  he  had  been,  how  inadequate,  unimaginative,  clumsy, 
solemn,  important,  arrogant,  domineering,  platitudinous,  and  with¬ 
out  vocabulary  he  had  pursued  the  women  of  his  choice.  This  girl 
made  him  feel  what  a  fool  he  had  been  and  how  pathetic  his  own 
love-making  was  in  comparison  with  his  present  funny  little  love’s 
past-master-like  lover’s  behavior  in  the  face  of  his  adamant  refusal 
to  accept  her. 

“Men  have  no  perseverance,”  she  said  to  him;  “they  take  ‘no’  for 
an  answer.” 

“But  isn’t  it?” 

“No.” 

Their  love-making  seemed  sometimes  like  playing  a  game  of  who 
could  hold  his  breath  the  longer  and  her  feminine  endurance  was 
greater  than  his.  His  innocence  was  superior  to  hers  in  strength 
only  in  that  hers  depended  on  his,  and  even  that  was  apparent 
rather  than  real — a  conventional  truism,  a  combination  of  words. 
He  most  certainly  wanted  to  quit.  He  considered  himself  a  realist 
and  this  girl’s  room  was  no  place  for  him;  neither  could  he  bring 
himself  in  fairness  to  stalk  out  of  the  place  as  if  she  were  a  prosti- 
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tute,  a  bad  woman,  or  even  one  of  his  wife’s  friends.  She  forced 
her  little  world  upon  him  and  it  was  pleasant  and  exciting,  but  she 
was  making  a  slave  of  him,  a  kind  of  chief-black-eunuch,  and  he 
did  not  care  for  the  metaphor  or  the  fact.  He  began  to  feel  himself 
on  the  spot,  and  he  was  not  inclined  nor  built  for  active  inactivity 
such  as  she  desired.  He  recognized,  however,  that  the  circumstantial 
spiritual  evidence  was  in  her  favor  and  that  his  objection  to  their 
joint  behavior  would  call  for  the  inevitable,  because  it  was  perfectly 
true  that  what  she  was  doing  was  deliberately  avoiding  the  inevit¬ 
able,  denying  it  with  a  strength  and  purpose  beyond  his  own,  and 
although  he  did  not  want  to  give  in  and  say  uncle  to  her  choice, 
neither  would  he  consider  the  inevitable:  he  would  not  love  her. 
But  in  her  presence,  in  her  eyes,  in  her  arms,  in  the  pleasanter  paren¬ 
theses,  in  the  long  hours  of  dalliance  just  exactly  as  sweet  as  if  they 
were  real  lovers,  he  began  to  take  a  stand:  afterward.  He  did  his 
homework,  then,  just  as  she  did,  but  it  was  characteristic  of  him  to 
plan  conclusions  and  of  her  to  design  sequences.  It  may  have  been 
that  she  had  more  time  (she  did  nothing  else)  than  he,  or  that 
considering  the  nature  of  their  love  a  conclusion  of  any  kind  would 
be  absurd  and  illogical.  His  outbursts  of  anger  against  her,  which 
she  feared,  but  which  she  preserved  her  strength  for  and  which  she 
made  every  effort  to  meet  with  equanimity,  failing  always,  were 
the  only  “conclusions”  he  ever  made.  She  was  always  fresh  and  he 
was  always  fatigued  because  it  was  her  idea,  not  his;  she  was  the 
artist.  Unrequited  love  only  comes  to  those  who  want  it  and  even 
then  it  is  not  simple.  She  found  it  did  not  come  for  the  asking; 
it  was  unpredictable  as  a  colt,  and  in  her  eagerness  to  have  it  and 
her  greediness,  and  an  unconscious  desire  to  have  it  over  wfth, 
which  is  characteristic  of  willful  persons,  she  often  came  near  mess¬ 
ing  the  whole  thing  up,  overstepping  her  mark,  and  ruining  her 
career.  She  had  constantly  to  remind  herself,  “I  do  not  want  it,”  “It 
must  last  forever,”  “I  shall  always  have  it  to  do,”  “It  cannot  be  fin¬ 
ished.”  She  held  his  attention  as  if  she  were  a  sleight-of-hand  artist 
and  he  could  not  leave  her,  her  funny  ways  giving  him  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  she  was  standing  on  her  head  and  saying  “look”  and  he  did 
not  want  to  miss  it.  She  was  domineering  without  losing  her  child¬ 
like  dependence,  she  was  willful,  spoiled,  without  ever  having  been 
spoiled  to  his  knowledge,  and  thoroughly  impossible  and  unfemi- 
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nine  according  to  his  bringing  up,  but  she  was  weak,  sweet,  loving, 
sorrowful,  gentle,  forgiving,  pleasingly  silly,  and  by  her  prestidigi¬ 
tation  she  held  her  man. 

And  so  he  never  left  her.  And  without  distraction,  interruption, 
or  avocation,  she  pursued  him,  to  her  credit,  being  her  choice  of  a 
livelihood,  as  it  were,  her  career.  And  nowhere  in  a  successful 
career  such  as  hers  is  there  a  place  for  that  word  a{sez. 

There  is  no  record  of  what  actually  happened  except  that  it  is 
obvious  that  her  death  took  place  in  one  of  those  parentheses  of 
which  I  have  spoken;  one  of  those  parentheses  she  dreaded  and 
had  taught  herself  to  forget  as  soon  as  they  were  over;  he,  too, 
never  mentioned  them,  whether  from  guilt  or  from  natural  anes¬ 
thesia  following  an  outburst,  I  do  not  know.  Their  love  had  lost 
none  of  its  queer  vitality  that  was  like  language  rather  than  fact, 
like  thought  rather  than  things;  its  abstract  quality  being  like  a 
highly  polished  pane  of  glass,  like  a  word  that  cannot  be  sounded; 
everlasting.  The  parenthesis  was  no  more  than  any  other;  she  was 
in  good  health,  and  it  is  not  clear  what  variable  sent  the  weight 
off,  broke  the  camel’s  back,  and  the  spirit  of  our  child.  She  did  not 
awaken,  and  he  did  not,  as  he  stood  over  her,  show  to  her  family, 
or  when  he  was  alone  with  her  as  she  was  unconsciously  dying,  any 
different  behavior  than  he  did  in  her  living  presence.  He  did  not 
ask  her  forgiveness,  he  did  not  weep,  he  did  not  call  her  the  gentle 
names  she  had  always  begged  him  to  call  her.  He  sat  by  her  side 
and  bent  upon  her  his  medical  stare;  his  aloofness,  his  perfection, 
not  deserting  him.  The  fright,  the  horror,  the  tenderness  of  human 
nature  did  not  appear.  This  abstract  being,  the  physician  par  ex¬ 
cellence,  did  not  eat  or  sleep,  and  why  should  he.?  He  did  his  best 
to  save  a  life  without  asking  if  it  should  be  saved,  as  a  doctor  he  was 
no  moralist,  and  his  little  love  no  longer  able  to  take  the  initiative 
died  quietly  without  any  more  love-making  at  all.  Not  a  kiss,  not 
a  caress,  no  pet  name  (little  monkey),  and  it  was  quite  in  keeping, 
completely  natural  because  she  had  been  the  lover,  not  he,  and  he 
could  not  change  because  this  was  her  parenthesis,  not  his.  She  left 
no  notes,  no  platitudes,  none  of  the  wishful  proof,  the  want  to  hurt 
those  or  that  she  loved.  To  believe,  therefore,  the  lack  of  evidence 
not  being  against  her,  that  she  was  an  ordinary  human  being  who, 
when  hurt,  fought  and  bit  and  hated  her  lover,  to  the  point  of  wish- 
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ing  to  harm  him  by  her  death,  natural  and  usual  in  court  and  in 
domicile  as  that  is,  would  be  stupid  and  incompatible.  Her  death, 
then,  is  a  mystery  and  should  not  be  accepted  as  suicide  at  all,  be¬ 
cause  (i)  what  reason  had  she  for  suicide,  and  (2)  what  did  she 
wish  to  accomplish  by  suicide;  whom  did  she  wish  to  hurt?  These 
being  the  worldly,  almost  rhetorical,  questions. 

Those  of  us  who  know  her  from  these  pages  remember  her  very 
early  childhood  and  her  second-day  attempted  suicide,  her  self¬ 
infanticide,  her  first  decision  and  her  last,  it  was  called,  because  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  death  could  be  called  decisive.  A  reasonable 
and  responsible  child  such  as  she  would  not  have  repeated  that 
effort,  that  supreme  and  last  effort  as  such  an  effort  may,  by  defini¬ 
tion,  be  called:  people  commit  suicide  only  once.  She  did  it;  being 
saved  only,  as  is  recollected,  by  a  young  unthinking  monkey  wrench 
of  a  nurse,  trained  only  to  do  her  duty  for  a  certain  number  of  hours 
a  day.  Having  made  her  decision  and  used  her  free  will,  and  being 
prevented  from  accomplishing  her  wish  only  by  accidental  inter¬ 
vention,  having  been  spared  as  you  remember  the  horror  of  self- 
preservation,  that  change  of  mind  and  direction  in  the  midst  of  a 
well-defined,  powerful  course,  like  a  horse  gone  berserk  and  dash¬ 
ing  for  the  paddock  in  the  middle  of  the  race,  she  returned  to  her 
everyday  life,  spared,  not  only  the  above  horror,  but  the  necessity,  if 
forthcoming,  of  having  to  decide  again  to  die.  Only  those,  let  us 
say  then,  who  have  experienced  self-preservation  try  to  die  again, 
having  failed  to  see  the  thing  through  intellectually  the  first  time, 
having  been  unsuccessful  in  expressing  their  will.  She  also  remem¬ 
bered  her  remorse  and  her  mother  s  face  and  her  sickening  sense 
of  responsibility  for  her  parents,  as  certainly  she  would  have  felt 
now,  for  him,  her  unrequited  lover.  It  is  true ’that  she  reserved 
through  life  a  feeling  that  there  was  always  later  a  more  propitious 
time  which  made  her,  if  you  remember,  more  amenable  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  that  first  week  and  through  her  girlhood,  too,  but  with  all  her 
awareness,  her  consciousness,  she  did  not  notice  that  that  protective 
aura,  that  helpful  crutch,  that  laughing  gas,  good  fairy,  was  just 
that  and  no  more,  and  only  those  who  have  not  made  the  decision 
are  entitled  to  make  it,  “A  more  propitious  time,”  meaning,  “I  do 
not  have  to  put  up  with  it  always,”  “I  may  die  when  I  no  longer 
care  to  endure  it.”  “Not  now,  later,’  means.  Later,  if  I  don  t  like  it 
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I  may  die  if  I  choose.”  The  habitual  sing-song,  “Tomorrow,”  there¬ 
fore,  means,  “When  I  am  dead.”  This  love  of  death,  in  that  death 
means  the  end  of  freedom,  and  the  necessity  no  longer  to  make 
decisions  or  accept  responsibility,  was  also  unconscious  in  our  child, 
being  the  person  we  have  described,  proud  of  her  choices  and  eager 
to  make  decisions.  Decisive,  then,  in  all  things  else  but  death,  the 
end  of  deciding.  More  rational,  then,  in  this  indecisive  death  than 
in  her  early  willful  and  mistaken  one.  It  is  a  good  thing,  or,  more 
precisely,  a  pleasant  thing,  that  she  did  not  lose  this  helpful  aura 
because  without  it  she  would  have  been  headstrong,  less  attractive, 
unloved,  a  lonely  being  doing  only  what  she  believed  to  be  right. 
As  it  was,  of  these  two  innocents,  these  lovers,  she  appeared  less 
sure  of  herself  than  he,  as  is  perhaps  proved  by  this  parenthesis  as 
she  lies  now  quietly,  making  no  move  to  entice  him,  nor  to  touch 
his  hand,  and  he  does  what  is  right,  damned  unamenable,  head¬ 
strong,  deliberate,  and  cruel,  in  other  words,  her  choice,  her  love, 
her  unrequited,  unfulfilled  darling.  The  fact  that,  as  realists,  we 
must  defend,  that  she  is  white  and  still  and  quite  dead,  makes  me 
insist  upon  the  observation  that  her  death  took  place  in  a  paren¬ 
thesis,  because  by  using  this,  literary  metaphor  there  is  a  possible 
insight  into  her  suicide,  which  we  can  find  no  explanation  for 
otherwise,  having  analyzed  the  thing  thoroughly  and  exhaustively, 
have  we  not?  Only  in  a  parenthesis  could  she  have  been  unhappy, 
discouraged,  humiliated  beyond  feminine  endurance,  so  that  she 
desired  and  automatically  sought  oblivion,  sleep,  everlasting  uncon¬ 
sciousness,  which  is  now  hers.  And  he,  as  I  have  said,  does  not 
desert  their  stronghold,  their  fort;  he  does  nothing  in  gesture  or 
speech  that  would  make  this  parenthesis  an  everlasting  eternal 
parenthesis,  in  time  canceling  the  power  of  the  original  sentence, 
if  only  by  its  infinite  length.  Let  us  gratefully  maintain,  therefore, 
that  this  love  story  has  a  happy  ending;  these  innocents  making  the 
most  of  the  best,  the  female  child,  with  the  help  of  an  imaginary 
diploma  and  that  invisible  sign  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  the 
doctor,  her  love  not  alone  by  propinquity  or  coincidence,  fortified 
by  his  mother’s  advice  and  medical  ethics,  each  preferring  the 
abstract  to  the  physical  and  she  happiness  to  contentment. 

A  metaphorical  P.S.  to  our  little  female’s  career  might  be,  “Her 
life  was  a  speech  and  when  she  was  breathless  she  died.” 


BREATHE  UPON  THESE  SLAIN 
by  Meridel  Le  Sueur 
From  The  Kenyon  Review 


For  Dic\  and  Donny  and  Bill 

Barney  began  to  run,  cutting  into  the  thicket,  following  a  zigzag 
course,  crashing  through  the  foliage  which  became  almost  impass¬ 
able  and  seemed  to  hold  his  legs,  catch  his  arms,  wind  about  his 
head. 

He  heard  firing  now  advancing  upon  him  from  two  directions. 
He  climbed  frantically  among  the  roots,  clawing  them  away  with 
his  bare  hands.  Slim  ...  he  cried  out  soundless  on  his  swift  breath. 
Slim,  don’t  die  now,  don’t  leave  me  now.  He  could  feel  the  grief 
of  his  life  in  his  whole  body  as  he  dragged  his  face  along  the  earth, 
setting  his  knees  in  the  uncertain  filth.  In  bitterness  and  grief  he 
pressed  against  the  old  and  humid  and  filthy  earth,  and  intermit¬ 
tently  its  fragrance  and  the  health  of  its  death  thrust  into  his  nostrils; 
he  pressed  his  arms,  his  thighs  against  it  in  blind  thirst,  as  he  had 
never  held  a  woman  to  him  for  love  or  safety.  Sensually  he  dug  his . 
palms  into  it  and  pressed  his  knees  into  it  crying  Slim,  Slim  .  .  . 
the  only  man  who  had  ever  loved  him. 

The  Japs  seemed  to  be  to  his  right,  to  his  left,  in  front  of  him 
and  behind  him.  The  voices  grew  louder.  He  could  hear  them 
hacking  at  the  roots.  They  probably  were  better  at  coming  through 
the  jungle  like  that  than  he  was.  He  could  hear  the  strange  excited 
language  he  had  heard  on  the  promontory.  Now  they  were  truly 
excited  and  they  were  not  trying  to  keep  quiet.  Maybe  they  knew, 
out  of  the  three  of  them  only  Barney  was  left. 

He  was  afraid  to  go  in  any  direction.  He  was  sure  the  voices  were 
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all  around  him.  The  fog  stalked  beside  him  like  a  gray  wolf,  pro¬ 
tecting,  concealing  him.  It  was  thin  at  the  bottom  and  became 
denser  as  it  rose.  If  he  could  get  even  a  few  feet  up  a  tree  he  would 
be  invisible. 

Frantically  he  went  from  tree  to  tree  like  a  blind  man.  At  last 
his  hands  found  one  that  might  not  be  a  palm;  it  was  smooth  but 
had  ridges  and  grew  at  an  angle,  not  straight  up,  so  he  might  be 
able  to  climb  it.  He  got  his  arms  around  it,  then  he  hoisted  his  legs 
up  and  got  a  toe  hold  on  one  of  the  deep  ridges.  He  drove  his  body 
upward,  the  voices  closing  in  around  him.  He  brought  up  his  legs, 
and  then,  with  every  ounce  of  energy  he  could  summon,  he 
straightened  them,  dug  his  toes  in,  propelled  his  body  upward 
until  his  arms  grasped  the  tree  farther  up. 

Someone  was  tapping  the  tree.  He  could  feel  the  blow  come  right 
through,  enter  his  own  arms  which  gripped  the  tree  body.  He  could 
hear  the  voices  strange,  unintelligible,  an  unfamiliar  surf  beating 
around  him;  they  began  to  move  away  and  he  heard  their  voices 
intercepted  and  deflected  by  drifting  fog.  He  came  to  the  first  fork, 
lifted  himself  over,  and  lay  exhausted  astride  the  branch,  his  arms 
around  the  trunk. 

He  could  not  see  his  body,  the  fog  was  so  dense. 

The  voices  were  going  away  now.  They  had  lost  him.  He  was  up 
in  a  tree  in  the  middle  of  tomorrow,  on  an  island  in  the  Pacific, 
and  no  one  in  the  world  knew  where  he  was  now. 

If  Slim  was  dead  then  no  one  was  thinking  about  him.  Daylight 
he  would  be  killed,  either  by  the  enemy  or  by  his  own  ships.  My 
own  ships.  What  ships  are  mine,  Slim?  ...  he  cried,  hugging  the 
tree,  his  body  beating  with  an  awful  fatigue  and  despair. 

He  began  to  talk  to  Slim  as  if  he  were  there  on  the  limb  with 
him.  He  was  whispering  it  to  him  now,  explaining  it  to  him  in  a 
way  he  had  never  done.  To  keep  from  the  horrors  of  sleep  that  now 
resembled  death  too  much,  he  began  to  talk  to  him.  It  also  made 
him  less  lonely.  He  was  talking  his  life  right  out  and  talking  it  fast. 
The  morning  would  come  soon  now.  Something  else  would  hap¬ 
pen.  Your  luck  might  be  very  different.  If  Slim  was  down  below, 
something  good  might  still  happen. 

Loo\.  1  ain’t  surprised  if  1  am  going  to  die  now.  I  looked  to  dying 
for  a  long  time.  I  looked  to  this  since  I  was  born.  It  all  seemed  bad. 
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From  then  on  in.  I  was  feeling  low  down,  way  down  when  I  was 
born.  1  was  waiting  for  this.  I  was  all  set.  You  couldn’t  surprise  me 
with  a  snake  eyes.  Or  a  little  Joe.  Not  nothing.  I  was  waiting  for 
this.  Slim.  But  I  didn’t  hear  a  whisper  in  the  dice  about  you.  The 
throw  never  told  me  nothing  about  you  and  that’s  to  the  good. 

I  had  my  own  ways.  They  were  my  own.  I  was  never  a  fin\. 
Everything’s  got  its  own  way  of  living  and  feeling  good.  That’s  the 
main  thing,  so  nobody  is  low  down. 

I  was  nobody  but  I  always  had  my  ways.  The  things  I  wouldn’t 
take,  the  things  I  wouldn’t  do.  It  ain’t  much  but  it’s  what  ma\es 
you  good,  your  luck  hold. 

Are  you  down  there.  Slim?  Are  you  listening?  Are  you  dead? 

He  must  not  fall  asleep,  and  he  bent  his  mind  to  listening  to 
every  sound.  After  a  while  he  was  still  awake  and  they  did  not  pass 
any  longer,  and  he  did  not  hear  any  voices  nor  any  shots.  He  was 
able  to  breathe  again  and  he  knew  he  was  aHve  and  his  blood  was 
rocking  along  his  veins. 

His  body  ached  and  he  began  to  feel  that  he  was  wounded  along 
the  back.  The  salt  air  and  the  mosquitoes  found  the  wound  like 
barbed  fingers.  Also  his  leg  was  bleeding.  He  could  feel  along  the 
deep  gash  with  his  hand. 

If  he  could  get  his  belt  off  he  could  tie  himself  to  the  tree  and 
then  if  he  fell  asleep  he  would  be  safe.  He  had  to  move  with  care. 
He  lost  all  sense  of  direction  and  sometimes  felt  crazily  that  he  did 
not  know  which  was  up  and  which  was  down.  He  hung  on  to  the 
trunk  with  one  hand,  got  his  belt  unbuckled,  tried  to  hold  to  the 
two  grenades,  but  the  end  swung  down  away  from  him.  ^ 

He  put  the  grenades  in  his  pants,  moved  his  body  close  up  to 
the  trunk,  cautiously  played  the  belt  out  until  it  met  his  other 
hand  in  back,  finally  got  the  other  end  around  his  body.  He  could 
just  fasten  the  belt  in  the  first  hole  by  pulling  himself  close  against 
the  tree.  It  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  not  felt  the  pack  on  his 
back  that  contained  his  food  and  kit.  Later  he  would  find  it.  He 
carefully  fastened  the  grenades  on  the  belt.  He  could  fall  only  a 
little  way  in  each  direction  and  he  was  sure  the  belt  would  hold 
his  weight. 

It  was  quiet  now,  as  if  everyone  had  gone.  He  wanted  only  to 
be  still,  and  unnoticed. 
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Sleep  was  the  enemy:  it  exploded,  was  full  of  traps  of  silence, 
and  trees  that  turned  into  the  muzzles  of  guns;  forests  of  heads  of 
men  like  fruit  from  the  branches;  a  million  marching  legs  with  no 
bodies  on  them.  He  was  tied  by  a  bloody  cord  to  the  world  and  to 
its  violence.  He  would  close  his  eyes;  then  something  would  ex¬ 
plode  in  them  and  he  would  be  crying  in  a  cone  of  flame.  If  he 
could  stamp  it  on  his  mind  to  scream  only  inward;  One  scream  and 
he  knew  that  they  were  waiting,  a  man  by  every  tree,  their  guns 
cocked,  the  muzzles  pointed,  ready  for  him. 

His  body  lashed  to  the  tree  in  the  fog  now  became  inhabited  by 
all  the  fragments  of  broken  image  and  horror  that  lay  forming  in 
his  blood  waiting  for  sleep  to  uncoil  and  strike  into  the  mind,  bite 
into  the  heart,  lacerate  the  nerves.  Sleep  now  was  a  swamp  of 
breeding  dreams,  throwing  up  monsters  into  the  consciousness. 

Each  time  he  wakened,  crying,  holding  his  mouth  shut,  his  mus¬ 
cles  knotting,  his  heart  beating  hard;  he  would  fall  as  far  as  the 
strap  would  give,  grab  the  tree,  right  himself,  and  try  to  stay  awake. 
He  would  go  over  his  body  again,  feeling  his  thighs,  his  torso,  his 
knees,  to  make  certain  he  was  alive,  real. 

Then  he  would  drowse,  fall  into  the  bloody  swamp.  If  anyone 
had  been  there  to  see  this  nocturnal  suffering  they  would  have  seen 
him  fall  into  sleep  with  the  utter  fatigue  of  a  child,  dropping  his 
cropped  head  into  the  fog,  his  bloody  hands  curling  like  a  child’s 
in  sleep.  They  would  have  seen  his  jaws  grind,  and  heard  the 
whimpering  of  a  child  grow  to  sobs  and  rise  to  muffled  screams 
which  convulsed  the  diabolic  sense  of  the  whole  body,  which  now 
fought  the  war  again,  doubly,  in  the  past,  in  the  present,  regurgi¬ 
tating  the  impact  of  violent  impressions,  stinging  the  blood  with 
them,  driving  their  shadows  into  the  brain  like  spikes.  This  redi¬ 
gestion  of  the  event  was  in  a  way  worse  than  the  event.  Imagina¬ 
tion,  warming  the  sleeping  blood,  intangibly  enhanced  the  whole 
event. 

No  one  now  knew  he  was  there  in  that  tree  on  that  dawn,  in  a 
far  country.  Perhaps  in  some  impersonal  way  his  country  admitted 
his  presence  and  would  admit  it  afterward  in  oratorical  speeches, 
in  memorials  and  celebrations  in  fair  days  of  the  future,  after  repasts 
from  groaning  tables,  after  touching  of  hands  and  conversations 
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and  laughter  in  the  sun,  and  the  cries  of  children  never  begotten 
by  him. 

But  no  one  was  looking  at  him  now.  No  one  was  speaking  to 
him  now,  as  no  one  had  spoken  to  him  in  his  entire  life,  as  no  one 
had  touched  him,  no  warm  voice  called,  no  ease,  no  communal 
warmth  and  generosity  had  touched  him. 

And  it  was  this  and  not  the  imminence  of  his  own  death  which 
was  an  anguish  in  his  flesh,  which  waited  in  his  mind,  ready  for 
the  disarmament  of  sl,eep  to  rise  from  loneliness,  from  defeat,  to 
diabolically  attack  the  blood  and  nerve  and  wring  from  it  a  cry  of 
loneliness. 

It  was  in  this  moment  waiting  for  dawn,  prior  to  his  death,  that 
the  images  of  his  life,  fertilized  in  some  way  by  the  violence  of 
what  had  happened  to  him,  sprang  up  like  poisonous  jungle  plants 
from  the  humus  of  decay,  distorted  and  yet  horribly  real. 

The  past  would  have  been  enough  but  the  future  also  tortured 
him,  mounting  in  him  like  runaway  yeast,  phosphorescent  in  the 
feverish  anticipation  of  death  which  already  stood  like  fire  in  his 
veins  and  hung  his  flesh  in  anticipated  decay  from  his  whitening 
bones. 

He  began  to  hunt  for  some  chocolate.  He  hung  to  the  tree  with 
his  left  hand  and  felt  in  his  right-hand  pocket.  He  remembered 
when  his  shirt  was  torn  he  had  put  it  in  his  pants  pocket.  But  it 
was  not  in  that  pocket.  There  were  only  a  couple  of  nails,  a  piece 
of  a  year-old  letter  he  had  got  from  Alice. 

He  had  not  heard  from  Alice,  his  girl.  He  thought  wildly,  bit¬ 
terly,  that  she  was  going  with  that  Pole  who  couldn’t  get  in  the 
army.  There  was  fifty  cents  which  he  had  flipped  ^  couple  of  tim^, 
his  lucky  piece.  He  held  it  in  his  hands.  It  seemed  foolish  now. 
Could  he  flip  it  and  catch  it?  He  was  afraid  to  try  because  he 
knew  if  he  dropped  it  he  would  feel  worse. 

He  saw  the  afternoon  when  he  and  the  four  other  men,  his 
squad,  were  walking  along  the  plateau.  He  was  carrying  the  dyna¬ 
mite  then  and  walking  behind  Slim.  It  was  very  pleasant  and  he 
would  never  walk  behind  Slim  again  like  that. 

His  knees  tensed  around  the  limb,  his  breath  drew  in  sharply, 
and  he  could  feel  his  heart  knot  like  a  lasso  that  flicks  at  the  end 
of  a  long  rope.  Men  were  talking  below.  He  hoped  it  would  be 
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Americans.  Or  natives.  He  could  understand,  at  least  recognize, 
the  native  lingo.  It  was  different  from  the  Japanese.  He  could 
feel  the  strike  of  their  voices  in  the  wound  along  his  back. 

They  were  Japanese;  they  stood  near  him  a  moment  and  he 
could  feel  the  sharp,  high  speech  in  his  wounds.  Then  they  moved 
on,  the  voices  disappeared  in  that  sudden  way  they  did  in  the  jun¬ 
gle.  It  was  quiet  again.  . 

Now  that  he  knew  he  had  nothing  to  eat  he  became  very  hun¬ 
gry.  If  this  were  the  movies  he  would  be  sitting  up  in  a  coconut 
tree  and  would  live  to  kiss  a  blonde.  He  flailed  his  arms  around 
him,  but  the  trunk  and  the  branch  led  smoothly  away  from  him. 
It  was  a  good  tree.  Did  a  tree,  like  a  man,  live  and  die.? 

Death.  Danger.  A  few  hours  before  these  words  had  filled  him 
with  terror  but  now  he  whispered  them  in  the  fog  and  then  looked 
at  them  clearly.  You  were  the  same  person  dying  as  you  were  liv¬ 
ing.  A  man  is  always  himself  dying.  He  cannot  die  any  better  than 
he  has  lived  or  with  more  imagination  or  any  more  meaning. 
That’s  what  made  Barney  afraid  of  death.  It  ain’t  that  I’m  going 
to  die.  It’s  that  I  don’t  \nou/.  Why  am  I  dying? 

They  were  all  dead  now  and  they  died  different.  Eric  died  dif¬ 
ferent  than  John  and  the  native  died  different  than  either  of  them. 
If  you  knew  anything  you  could  tell  by  their  dying  what  kind  of 
living  they  had  done,  how  much  they  knew  of  it,  what  kind  of 
map  they  had  gone  by.  What  kind  of  death  would  Slim  have .?  He 
would  be  doing  something  and  he  would  never  believe  he  was 
dead.  Even  after  he  was  dead  he  would  never  believe  it.  He  was 
probably  right  down  there  now,  if  you  could  see  him  through  the 
fog,  cooking  up  something  that  would  go  off  after  his  death.  Slim 
would  be  all  right  dying  because  he  would  die  like  he  lived,  al¬ 
ways  believing  you  could  do  something  about  it  and  always  know¬ 
ing  what  you  could  do. 

The  manner  of  a  man’s  death  sometimes  has  a  social  meaning 
beyond  another’s,  and  that  is  because  he  has  had  that  all  the  time 
in  himself,  believed  in  it,  and  so  others  believe  in  it. 

You  have  to  die  with  just  the  bitterness  or  sweetness  you  had 
in  you  from  your  living.  And  his  was  bitter.  He  was  alone  now,  so 
and  so  many  degrees  latitude  and  longitude,  and  he  couldn’t  fool 
himself  now.  Don’t  \id  yourself,  baby.  It’s  bad.  And  it’s  always 
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been  bad  for  you.  It’s  stacked  against  you.  You  never  won  a  game. 
Even  when  you  thought  you  were  good,  you  were  winning,  you 
weren’t.  You  were  losing.  It  was  all  stacked  up.  Somebody  was 
giving  the  tip-off.  Somebody  was  tapping  it  out  over  your  shoul¬ 
der.  Oh,  baby,  now  you  got  to  die  with  this.  With  only  the  try  to 
remember  what  Slim  told  you  to  ma\e  it  easy.  You  never  had  it. 
Slim  said,  so  what?  So  you’re  the  best  fighter  for  it.  Ain’t  that  so? 
Those  who  never  had  it  fight  for  it  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it. 

He  did  not  know  what  hour  it  was. 

He  did  not  know  how  to  read  one  sign  o£  the  earth  or  o£  the 
heavens.  He  would  not  have  known  the  Milky  Way  or  the  North 
Star  i£  he  could  have  seen  them. 

He  did  not  know  the  sky  or  any  sign  and  signal  o£  the  earth. 

The  only  man  he  had  ever  known  was  lost  to  him.  He  did  not 
know  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead.  He  clung  to  the  tree  and 
waited.  There  was  only  himsel£. 

And  all  the  things  he  never  had  flocked  to  him  like  the  thou¬ 
sand  mosquitoes  which  struck  him  as  he  slept;  and  the  fine  words 
Slim  and  Eric  spoke  to  him  whose  meaning  he  could  not  experi¬ 
ence,  with  a  fine  taste  like  bock  beer  in  spring,  and  the  black  early 
nights,  a  lash  to  the  blood  like  the  tiny  buttocks  o£  Chicago  janes 
blooming  like  elm  buds. 

There  was  a  pile  of  lettuce  on  the  table  and  he  could  feel  her 
fingers  on  his  nec\  close  to  his  ear.  Inside  she  made  him  feel  all 
right  and  he  thought  he  was  going  to  win.  He  squeezed  her  hand. 
He  put  all  his  money  in. 

Then  he  felt  it,  her  hand  tapping  it  out  on  his  shoulder,  p 
drenched  him  li\e  ice  water.  He  stood  up,  pushed  her  away  from 
him,  swept  the  money  to  him  shouting  blind  obscenities.  The 
Greek! s  stooges  converged  upon  him  from  all  the  doors,  out  of 
the  back  room.  They  pinned  him  down,  tied  his  arms,  let  him  look 
at  her  sitting  in  the  Greek! s  lap,  and  he  saw  where  her  tooth  was 
gone  in  front. 

He  was  hurling  through  space,  into  the  air,  down  the  flight  of 
stairs  to  the  street. 

He  was  £alling  £rom  the  limb;  he  could  scarcely  pull  himsel£ 
back.  The  liquor  o£  the  nightmares  was  worse  than  any  the  Greek 
gave  you  to  make  nightmare.  It  was  more  real  than  violence,  more 
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horrible  than  death.  Your  whole  life  now  unattainable,  never  to 
be  known  again,  unrolled  before  you. 

What  a  fog  for  a  stic\-up,  he  thought,  half  thinking  he  was  still 
in  Chicago. 

But  he  wasn’t.  He  was  here.  His  pain  mingled  with  what  he 
had  seen  in  the  barracks  and  never  understood.  Those  who  had 
been  in  action  always  talked  and  rolled  in  their  «leep;  their  hands 
went  out  to  images  that  would  never  be  corporeal  to  them  again, 
to  scenes  that  would  never  live,  to  peaceful  streets  under  elm  trees 
in  Midwestern  towns,  to  wooden  houses  and  twilight  with  the  bells 
ringing  in  it,  to  faces  of  women  that  would  never  shine  in  the 
tropical  air.  He  had  heard  them  scream  out  and  waken  sheep-eyed, 
and  humbly  lie  down  to  see  it  all  over  again. 

Now  he  knew  how  the  nerves  harbored  the  virus  of  memory 
that  exploded  in  sleep  putrescently.  Then  further  enhancement 
lay  upon  memory,  stood  in  the  light  of  what  would  happen  when 
morning  came,  when  the  boats  landed,  when  the  cliff,  which  now 
lay  in  dark  shadow  harboring  a  thousand  serpents,  was  ready  to 
loose  hell.. 

He  began  to  shiver  with  ague.  He  thought  he  was  laughing. 
Light  would  come  and  expose  him. 

What  else  I  been? 

Go  on,  Slim,  answer  me  some  questions.  You  got  all  of  them. 
That’s  the  sixty -four-dollar  question.  I’m  listening.  I  can  ta\e  it. 

1  believed  you.  Tell  me  there’s  nothing  now.  Tell  me  there  ain’t 
a  goddam  thing.  Go  on,  give,  boy.  Go  on,  shoot  the  wor\s.  Let’s 
have  the  answer. 

Tell  me  there  ain’t  a  goddam  thing.  Democracy.  The  Common 
Man.  Four  Freedoms.  Four,  that’s  a  good  one.  We  could  die  for 
one  but  you  give  us  four.  And  we  can’t  even  remember  them. 

What  this  nation  needs  is  me  in  a  tree  in  tomorrow. 

Go  on,  malar  by.  Slim.  The  bacbbone  of  the  nation.  The  world’s 
love.  Let’s  hear  from  you  now. 

What  you  got  to  say? 

Give.  Give.  This  is  the  sixty-four-dollar  question.  This  is  the  jac\- 
pot  question.  Let’s  hear.  I’m  listening.  I’m  willing. 

Nobody  answered.  There  was  not  a  shot.  Not  even  the  voices  of 
the  enemy. 
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He  woke  again,  yelling.  He  clawed  the  air,  falling,  reversing, 
falling  with  violence  in  the  other  direction  and  then  centering  to 
the  painful  mind,  the  present.  Had  he  cried  out  in  his  sleep.?  He 
listened.  No  one  was  coming.  It  was  still. 

He  saw  his  mother  very  thin,  with  the  scant  bun  of  hair  at  her 
nec\.  She  was  calling  him  for  breakfast.  IJ.\e  Alice,  always  as\- 
ing  him  to  do  something,  waiting  for  something. 

Then  the  darkness  burst  and  came  in  on  a  long  tide  of  exhaus¬ 
tion,  in  the  dark  gloam  of  the  mind’s  twilight. 

Sounds  came,  the  roar  of  a  city,  the  thunder  of  thousands  of 
people  moving  together.  It  washed  over  him  in  anguish  and  he 
heard  the  crea\  of  a  sign  blowing  in  the  wind.  He  saw  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  it  was  the  swinging  sign  at  Murphy’s  gas  station.  The  sign 
said  MORE  POWER  and  swung  bac\  and  forth.  He  saw  Alice 
about  to  be  struc\  by  it,  and  he  shouted,  but  when  she  turned  and 
waved  at  him  he  saw  it  was  not  Alice.  It  was  his  mother.  She 
turned,  going  into  an  alley  which  became  a  river,  and  he  saw  her 
going  down,  her  eyes  enlarging,  until  he  looked  into  one  huge  eye 
which  accused  him  and  then  went  down. 

He  ran  away  from  her  into  a  forest,  and  everywhere  he  saw 
this  eye  rebuking  him,  charging  him  with  guilt.  He  saw  his  mother 
run  with  horror,  and  he  could  hear  her  scream,  and  he  was  crying 
after  her,  and  he  felt  he  was  drowning  in  a  sea  which  was  full  of 
the  dead.  Offal  and  garbage  floated  past  him.  Then  he  was  beached 
in  the  foul  darkness  on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago.  He  could  smell 
garbage  and  urine.  And  his  mouth  had  been  shot  away,  his  teeth 
and  nose  were  gone,  his  face  was  an  empty  hole. 

He  was  cold  and  hungry.  He  heard  singing  and  above  all  the 
singers  his  mother’s  voice: 

"Jesus  lover  of  my  soul 
Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly.” 

Then  the  voice  of  the  preacher  like  honey  reaching  him.  Brother 
and  sister,  are  you  heavy  laden?  Is  your  heart  sore  and  afraid?  Is 
your  soul  dark  burdened? 

"Yes.  Yes.”  He  heard  himself  crying  but  made  no  sound,  being 
mouthless.  "Yes,  save  me.  Love  me  too.  Reach  out  your  hands  to 
me. 
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“Lay  it  at  the  feet  of  your  Saviour  who  died  for  you.”  He  came 
down  the  aisle  now  through  the  lights  of  the  tabernacle ,  and  the 
people  all  stood  singing  with  their  mouths  uninjured  and  a  light 
shining  from  them,  and  the  whole  building  seemed  to  glow. 

He  covered  his  mutilated  face  and  like  a  loathsome  creature 
slunk  down  the  aisle,  crazy  for  warmth,  to  creep  close  to  the 
others.  And  his  anguish  deepened  as  he  felt  the  people  with  one 
movement  draw  away  from  him  and  he  saw  his  mother  on  the 
rostrum  with  the  preacher  pointing  her  finger  at  him,  accusing, 
screaming,  the  thin  sword  of  her  words  lashing  like  barbs  into 
him,  her  goading  finger,  in  his  ribs,  and  he  saw  the  scream  draw 
the  tendons  of  her  neck  Uk^  snakes. 

“He  is  not  saved!”  she  cried.  The  women  moaned  and  all  ac¬ 
cused  him,  and  the  emptiness  of  his  face  accused  him  also.  In  a 
terrible  wail  they  began  to  sing  “Jesus  is  calling,  calling  to  you 
and  to  me.  .  .  .”  And  he  ran  to  the  altar  to  be  forgiven,  to  be  saved, 
to  be  wanted.  He  threw  himself  there,  holding  out  his  hands  to  be 
touched,  to  feel  the  hand  on  his  shoulder,  the  voice  in  his  ear,  the 
salve  on  his  heart.  He  was  humiliated,  deeply  ashamed,  but  wait¬ 
ing.  But  those  he  touched  drew  back  and  looked  over  their  shoul¬ 
ders  as  they  ran,  the  horror  in  the  feeing  eye. 

And  he  saw  reflected  there  his  own  wound  and  his  longing 
which  had  become  decay,  and  refected  in  the  repulsion  of  all  he 
tried  to  touch,  he  knew  that  out  of  the  black  emptiness  of  his 
wound,  out  of  the  empty  holes  of  his  mouth,  a  rat  looked. 

The  penumbra  shook,  broke,  exploded.  Every  nerve  leapt  back 
shocked,  as  if  the  dream  twitched  with  pincers  every  nerve  end. 
The  violence  of  the  nightmare  left  him  shivering,  his  teeth  rat¬ 
tling  like  dice.  His  mouth  tasted  of  the  dream  which  lay  in  it 
brackish  and  rode  his  breath. 

With  wild  desire  he  felt  for  his  pack.  Some  chocolate,  a  ciga¬ 
rette,  and  he  would  feel  all  right.  He  felt  very  weak.  But  he  man¬ 
aged  to  feel  for  the  pack.  It  was  gone.  He  would  have  known  it 
before  if  he  had  not  been  delirious.  But  now  he  knew  it  was  gone. 
The  bayonet  of  the  Jap  must  have  loosened  the  strap  or  perhaps 
cut  it  straight  off  him.  He  would  probably  have  been  killed  with¬ 
out  it.  But  it  was  gone,  and  the  cigarettes  were  gone,  and  the  choc¬ 
olate. 
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It  was  such  a  little  thing,  a  taste  of  something  sweet  on  the 
tongue  or  the  draw  of  a  cigarette.  It  wasn’t  much  to  ask.  But  now 
he  would  not  have  even  that.  He  began  to  sweat. 

He  put  his  arms  around  the  tree.  Its  body  felt  good  against 
him,  solid,  and  a  sweet  resinous  odor  made  him  impulsively  lay 
his  tongue  against  it;  with  the  wet  of  the  drifting  sea  fog  the  sap 
tasted  sweet  to  him. 

Nobody  is  going  to  come,  he  said  to  the  tree. 

Nobody.  Nobody. 

He  was  lost  in  a  forest,  and  he  heard  the  sound  of  an  ax  stri\- 
ing  wood  and  the  voices  of  many  men  singing.  He  went  on  in  the 
forest  and  he.  came  to  a  clearing  where  he  saw  a  man  felling  a  tree 
with  great  free  and  telling  strokes.  Barney  saw  that  it  was  Slim, 
and  he  was  glad. 

“Slim!’'  he  cried,  but  Slim  \ept  on  swinging  the  ax  as  if  he  had 
not  heard. 

“Let  me  wor\  with  you.  Slim,”  Barney  said.  “I  would  like  to 
have  a  job.  I  would  like  to  work  with  you.”  But  Slim  k^pt  on 
working  and  he  was  talking.  It  was  a  fine  speech,  like  a  giant  song. 

“It  is  us,  the  backbone,  we  are  the  nation,  the  guys  who  make 
the  stwff,  the  loggers,  skinners,  the  iron  burners,  the  wood  butchers, 
the  saw  piers,  bookmen,  loaders,  steel  workers,  farmers.  .  .  .” 
And  he  went  on,  and  when  he  said  these  things  Barney  could  see 
them  and  hear  a  thousand  wheels  turning,  dynamos  humming,  a 
great  cacophony  of  sounds  of  many  kinds  of  labor. 

“You’re  an  agitator!”  someone  said,  and  the  whole  forest  shook 
with  laughter  and  a  deep  voice  sang  out:  ^ 

“You  don't  have  to  agitate  people  to  freedom.  Man  was  born  to 
it  as  fire  burns,  winds  blow,  steel  heats,  seeds  sprout.” 

“I  could  do  that  with  you,”  Barney  said,  but  no  one  answered 
him. 

“We  can  outfight,  outlive,  outwork  anybody!’  Slim  said,  making 
the  chips  fly,  and  now  he  seemed  to  be  talking  to  thousands  of  men 
in  the  forest  who  laughed  back-  But  he  was  not  talking  to  Barney. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  hard  and  dirty  work,  boys,  so  hitch  in  your 
belt,  boys,  spit  on  your  mitts.  We  need  skill,  guts,  and  bull  strength 
from  now  on  in.  That’s  the  spirit  that  will  create  us.  .  .  .” 

In  the  deep  song  of  the  woods  a  deep  voice  said,  “Good  night. 
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America’,’  and  the  hlac\  man  rose  with  moss  and  stones  falling 
from  his  flesh  and  bracken  growing  from  his  heart. 

"Slim  .  .  .  Slim.  .  . 

Eric  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  a  table  laden  with  fruit  and 
steaming  steams  and  steins  of  beer  and  bottles  of  wine.  Rafferty 
sat  at  his  right  and  John  on  the  other  side  and  Slim  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table,  and  he  saw  that  their  lips  were  moving,  they 
were  enjoying  themselves  very  much,  talking  and  laughing.  But 
he  could  not  understand  what  they  were  saying,  as  if  they  tal\ed 
Japanese  li\e  the  men  below  the  tree.  He  went  frantically  from 
one  to  the  other  but  they  paid  no  heed  to  him.  He  heard  a  word 
now  and  then.  Freedom.  Man.  And  the  words  burst  like  balls  of 
light,  li\e  skyrockets  in  summer,  and  in  the  balls  hung  landscapes 
of  golden  harvest,  and  laughing  women,  and  days  of  peace;  but 
when  he  reached  out  to  touch  them  they  broke,  with  a  pouf  of  wet 
dew  on  his  skin. 

He  touched  each  one  of  them  but  they  did  not  see  him.  He  was 
in  a  different  world.  John  went  on  eating  an  apple.  Eric  was  talk¬ 
ing  to  Slim.  Slim  was  laughing.  Rafferty  also  laughed  heartily. 

"That’s  what  man  is,  you  won’t  ever  breed  it  out  of  him  with 
a  thousand  years  of  slavery,  you  never  have.  It’s  in  him  and  he’s 
a  goddamned,  no-quitting,  hard-hitting  son  of  a  gun,  and  he  can 
wait  a  thousand  years  if  he  has  to.  He  can  hit  hard  and  fast.  We 
got  some  seeds  in  the  desert  country  can  roll  along  a  thousand 
miles  and  wait  a  hundred  bad  seasons  lying  there  in  the  sand  where 
you’d  think  nothing  can  live,  and  they  got  plenty  of  time  and 
plenty  of  everything.  Just  like  that  two-legged  son  of  a  sea  cook 
— man.  Plenty  of  time,  plenty  of  guts. 

He  began  to  scream  at  them.  They  rose  in  his  dreams  and  went 
out  together  arm  in  arm,  talking  and  smiling  into  each  other’s  faces. 
He  picked  up  a  baseball  bat  and  threw  it  as  hard  as  he  could  at 
Slim  but  it  passed  through  him  and  they  k^pt  on  laughing. 

Then  Barney  saw  why  it  was.  His  body  was  eaten  partially 
away  by  animals  with  long  piercing  snouts  who  went  deeply  but 
took  ^naall  bites. 

It  was  in  a  beer  joint,  and  these  two  men  were  treating  him  very 
nice  and  they  said,  "Would  you  like  a  job?  Starting  tomorrow.  Be 
on  time!’ 
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So  he  went  down  and  stood  on  the  corner  hy  the  Greel(s  so 
his  friends  could  see  him,  a  boy  with  a  job  tomorrow.  Tour  years 
without  a  job  and  now  he  had  one.  He  was  so  afraid  he  would 
lose  the  card  they  gave  him  he  kept  taking  it  out  to  ma\e  sure  he 
still  had  it. 

He  got  on  the  car  and  rode  to  Gary  and  he  was  an  hour  early. 
Two  men  came  into  the  hamburger  shop  to  get  warm  and  one  of 
them  said  to  the  other,  “It’s  a  cold  day  to  picket.”  The  other  one  said, 
“It’s  pretty  cold  but  it’s  going  to  be  hot,”  and  they  both  grinned. 

Then  he  saw  them,  and  they  didn’t  look  so  good  as  they  had 
the  day  before.  He  went  with  them  and  they  got  in  a  car  and  be¬ 
gan  driving  through  crowds  to  the  big  mills.  He  could  see  in  the 
smoke  and  the  frost.  It  seemed  darker  and  colder  than  it  was  be¬ 
fore  and  some  cops  came  out  and  rode  with  them.  He  never  liked 
to  be  protected  by  cops. 

A  black  kpot  of  men  came  forward  close  together  and  stood  be¬ 
fore  the  car.  The  car  stopped  and  the  cops  rode  forward.  An¬ 
other  black  kpot  of  men  ran  forward  tight  together  and  they  all 
stood  talking  to  the  cops.  One  of  them,  a  short  man,  raised  his 
hand  up  and  down  stiffly.  It  was  the  only  gesture  being  made  in 
the  cold.  The  cops  drove  forward  through  the  closely  packed  men 
and  Barney  could  see  the  long  black  billies  going  up  and  down, 
and  then  he  saw  the  black  figures  go  down,  and  the  car  he  was  in 
lurched  forward,  more  cops  mounted  the  running  boards  and  they 
drove  right  through  the  running  men  and  he  saw  them  like  rags 
lying  in  the  road. 

The  car  sped  through  and  the  gate  closed  behind  him  and  he  was 
on  his  first  job. 

He  could  feel  it  was  important  and  he  was  important.  He  ran 
his  legs  off  and  did  everything  he  was  told  to  do.  Night  came  and 
nobody  said  anything  about  leaving.  When  he  asked  when  they 
were  going  home  the  men  laughed.  He  didn’t  ask  any  more  but 
kept  on  running  errands  past  the  big  idle  machines  that  stood  like 
enemies  unused  in  the  rooms.  Hours  later  somebody  yelled,  “Hey, 
ants  in  the  pants  there  can  help  us.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  he  said.  They  gave  him  a  big  light  bulb  and  took 
him  to  a  door  which  they  would  open  and  he  would  go  out  on  the 
loading  platform  and  change  the  light  bulbs.  He  waited  and  they 
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opened  the  door  and  pushed  him  out  into  the  cold  darkness.  The 
light  had  gone  dead  and  he  could  see  a  train  standing  down  the 
trac\.  He  climbed  on  a  box  toward  the  light,  unscrewed  the  bulb 
and  screwed  the  new  one  in,  holding  the  old  one  under  his  arm. 
The  moment  the  light  fell  on  the  loading  platform  there  was  a 
howl  and  stones  began  to  hit  him.  He  dropped  the  dead  bulb; 
there  was  a  shot.  The  guards  in  the  mill  too\  it  for  a  signal  and 
opened  fire  on  the  wor\ers  who  surged  up  to  the  loading  platform. 
He  dodged  behind  a  metal  box  and  saw  a  man  fall  dead  where  he 
had  stood.  He  ran  to  the  door  and  they  would  not  let  him  in.  He.  ran 
bac\  and  forth,  trapped  just  under  the  fire  of  the  guards  who  were 
stationed  on  the  roof.  “Get  him’,’  a  woman  screamed,  and  they  came 
toward  him.  “The  rat!’’  they  yelled. 

Something  exploded.  He  was  hanging  onto  the  tree.  Now  down 
the  beach  he  could  hear  sporadic  firing.  Combat  G,  he  thought, 
they  are  getting  theirs.  They’ve  just  come  in  and  they  are  getting  it. 

He  tried  to  locate  the  sounds  but  he  had  the  peculiar  sensation 
he  had  had  all  night,  of  not  being  able  to  tell  up  or  down. 

He  tried  to  imagine  what  Slim  would  do  and  think  in  his  po¬ 
sition.  You  can’t  be  dead.  Slim.  You’re  sitting  down  there  in  the 
fog  thinking  it  out.  He  could  see  Slim  squatting  by  the  horse  barns 
in  Texas,  knees  knifed  out,  chewing  a  straw,  gabbing  about  horses 
and  freedom.  I’ve  always  thought  you  had  to  fight  for  freedom. 
That’s  what  my  pappy  always  told  me.  It  doesn’t  fall  on  you.  It 
doesn’t  stay  with  you  li\e  a  hound  dog.  It’s  hard  to  get  and  hard  to 
\eep.  I’ve  got  to  thin\  it  out.  ..  . 

Freedom!  All  the  words  they  had  said  to  him  came  to  him  now. 
Big  words  whose  meaning  he  could  not  pick  out  of  the  hard  shell. 
His  own  poverty  was  heavy  in  him.  He  knew  nothing.  Now  he 
never  would  know.  Now  he  hadn’t  time  to  learn,  just  when  he  had 
found  out  what  there  was  to  learn.  He  had  seen  men  whose  minds 
were  alive  in  them. 

Sitting  in  the  tree,  he  picked  their  brains,  he  winnowed  every 
word  they  had  said  to  him  in  jest  or  in  earnest.  He  tried  to  wring 
the  meaning  out  of  the  words,  to  burst  them  on  his  tongue,  to 
look  into  them,  to  get  out  of  them  in  this  short  time  the  contents; 
the  things  he  had  never  had;  the  history  of  his  country  he  had  never 
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known  and  now  would  never  know;  the  books  he  had  never  held 
in  his  hands. 

I’m  nothing.  I’m  nobody.  I  only  want  to  live  a  little  bit.  How 
you  figure  it,  Slim?  Why  they  pic\  on  me?  Ta\e  a  number,  pic\ 
it  out  of  a  hat,  stic\  your  hand  in  a  fishbowl,  that’s  you.  You’re  not 
a  man  now.  You’re  a  number.  .  .  . 

Tal{e  it  easy,  fellow,  ta\e  it  easy. 

He  heard  Slim’s  long,  low  speech  in  the  night  the  way  he’d 
tal\ed  from  Texas  clean  over  the  Pacific,  the  way  he  had  told  it 
all  to  him,  his  hand  over  his  shoulder.  In  all  the  nights  in  Chi 
did  a  man  ever  put  his  arm  over  yours?  Did  his  speech  ever  come 
into  you  saying,  understand.  ...  I  love  you.  You  are  my  comrade. 

Slim  .  .  .  Slim,  be  there  when  morning  comes,  when  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun  comes  up  from  home,  from  America.  .  .  . 

Slim.  I  believe  in  you.  1  believe  if  you  say  it  it’s  the  truth.  You 
have  to  believe  it  in  a  man.  That’s  the  way  you  have  to  hriow  it. 
You  see  men  one  way  and  you  believe  it  that  way.  Then  you  see 
them  another  way,  and  you  got  to  have  di'fferent  belief.  You  said 
to  me,  “You’re  a  depression  baby?  All  the  more  reason  you  fight. 
You’re  everything.  I  believe  in  you!’  You  said  that. 

The  fog  had  become  solid  rain  and  beat  on  his  wounded  back. 
He  was  only  a  face  in  the  center  of  darkness.  He  was  a  little  part 
of  the  failure  of  a  gigantic  plan.  I  do  not  die  to  preserve  my  honor. 
He  repeated  a  phrase  he  had  heard  in  a  movie.  My  honor.  I  do 
want  to  see  the  face  of  the  future  for  which  I  die.  Eric  had  said 
that.  They  were  difficult  words  for  him  to  understand.  He  had 
never  thought  of  any  future.  And  he  had  always  thought  as  little 
about  the  past  as  possible.  He  had  reduced  himself  to  the  lowest 
common  denominator  of  survival  in  a  jungle.  His  whole  life  had 
been  something  like  it  was  now,  as  he  was  strapped  to  a  tree  in 
a  thick  fog  with  enemies  on  all  sides  of  him,  and  a  promise  of  ulti¬ 
mate  disaster  in  what  might  happen  within  the  hour. 

He  must  hurry.  Hurry.  Hurry.  You’re  going  nuts.  You’ve  got  only 
a  little  time,  maybe  half  an  hour  till  dawn,  and  whatever  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  understand  you  have  to  do  it  now  in  that  little  time. 

He  went  over  the  faces  of  the  four  men— five  counting  the  native. 
Yes,  count  the  native.  I  loved  him.  He  was  one  of  us,  and  he  died. 
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“America^  he  said.  It  meant  something  to  him  and  he  never  saw  it. 

Go  carefully  now,  try  to  learn  how  to  think,  /  don’t  \now  how  to 
thin\.  It’s  something  you  catch  onto.  Li\e  \nowing  the  racing 
sheet  or  when  your  luc\  is  running.  You  have  to  learn  it  and  1 
haven’t  got  time.  You  have  to  have  a  \ey  or  a  map  or  you  don’t  get 
any  place.  Nothing  comes  together. 

Hurry.  He  had  to  think  it  out.  He  must  try  not^to  sleep.  Sleep 
was  a  waste  of  time  now.  He  looked  at  the  faces  of  the  only  five 
men  he  had  ever  acted  with;  searched  them  like  a  map;  tried  to 
remember  words  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of.  They  had  a 
plan.  Rafferty  polishing  his  gun,  keeping  it  clean,  waiting  for  a 
chance  down  the  gunsight  at  an  enemy;  John,  Slim,  Eric,  they  had 
a  plan.  They  believed  in  it.  What  was  it.?  Who  were  these  men, 
and  had  they  known  something  he  had  never  known .? 

What  made  a  nation,  a  city,  a  group  of  men?  A  nation.  Slim 
had  said,  was  born  like  a  coral  reef  from  the  bodies  of  its  people. 
What  made  a  tree?  Many  things  collected  together  to  make  a  tree, 
but  he  did  not  know  what  they  were  so  he  gave  that  up.  If  he 
knew  anything  about  anything  it  was  men.  A  thousand  swift  pic¬ 
tures  "of  Chicago  flashed  through  his  mind.  My  city  .  .  .  my  peo¬ 
ple.  .  .  .  No,  he  did  not  feel  that. 

Go  bac\.  Begin  again.  They  knew  something  he  did  not  know 
about  their  country.  They  contained  history  he  did  not  know.  They 
were  sometimes  telling  him  about  this  history,  and  he  had  listened 
astonished.  He  must  believe  them  because  if  you  believed  like  they 
did  and  you  were  fighting  for  something  you  could  take  all  the 
brass  hats,  the  bungling,  the  finking,  even  this,  you  could  stand  it. 
You  could  pick  it  up  in  your  mind  and  not  go  bats. 

There  were  others  felt  like  he  did.  It  wasn’t  just  him.  Some  had 
homes  to  die  for.  That  was  O.K.  Some  had  families  to  die  for.  His 
mother  was  already  dead.  Alice  wasn’t  his  wife. 

Could  you  say.  My  city  .  .  .  Chicago?  He  couldn’t  say  that,  it 
gagged  in  his  throat.  He  had  been  all  his  life  an  enemy  of  that  city. 

He  had  stones  but  not  a  cathedral  to  die  for;  he  had  no  ritual 
to  imperil;  he  had  no  household  rites  to  defend;  he  had  no  love  to 
avenge. 

A  thousand  memories  shone  before  his  eyes  in  the  dark,  as  if 
danger  was  a  light  which  illumined  all  that  had  happened  to  him. 
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and  his  death  pointed  him  like  a  hound,  all  his  being  tense,  driven 
steadily  forward  with  infusions  of  life  he  had  never  felt  before. 

He  felt  everything  within  him  move  outward,  and  in  the  im¬ 
minence  of  his  own  death  he  felt  he  was  coming  alive  for  the  first 
time.  He  could  feel  the  fierce  desire  to  live  in  his  crouching  loins, 
in  his  chest,  in  the  precious  beating  of  his  heart. 

Then  he  had  a  queer  feeling  of  peace  which  preceded  his  delirium. 

In  one  awful  moment  he  saw  his  death  in  Chicago.  He  saw  Alice 
hear  of  his  death. 

He  saw  his  name  in  the  papers  and  he  saw  the  paper  lying  on 
the  table  at  the  Greek’s,  in  the  pool  hall,  in  every  restaurant,  and 
on  the  park  benches.  Chicago  boy  a  hero.  Chicago  boy  is  dead.  One 
of  ours.  He  belonged  to  us.  In  that  moment  he  saw  himself  become 
dear  to  them  in  Chicago.  He  saw  them  stop  and  think  of  him. 

There  would  be  a  little  convulsion  along  the  streets  of  Chicago 
for  love  of  him. 

He  whispered  down  into  the  earth,  he  spat  into  the  fog,  he  let 
his  words  drop  down  into  the  heavy  darkness.  He  poured  it  out 
sleeping,  drifting,  conscious,  unconscious,  wondering  who  he  was 
and  where  he  was,  waking  to  cry  Hurry  I  Hurry  I  Hurry!  Into  what? 
Into  where?  Into  nothing.  Nowhere.  Hurry!  Hurry. 

He  was  holding  bac\  the  sun  with  his  bare  hands.  He  was  hunt¬ 
ing  on  the  beach  for  Slim — the  beach  was  made  of  thousands  of 
heads  of  men  buried  in  the  sand  and  he  walked  on  the  top  of  them. 
He  put  out  his  hands  against  the  sun  and  it  was  round,  bulging, 
warm. 

TaJ{e  it  easy,  sun.  Ta\e  it  easy,  morning.  Make  it  later,  make  ^ 
longer.  What’s  it  to  you?  Just  one  late  morning.  Slim  wants  it  that 
way.  He  orders  it.  Wait.  Wait.  Go  back-  Hunt  along  the  road.  Pick 
it  all  up  away  back-  Find  out  why  you’re  rising.  What’s  wrong? 
What’s  the  score?  What’s  the  answer? 

He  pushed  against  the  giant  breast  of  the  sun  with  his  hands.  He 
felt  it  swollen  and  round  in  his  hand  like  the  giant  breast  of  a  dove. 

Go  back-  down.  Don’t  rise.  Don’t  shine.  Wait  until  the  ques¬ 
tion’s  answered.  Don’t  shine  on  me  now,  death.  Let  me  stay  here. 
I’m  tired.  When  I’m  rested  then  I’ll  go  with  you. 

Plant  that  dynamite.  Slim.  The  sun  is  waiting.  She’s  going  to 
wait  for  you,  Slim,  she  loves  you.  Eric  had  the  dynamite.  I  car- 
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ried  it.  Rafferty’s  got  it.  You  got  it  now,  Slim.  The  real  McCoy.  Let 
her  go.  Let  them  have  it  where  they  live.  When  the  sun  comes  roar¬ 
ing  up  there,  shining  up  from  America  right  over  Chi  .  .  .  right 
over  us  ..  .  let’s  all  go  together  in  the  face  of  the  sun  sl{y  high, 
baby,  shy  high.  .  .  . 

Now  hp  felt  a  kind  of  joy. 

He  had  a  community  now;  five  dead  men  and  those  who  would 
mourn  him  in  Chicago,  and  those  now  lying  on  the  beach  head  dead. 

And  himself  dead  also. 

In  death  he  had  come  home  and  forgiven  them  and  been  forgiven. 

He  fell  limp  suddenly.  His  whispers  stopped.  He  made  the  fall, 
deep  down,  far  down,  in  a  deep  sleep,  his  head  fallen  against  the 
tree,  his  mouth  gutted  of  speech,  his  bloody  hands  curling  in  sleep, 
and  the  strap  held  as  his  body  fell  slightly  sideways  and  then  hung 
in  the  fog  asleep. 

The  sun,  hours  before,  had  moved  from  the  black  shadows  of 
Chicago  and  the  Illinois  prairie. 


THE  GUIDE 
by  Andrew  Lytle 
From  The  Sewanee  Review 


The  big  car  rolled  smoothly  into  the  night.  The  sharp  bright  smudge 
of  the  headlights  slid  under  the  darkness  with  mathematical  exacti¬ 
tude.  Dressed  in  his  hunting  clothes,  the  boy  sat  beside  his  uncle 
and  watched  the  road.  He  sat  rather  stiffly.  His  new  boots,  greased 
by  his  mother,  prodded  the  boxes  of  shells  piled  carelessly  onto  the 
floor  of  the  car.  He  was  not  comfortable.  The  shells  gave  him  no 
easy  rest  for  his  feet,  his  clothes  were  strange  in  their  bulk,  and  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  how  to  act  with  his  uncle  Bomar.  This 
was  to  him  at  the  moment  the  most  serious  matter  in  the  world.  He 
tied  himself  into  knots  thinking  about  it.  He  rather  felt  that  the 
childish  deference  to  an  elder  was  out  of  place  now  that  they  were 
going  hunting  together,  and  not  merely  hunting  but  to  the  lake 
for  ducks.  The  invitation  was  plainly  Bomar’s  way  of  accepting 
him  as  a  man.  Bomar  did  not  take  boys  duck  shooting.  Quail  or  dove 
hunting,  but  never  duck.  He  had  begged  too  often  not  to  know. 
The  boy  felt  that  at  last  he  was  ready  for  a  man’s  pleasures  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  This  thought  made  him  all  the  more  anxious  to  be¬ 
have  as  he  should.  This,  and  the  way  his  mother  had  seen  them  off. 

But  how  was  he  to  behave?  Nobody  had  told  him,  just  as  no¬ 
body  had  told  him  what  it  meant  to  put  on  long  pants.  His  mother 
had  cried,  his  father  had  asked  the  cost,  his  grandfather  had  spouted 
Latin  about  the  toga  virilis.  And  his  brother  Bob,  all  he  had  said 
was,  “Keep  it  buttoned  up,  kid.”  “Of  course  I’ll  keep  buttoned  up,” 
he  had  answered  with  shame  and  petulance,  thinking  only  of  the 
technical  handling  of  the  clothes.  He  knew  at  once  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  even  before  he  saw  the  smirk  on  his  brother’s  face.  Sud- 
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denly  the  long  months  of  expectation,  at  last  realized,  turned  bitter 
under  his  tongue  and  he  did  not  know  rightly  why.  Vaguely  and 
with  confusion  it  came  to  him  how  narrow  had  been  his  under¬ 
standing  of  what  he  had  wanted.  His  wish  had  been  little  more  than 
to  masquerade  in  grown-up  clothes.  But  the  fact  was  another  thing. 
Changing  clothes  had  changed  him.  He  felt  the  same  and  yet  he  was 
not  the  same.  For  days  it  puzzled  him  how  this  cpuld  be,  then  he 
gave  it  up  as  he  grew  accustomed  to  his  new  condition,  but  for 
a  while  longer  he  carried  about  him  a  feeling  of  unease.  This  made 
him  sensitive  and  timid,  so  that  he  would  cross  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  street  rather  than  speak  to  someone  he  had  known  all 
his  life. 

The  car  took  a  curve.  From  the  darkness  a  large  stock  barn  with 
white  doors  appeared,  disappeared.  A  board  fence  made  a  slapping 
noise  as  they  passed  down  its  narrow  lane.  He  watched  the  posts  go 
down  like  piles.  The  air  sucked  in,  the  fence  was  gone,  and  he  knew 
they  were  entering  poorer  country. 

“Tommy  phoned  me  the  big  flights  were  coming  in,”  Bomar  said. 
“Had  been  for  two  days.” 

The  boy  stiffened  in  his  seat,  thinking  desperately  hard  what  reply 
a  sportsman  would  make  to  such  an  important  statement.  The  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  indecision  dragged  interminably,  so  that  he  blurted  out, 
“You  reckon  they’ll  still  be  there?”  His  cheeks  burned  with  shame 
at  the  overeager,  inadequate  words. 

“If  the  weather  holds,”  Bomar  replied  in  his  slow,  unexcitable 
voice.  “It’s  got  to  be  cold  enough  for  the  streams  and  backwater 
to  freeze  over  before  the  ducks  come  on  to  the  lake  in  any  number. 
It’s  pretty  cold.  I  expect  they’ll  be  there.” 

The  boy  leaned  back  in  his  seat.  His  uncle  had  answered  him 
seriously.  His  question  no  longer  seemed  to  him  childish  and  in¬ 
effective.  He  even  recovered  from  the  humiliation  of  the  leave- 
taking,  his  mother  following  them  to  the  car,  pulling  his  scarf  about 
his  neck,  telling  him  not  to  get  shot,  not  to  take  cold,  and  to  promise 
her,  if  his  feet  got  wet,  to  tell  the  man  to  row  him  in,  a  few  ducks 
is  not  worth  pneumonia.  .  .  .  Great  God,  Effie,  the  boy’s  going 
duck  shooting,  not  to  the  North  Pole.  He  had  been  grateful  for 
Bomar’s  words  then.  He  was  more  grateful  now.  They  had  not 
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meant  regret  for  asking  him  to  come  along.  Maybe  Bomar,  too,  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  hindered  by  the  solicitude  of  women. 

The  older  man  reached  up  and  turned  on  the  car’s  spot.  He 
played  it  about  the  countryside,  objects  in  the  rough  fields,  then  set 
it  to  the  center  of  the  road.  The  headlights  swelled  to  a  new  fullness 
and  the  car  took  up  speed.  “A  spot  is  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the 
country,”  Bomar  said,  as  if  his  gesture  needed  some  explanation. 

“It  sure  is,”  the  boy  replied. 

His  uncle  had  turned  as  he  spoke,  turned  easily,  almost  lazily, 
and  yet  all  his  movements  showed  perfect  co-ordination.  The  boy 
felt  a  slight  shock  of  surprise.  His  uncle  was  not  so  old  a  man  as  he 
had  always  thought,  or  rather  he  had  never  thought  about  his  age 
at  all.  He  had  been  Uncle  Bomar,  his  mother’s  younger  brother, 
sometimes  whispered  about  in  the  family,  but  one  of  the  opposition 
nevertheless  who  stood  for  authority,  dullness,  and  obstacles  to  free¬ 
dom.  Except  that  he  had  never  been  so  dull  as  the  others.  He  had 
threatened  older  boys  with  Bomar’s  name  and  he  would  always  let 
you  go  along  to  pick  up  doves.  And  Bomar  had  taken  time  to  teach 
him  how  to  shoot.  He  looked  at  the  older  man’s  eyes  as  if  for  the 
first  time.  They  wore  a  look  of  furious  haste  which  seemed  out  of 
keeping  with  his  fleshy  cheeks.  As  the  boy  looked  more  closely,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  fury  had  grown  cold  and  the  haste  had  set 
like  the  film  over  the  racer’s  pupils  as  he  is  being  led  from  the  track, 
blinded  to  the  shouting  in  the  stands,  to  winning  and  losing,  to  all 
but  the  burning  strain  of  the  race  and  the  gorged  heart. 

Bomar  said,  “You  had  better  take  that  heavy  coat  off.  You  won’t 
feel  it  in  the  morning.  It  gets  cold  as  hell  out  on  that  lake.”  ^ 

Hastily  the  boy  took  off  the  coat,  for  the  second  time  thinking 
bitterly  of  his  mother,  whom  he  had  allowed  in  his  ignorance  to 
dress  him  as  she  had  once  done  for  parties  and  Sunday  school,  as 
if  the  whole  affair  were  no  more  than  a  fashion  parade.  His  uncle 
wore  his  good  clothes.  Hunters  changed  for  the  lake  after  they  got 
there. 

“How  do  you  think  you  will  like  it,  kid.?” 

“Oh,  fine,”  he  said  hastily.  “I’ve  always  wanted  to  go.  Old  Jake 
used  to  tell  me  about  Grandfather  Laus  going  there.  He  said  he 
went  in  a  wagon  and  it  took  him  two  weeks  to  go,  and  he  always 
stayed  two  or  three  weeks  hunting  and  fishing.  Jake  said  he  was  a 
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little  boy,  and  they  took  him  along  to  gather  up  fat  pine  and  keep 
the  fires.” 

“It’s  quite  a  difference  these  days,”  the  older  man  said. 

“Oh,  yes,  sir.  When  will  we  get  there?” 

“Well,  we  could  make  it  tonight,  but  I  think  we’ll  stop  off  and 
sleep  at  Center.  There’s  a  good  hotel  there.  The  quarters  at  Horn- 
bee  are  pretty  rugged.  And  the  guides  keep  you  up  drinking  your 
whisky.” 

“Oh,”  the  boy  said.  He  kept  silent  a  moment,  then  resumed 
eagerly.  “Jake  said  there  were  all  kinds  of  hunting,  and  on  one  trip 
Grandfather  Laus  brought  back  a  live  bear.” 

“The  old  boy  must  have  been  quite  a  sport.” 

“Oh,  he  was.  Sometimes  he  would  sleep  under  the  trees,  by  a 
spring  or  creek.  Jake  said  when  he  put  up  with  people  along  the 
way  he  would  copy  the  design  of  a  quilt  he  liked  and  have  his  wife 
make  it  when  he  got  back  home.” 

Bomar  looked  curiously  at  the  boy  at  his  side.  “You  seem  to  know 
a  lot  about  that  old  guy.  Which  one  was  he?” 

“He’s  the  .one  that  hangs  to  the  right  of  the  mantel  in  the  living 
room.” 

“Let’s  see.  That’s  the  .  .  .” 

“He  hangs  in  the  mahogany  frame.” 

“Yeah.  He  was  the  one  that  was  such  a  rounder.” 

“But  he  reformed.  Mother  says  he  received  the  mantle  of  grace 
when  the  Methodists  held  their  great  revival  and  built  a  church  for 
his  slaves.” 

“When  the  hell  was  that?” 

“Oh,  a  long  time  ago.  I  don’t  know  rightly.” 

“You  might  know  it  would  be  a  long  time.  The  United  Daugh¬ 
ters  like’m  dead.” 

The  boy  regarded  his  uncle  with  a  puzzled  expression.  “You 
mean  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  sir?” 

“I  mean  all  united  daughters.  The  club  don’t  make  any  differ¬ 
ence.  In  union  is  strength.  That’s  their  battle  cry.  But  hell,  boy,  you 
don’t  know  what  I’m  talking  about,”  Bomar  said  with  impatience. 
“What  I  mean  is  the  only  man  they’ll  have  any  truck  with  is  a  dead 
one.  After  a  certain  age,  that  is.  The  deader  the  better,  if  he’s  buried 
deep  enough  so  he  don’t  stink.” 
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The  boy  nodded  knowingly,  although  his  head  was  awhirl.  He 
had  heard  his  father  and  his  father’s  friends  occasionally  refer  to 
women  in  disparaging  terms.  One  spoke  of  women  and  preachers, 
he  discovered,  in  the  same  tone  of  voice.  It  apparently  was  a  thing 
one  did  to  relieve  certain  difficult  situations,  but  there  was  never  a 
particular  woman,  or  a  particular  preacher,  named.  The  reference 
was  invariably  general.  And  his  grandfather — only  with  him  it  was 
religion.  He  never  spoke  impolitely  of  ladies,  but  he  could  fling  him¬ 
self  into  a  passion  about  the  Church,  especially  at  the  dinner  table 
when  the  conversation  fell  off.  And  his  grandmother  gave  always 
the  same  reproving  speech,  in  the  same  falsely  affronted  manner, 
“Don’t  blaspheme  before  these  young  men,  Mr.  Hancock.”  And 
Mr.  Hancock  would  reply  with  righteous  vehemence,  “The  truth, 
madam,  cannot  blaspheme.”  None  of  this  banter  had  he  taken  to 
mean  anything,  but  with  his  uncle  Bomar  he  felt  a  difference.  Bomar 
had  actual  women  in  mind  and  a  grievance  which  seemed,  how¬ 
ever  mysterious,  real  and  vaguely  threatening.  He  could  not  help 
but  be  disturbed  the  more  he  thought  about  Bomar’s  remark. 
Did  he  mean  his  own  mother.?  She  talked  a  great  deal  about  her 
family,  living  and  dead.  The  truth  heretofore  hidden  in  things 
familiar  confronted  him:  most  of  the  people  she  talked  about  were 
dead. 

After  a  while,  in  the  silence  which  had  fallen  between  the  man 
and  boy,  Bomar  said,  “Forget  it,  kid.”  And  the  boy  knew  it  was 
hard  for  him  to  speak,  that  inadvertently  he  had  allowed  talk 
which  he  considered  unseemly  to  pass  between  them. 

But  he  could  not  forget  so  easily.  Considerations  too  disturb¬ 
ing  to  be  summarily  dismissed  had  been  set  loose  in  his  hea^. 
Was  it  true  that  ladies  of  his  mother’s  years  thought  only  of  the 
dead,  or  thought  of  them  to  the  disfavor  of  the  living?  He  was 
sure  it  could  not  be  so  with  his  mother.  The  tales  she  told  never 
called  to  mind  the  dead  but  only  the  very  dearest  of  kin  who 
perhaps  lived  too  far  away  to  visit.  Above  all  was  this  true  of 
Grandfather  Laus,  whom  she  set  him  for  example.  “Hold  your  head 
up  and  step  lightly,”  she  would  say,  and  he  knew  who  it  was  she 
had  in  mind.  Or,  “Always  be  able  to  look  any  man  in  the  eye.” 
And  again,  “Think  what  you  please  but  never  speak  loosely  and 
you’ll  have  nothing  to  take  back.”  These  admonitions  he  was  con- 
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scious  of  but  never  in  the  forepart  of  his  mind.  They  underlay 
and  gave  firm  texture  to  all  he  found  delightful  in  his  great-grand¬ 
father’s  life,  and  he  sornehow  knew  that  had  they  been  lacking 
the  stories  which  won  his  heart  would  have  seemed  less  true.  But 
now  that  he  thought  of  things  in  a  way  he  never  had  thought  be¬ 
fore,  all  which  touched  him  dearly  lay  bright  and  clear  before  his 
vision,  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  clarified  in  a  burst 
of  illumination,  where  the  parts  were  the  whole  and  the  whole  de¬ 
fined  the  parts.  And  so  it  came  to  him  that  from  his  rriother  he  got 
most  of  the  admonitions  but  the  stories  he  had  from  his  grand¬ 
father  or  from  Jake. 

The  near  duel  with  General  Jackson  he  liked  best  of  all,  for  the 
two  friends  were  parted  over  a  horse  race.  This  seemed  to  him 
right  and  fitting,  for  only  some  such  great  occasion  was  proper 
cause  to  break  the  bonds  between  two  “gentlemen  who  held  each 
other  in  the  highest  esteem.”  The  story  as  it  was  told,  without 
directly  accusing  the  General,  was  told  to  his  discredit.  Large 
sums  had  been  placed  on  the  race.  In  the  last  half  mile  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  horse  was  gaining,  when  his  grandfather  Laus’s  horse  threw 
his  rider  and  crossed  the  finishing  line  several  lengths  ahead  of 
his  rival.  Proud  of  himself,  he  turned  to  the  stand  where  his 
master  sat,  and  whinnied.  At  this  point  in  the  story  his  grand¬ 
father  would  pause  dramatically.  “The  spectators  to  a  man  rose 
and  cheered  the  gallant  animal.”  But  of  course  no  riderless  horse 
could  win  a  race.  Words  passed,  just  what  words  he  was  never 
told,  a  challenge  was  given  and  taken,  but  the  night  before  the 
morning  of  the  duel  friends  intervened  and  the  matter  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  to  the  honor  of  both  parties.  “Else,”  his  grandfather  would 
say,  “Else,”  he  would  repeat,  looking  significantly  about  him,  “the 
history  of  our  nation  had  been  played  out  in  different  fashion.” 

Tall,  gallant,  and  forever  young,  this  was  the  man  whose  image 
he  carried,  not  that  of  the  picture  in  the  mahogany  frame.  That 
never  made  him  think  of  Grandfather  Laus.  It  looked  like  the 
dead  or  would  have  so  looked  if  the  straight-glancing  eyes  had 
been  closed.  But  they  narrowed  too  sharply  out  of  some  great 
reserve,  above  the  stiff  neck  and  stock  and  the  black  broadcloth 
coat.  He  could  never  imagine  the  man  in  the  picture  lying  under 
the  trees,  wrapped  in  a  bearskin,  with  the  shine  of  the  campfire 
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on  his  face  and  the  sound  of  the  hobbled  horses  grazing  in  the 
dark.  The  grandfather  who  was  hunter  was  the  man  he  liked  to 
think  about.  Now  he  was  going  over  the  same  road  he  had  taken 
and  to  the  lake  where  he  had  had  such  great  sport  with  all  kinds 
of  game.  The  road  was  changed,  there  was  no  more  a  forest,  but 
the  lake  at  least  would  still  be  wild  and  the  guides  simple,  noble 
men. 

“Wake  up,  kid,  we’re  here.” 

He  opened  wide  his  eyes,  but  for  a  moment  his  senses  delayed. 
Startled,  he  thought  the  car  was  drawing  up  before  the  hotel  in 
Center  under  its  large  neon  sign  glowing  evilly  red  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  Here  the  night  before  they  had  stepped  out  of  the  frosty 
air  into  the  shabby  newness  of  the  lobby,  had  been  shown  to  their 
room  by  a  gray-haired  elevator  boy.  It  had  seemed  to  him  that 
he  had  scarcely  closed  his  eyes  before  his  uncle  was  shaking  him 
awake.  Behind  the  desk  the  proprietor  greeted  them.  He  was 
dressed  in  hunting  clothes.  His  eyes  were  bright  as  a  bird’s  and 
he  jerked  about  like  a  mechanical  toy  as  he  cocked  his  head  to 
one  side  and  talked  glibly  of  the  shooting,  but  what  he  wanted 
to  find  out  was  whether  they  would  be  back  that  night.  “Bas¬ 
tard,”  Bomar  said  as  they  turned  away.  It  was  still  dark  as  they 
passed  a  second  time  under  the  neon  sign.  The  car  was  white  and 
glistened  in  the  dark.  The  exhaust  made  a  loud  noise  in  the  de¬ 
serted  street.  In  the  distance  he  had  heard  an  ash  can  clatter¬ 
ing  ..  . 

“Well,  here  we  are,”  Bomar  said,  and  got  out  of  the  car  wkh 
a  motion  which  was  quick  for  a  man  his  size.  He  called  into  the 
darkness,  “Anybody  seen  Tommy.?” 

A  voice  answered,  “He  stepped  up  to  his  house.  He’ll  be  on 
down  in  a  little.” 

“Are  we  really  here.?”  the  boy  asked.  He  noticed  that  he  had 
lowered  his  voice.  His  uncle  had  spoken  right  out. 

“This  is  Hornbec.  There’s  the  lake  over  there.” 

The  boy  glanced  toward  a  rough  pier,  but  it  was  all  dark  be¬ 
yond  and  he  could  see  nothing  of  the  water.  They  walked  up 
the  narrow  street  which  bordered  the  lake.  Lights  from  the  win¬ 
dows  and  door  of  a  plain  two-story  building  glared  from  its  porch 
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and  threw  a  milky  shadow  onto  the  steps.  But  the  light  did  not 
penetrate,  although  he  could  see  his  uncle’s  face  and  the  half¬ 
solid  forms  of  men  stirring  busily  around  him.  He  was  wide  awake 
now,  with  the  cold  wind  from  the  lake  blowing  his  face,  but  he  felt 
as  if  he  were  acting  in  a  dream,  where  all  was  topsy-turvy  yet  all 
seemed  natural.  It  was  this  very  naturalness  of  things  which  made 
him  feel  as  he  did:  people  going  about  their  business,  talking  in 
normal  voices,  but  all  in  the  dead  of  night. 

“Let’s  go  in  the  hotel,”  Bomar  said. 

Inside  it  was  warm  and  bright.  Some  dozen  men  dressed  in  their 
hunting  clothes,  several  of  them  in  hip  boots,  sat  around  a  pot¬ 
bellied  stove.  It  was  red  hot  about  its  middle.  He  shivered  and 
walked  over  to  warm  himself. 

“How  about  a  little  breakfast,  Nelly.?”  Bomar  called  out,  and 
walked  into  the  long  dining  room. 

The  walls  were  plain  and  unfinished.  Most  of  the  tables  were 
in  disarray  and  he  could  see  that  the  guests  of  the  hotel  had  al¬ 
ready  eaten.  Where  he  sat,  there  were  crumbs  on  the  cloth  and 
somebody  had  spilled  catsup.  The  woman  Nelly  came  in  with 
fried  eggs  shining  white  with  grease,  thick  bacon,  large  thick  bis¬ 
cuits,  and  coffee  in  heavy  china  cups.  She  flung  her  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  about  as  she  walked.  The  boy  thought  he  had  never  seen 
less  sense  in  a  face,  but  he  could  see  the  hunters  liked  her  or  at 
least  that  she  thought  the  hunters  liked  her. 

“Good  old  Nelly.  She  won’t  let  us  starve,”  Bomar  called  out 
with  too  loud  a  heartiness,  and  grabbed  playfully  at  her  waist.  She 
tossed  her  head  and  flung  herself  out  of  the  way,  but  her  wide, 
bright  eyes  grew  brighter. 

“Quit,  now-wah,”  she  said. 

The  brazen  stupidity  in  her  dare  that  was  not  a  dare  chilled  his 
spirits.  The  eggs  were  cold,  but  he  ate  the  bacon  and  poured  a  lot 
of  milk  and  sugar  in  his  coffee  and  drank  it.  The  coffee  was  steam¬ 
ing  hot. 

“Paul’s  wife  may  come  up  with  him  today,”  Bomar  said  to  the 
girl. 

“I  hope  she  does.” 

“Do  you  now.?” 

“Why  not?  I  ain’t  got  nothing  to  hide.” 
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“No.  Nothing  to  hide.  Nothing  at  all.” 

“That’s  right.” 

“Who  did  I  see  kissing  you.?” 

“He  was  jest  being  jolly.” 

“Yeah.  Jolly.  Good  old  jolly  Paul.” 

“That’s  right,”  she  said.  “Jolly  and  friendly.  You  all  want 
lunches.?” 

“Sure.  You  want  us  to  go  hungry  on  that  lake?” 

“I  didn’t  know.  I  thought  maybe  you’d  brought  lunches  with 
you.” 

Bomar  turned  to  his  nephew.  “This  hotel  thinks  it’s  got  a  monop¬ 
oly.” 

“We  don’t  care  where  you  stay.”  Her  head  came  up.  A  light 
flush  at  the  cheekbones  rushed  to  her  eyes.  For  the  first  time  the 
woman  seemed  real  to  the  boy.  His  mother  had  told  him  that  plain 
people  were  quick  to  take  offense,  but  it  was  her  show  of  pride 
which  gave  her  being,  and  he  understood  that  it  was  a  thing  she 
held  in  common  with  those  around  her  as  she  shared  a  speech 
which  his  mother  called  country. 

“Well,  will  you  be  here  tonight.?”  she  continued. 

Bomar  paused.  “Yeah.  The  kid  and  I’ll  be  here.” 

“I  jest  wanted  to  know.  I  have  to  plan  about  supper.” 

She  left  the  dining  room,  and  the  man  and  boy  ate  hurriedly 
and  in  silence.  From  the  other  room  they  heard  spurts  of  talk. 
None  of  it  flowed  easily,  as  happens  with  men  who  are  idling.  It 
jabbed  at  the  silence,  a  silence  enclosing  a  time  of  waiting  upon 
action,  when  the  mind  grows  fearful  lest  its  edge  grow  dull  frorja 
images.  The  boy  was  trying  to  catch  the  drift  of  the  talk.  He  had 
not  heard  the  soft  steps  approaching.  He  heard  only  the  words, 
“Now  if  you  ain’t  a  pretty  bastard.” 

He  stiffened  and  waited  for  the  blow  which  Bomar  in  all  honor 
must  give.  He  waited  a  second.  There  was  no  stirring  of  the  chair. 
He  raised  his  eyes  upon  his  uncle’s  smiling,  placid  features. 

Bomar’s  lips  were  moving.  “You  ain’t  no  handsome  son  of  a 
bitch  yourself,”  they  said. 

“Getting  in  here  this  time  of  day.  You  drive  all  night.?” 

“Hell,  no.  We  stopped  off  at  Center  to  get  a  few  hours’  sleep.” 

“What  you  think  you  are,  a  goddam  tourist.?” 
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“You  got  an  interest  in  this  hotel?” 

“Hell,  no.  It’s  just  the  company  you  keep.  When  I  want  to  sleep 
in  a  whore  house,  I  don’t  want  no  pimp  to  show  me  my  bed.  That 
mealy-mouthed  bastard  dressing  up  like  a  hunter  to  catch  the 
suckers  like  you,  only  I  didn’t  know  you  was  a  sucker  before.  And 
they’ll  steal  there  too.” 

“Hell,  Applegate.” 

“Hell  they  don’t.  Last  week  a  man  from  Indiana  lost  his  purse 
with  ninety-seven  dollars  in  it.” 

“You’re  just  afraid  he’ll  take  away  your  business.” 

“Hell.  None  of  the  guides  around  here  will  go  up  there.  And  we 
don’t  let  him  down  here.” 

Bomar  turned  to  his  nephew.  “Kid,  shake  hands  with  Tommy 
,  Applegate.” 

The  boy  rose  and  gave  the  small  heavy-set  man  his  hand.  He 
was  a  little  dazed.  Bastard  and  son  of  a  bitch  were  fighting  words, 
not  friendly  greetings.  He  didn’t  understand.  He  knew  his  uncle 
had  fought  for  less,  much  less.  And  he  well  knew  that  no  such 
greeting  would  have  passed  between  Grandfather  Laus  and  his 
lean,  weathered  guide  when  they  met  again  at  the  return  of  the 
hunting  season.  But  of  course  there  were  no  professional  guides 
in  those  days.  The  people  who  lived  about  the  lake  at  that  time 
hunted  or  trapped  for  a  living.  They  might  go  along  with  a  friend 
out  of  pure  courtesy,  or  for  companionship,  but  he  was  sure  they 
took  no  money  for  it.  But  it  was  not  money  either.  It  was  the 
greeting  which  shocked  and  puzzled  him.  For  a  second  his  hand 
gripped  the  guide’s  hand.  He  felt  the  inert  calloused  flesh,  and  the 
strength  within,  near  the  bone,  but  there  was  no  response  to  his 
clasp.  The  man  was  not  being  unfriendly,  but  as  he  drew  away  the 
boy  felt  he  had  been  rebuffed.  Later  he  remembered  the  eyes.  They 
were  brown,  which  he  did  not  expect.  And  there  was  something 
else,  something  wrong  about  them.  They  lacked  the  sharpness  of 
a  hunter’s  eyes. 

“We  are  about  ready  to  shove  off,  kid,”  Bomar  interrupted. 
“We’re  going  to  the  first  pocket.  Tommy  got  you  a  good  guide. 
Watch  him,  though,  or  he’ll  shoot  up  too  many  of  your  shells.  And 
you  give  him  this  at  the  end  of  the  day.” 

The  boy  looked  at  the  money.  “All  of  this,  Uncle  Bomar?” 
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“Yeah,  I  know.  It’s  too  damn  much,  but  it’s  what  they  charge.” 

Outside  the  darkness  was  thinning.  The  lake  spread  out  for  a 
way  like  a  black  floor.  The  boy  hesitated  on  the  edge  of  the 
porch.  His  clothes  were  slick  from  the  cold,  but  the  blood  charged 
through  his  body.  It  seemed  a  trivial  thing  that  he  had  worried  at 
not  finding  the  place  and  the  people  what  he  had  expected,  for 
the  surroundings  are  nothing.  The  only  thing  that  mattered  was  the 
shoot.  Hunters  passed  him  on  the  steps,  all  with  a  common  pur¬ 
pose,  the  same  thoughts,  the  same  sense  of  excitement  and  expecta¬ 
tion.  He  could  feel  it  as  they  went  by.  One  or  two  looked  curiously 
at  him.  He  knew  he  must  go  on  or  they  would  think  him  strange, 
but  still  he  delayed  to  savor  the  full  measure  of  the  experience  be¬ 
fore  it  was  played  out  by  the  act.  All  this  stir,  the  time  of  day,  the 
learning  of  the  guides,  the  rich  men  who  hunted,  who  came  from 
places  where  their  word  was  law,  others  who  came  out  of  some 
urgent  need  they  did  not  rightly  understand— all  of  them  now 
and  in  his  great-grandfather’s  day  were  guided,  were  governed  by 
the  instincts  of  a  bird.  Bomar  half  turned.  “Where  are  you?  he 
called  sharply. 

“Coming,”  the  boy  answered,  and  hurried  down  the  steps.  He 
noticed  that  Bomar’s  bulky  clothes  spreading  out  over  his  hips 
enlarged  them.  He  looked  from  the  rear  like  his  mother. 

At  the  water’s  edge  two  boats  were  drawn  close  into  the  bank. 
Tommy  was  standing  in  one.  Bomar  was  handing  him  his  gear. 

“Your  gun  unloaded?”  Tommy  asked. 

“You  know  I  wouldn’t  hand  you  any  loaded  gun,”  Bomar  replied. 

“Be  goddamned  sure.  I  don’t  want  you  to  blow  my  ass  off.” 

“Don’t  put  it  where  it’ll  get  wet.” 

“If  it  gets  wet,  you’ll  get  wet.  Hand  me  that  sack  of  charcoal.” 

“Your  arm’s  not  broke.  Pick  it  up.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  your  back?  Been  riding  it  too  much?” 

“My  back’s  all  right.  This  is  Jack  Daniel’s  number  seven. 
Catch  it.” 

“Three’s  my  lucky  number.” 

“Well,  this  will  more  than  double  your  luck.  Won’t  it.  Goose- 

tree?”  ' 

A  man  looked  up  from  blowing  the  charcoal  burner  in  the  ad- 
ioiiiing  boat.  The  light  from  the  charcoal  showed  a  pair  of  flat 
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eyes,  with  sharp  points  at  their  centers.  Even  in  the  steady  red 
glow  his  features  seemed  pale.  He  said  dryly,  “He’ll  double  your 
drinks.” 

“This  is  the  kid,  Goosetree,  that’s  going  with  you,”  Bomar  said. 

The  man  nodded.  “They’ll  make  the  noise,  sonny,”  he  said. 
“We’ll  bring  in  the  meat.” 

“Hell,”  Tommy  said  with  heavy  scorn. 

“I’ve  got  the  gun  will  do  it,”  Goosetree  added.  “And  this  boy 
looks  like  he  can  shoot.” 

“You  may  get  a  mud  hen  or  two.” 

“I’m  going  to  hole  up  at  the  point.  We’ll  bring’m  in.” 

“Bring  in  my  ass,”  Tommy  said. 

“Now  that  ud  be  a  right  heavy  load.” 

The  boy  no  longer  felt  ill  at  ease  with  these  people.  At  first 
he  had  been  repelled  by  their  obscenities.  The  words  had  struck 
him  with  all  the  force  of  their  literal  meaning.  And  in  his  dis¬ 
gust  there  had  been  fear,  not  so  much  of  the  men  and  the  place, 
as  of  his  own  sensations.  All  things  he  had  found  different  from 
his  imaginings.  Bomar’s  unintended  remarks  in  the  car  had  be¬ 
gun  it.  He  had  got  in  beside  his  uncle,  never  doubting  that  things 
could  ever  be  otherwise  than  as  they  seemed.  He  had  found  that 
even  a  fact  about  which  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  uncer¬ 
tainty,  such  as  Bomar’s  eyes,  was  not  a  fact  at  all.  Almost  with¬ 
out  attending  it,  so  fast  did  it  happen,  one  certainty  after  another 
had  slipped  away  from  him  until  he  felt  exposed  in  all  his  pri¬ 
vacy.  Now  this  in  some  way  had  changed.  He  had  scarcely  listened 
to  the  guide’s  talk.  He  watched  them  get  the  boats  set  for  the  shoot. 
What  they  did  went  quickly,  but  there  was  no  haste  to  their  move¬ 
ments,  and  their  banter  was  spoken  with  as  little  attention  to  the 
meaning  as  the  congregation  repeating  the  doxology  on  Sunday. 

Goosetree  straightened  up.  His  movement  was  unmistakable. 
There  came  a  pause  and  Bomar  turned  hastily.  “Now,  kid,”  he 
said,  “you  got  to  lead  these  duck.” 

“Like  doves 

“Yeah.  Maybe  further.  I  can’t  tell  you  exactly.  You’ll  have  to 
judge.  But  when  they  come  flying  in  at  you,  shoot  at  their  bills.” 
He  stepped  into  the  boat.  “All  ready,  me  lads.?” 

“We  been  ready,”  Goosetree  replied. 
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The  boy  sat  forward  in  the  boat,  astraddle  the  charcoal  burner. 
There  was  barely  room  for  his  legs,  and  he  had  to  watch  to  see 
that  his  boots  didn’t  burn.  They  pushed  off,  and  he  thought 
surely  the  ice  must  chew  up  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The  going 
got  better  after  a  while,  but  every  now  and  then  the  guide  had 
to  strike  the  ice  several  times  before  he  could  set  the  oars  to  water. 
The  darkness  thinned  and  the  cold  began  to  bite  into  him.  It 
had  a  different  quality  over  water.  He  felt  weight  as  well  as  chill. 
He  wore  two  wool  shirts,  a  heavy  wool  coat,  and  next  to  his  body 
close-knit  woolen  underwear,  but  it  went  through  all  these  garments 
like  air  through  a  sack  in  a  broken  window  light.  He  got  to 
wondering  if  he  could  stand  it  all  day  and  leaned  forward  to  rub 
his  hands  over  the  open  mouth  of  the  burner. 

His  teeth  began  to  chatter,  and  he  drew  down  his  chin  so  it 
wouldn’t  be  seen.  He  could  hear  Bomar  and  Tommy.  Their  voices 
had  the  flat,  clear  sound  of  coming  from  a  distance,  and  yet  they 
were  not  far  away.  And  then  he  looked  up.  .  .  .  Dawn  had 
swamped  the  sky.  There  was  no  light  and  yet  he  could  see.  He 
was  first  conscious  of  a  wonderful  ease  to  his  eyes.  Wide  open, 
without  a  thread’s  strain,  they  saw  everywhere  through  the  col¬ 
orless  haze.  Never  had  he  been  able  to  see  so  clearly  and  so  far.  He 
thought  it  must  be  like  this  with  animal  eyes  at  night  or  when¬ 
ever  they  hunt,  to  see  and  not  know  they  are  seeing,  when  the 
vision  and  prey  are  made  one  for  the  spring.  A  wonderfully  fresh 
strength  streamed  through  his  body.  All  things  seemed  at  a  be¬ 
ginning.  It  was  the  world  on  the  first  day. 

The  boat  struck  a  snag.  He  looked  more  closely  about.  Black 
slick  tree  trunks  stuck  up  out  of  the  water  like  the  splintered 
piles  of  a  pier  which  has  rotted  away.  Occasionally  they  passed 
a  stump  that  was  still  alive,  but  its  stunted  growth  only  made  the 
desolate  surroundings  more  forbidding.  And  the  lake,  he  saw, 
was  forbidding.  Miles  upon  miles  of  saw  grass,  more  grass  than 
water,  and  everywhere  the  illusion  of  solid  ground.  Slimy  ooze, 
even  quicksand,  was  its  floor.  His  first  elation  drained  away.  He 
told  himself  the  place  was  not  meant  for  man.  It  was  more  foreign 
and  distant  to  his  experience  than  the  most  outlandish  reaches  of 
human  habitation.  Over  him  came  a  great  and  terrible  loneliness. 

The  boats  entered  an  open  pocket  of  frozen  water.  His  boat 
began  to  rock,  and  he  grasped  the  sides. 
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“Give  with  the  boat,”  Goosetree  commanded. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Mr.  Goosetree?” 

“Nothing’s  the  matter.  I’m  breaking  the  ice.” 

“What  for?” 

“To  throw  out  the  blocks.”  Goosetree’s  voice  made  him  feel  the 
depth  of  his  ignorance. 

The  ice  broke  up  in  sheets  and  the  boat  sloshed  it  out  of  the 
way.  Into  the  open  water  the  guide  began  to  throw  his  decoys. 
He  unwound  the  string,  glanced  at  the  water  with  quick  pre¬ 
cision,  and  then  threw  out  the  painted  block.  In  no  time  the  false 
birds  rode  their  anchors  in  front  of  the  blind.  Goosetree  now 
drove  the  boat  into  the  edge  of  the  grass.  He  handed  the  boy 
a  pole.  “When  I  pull,  you  push  on  that,”  he  said,  and  stepped 
into  the  water.  His  hip  boots  sank  down  and  he  said,  “All  right.” 
At  each  push  the  boat  slid  farther  into  the  blind.  Empty  shells 
and  cigarette  butts  soiled  the  flattened  tufts  of  grass.  One  ciga¬ 
rette,  scarcely  smoked,  touched  the  water,  its  damp  brown  in¬ 
sides  spilling  and  staining  the  paper.  A  smear  of  lipstick  gashed 
its  upper  end.  Instinctively  the  boy  averted  his  gaze.  A  blot  formed 
in  the  blue-gray  haze,  hung  for  a  moment  to  the  air,  desperately, 
noiselessly  fluttering  its  wings,  turned,  and  disappeared.  Motionless, 
he  watched  the  spot  where  it  had  been,  feeling  he  could  almost 
have  touched  the  duck,  if  duck  it  was,  for  how  could  its  wings 
beat  so  and  not  make  a  sound? 

“I  reckon  it’s  hid,”  Goosetree  said. 

“No,  it  just  melted  away,”  the  boy  replied. 

Goosetree’s  eyes  came  on  guard.  The  boy  said  hastily,  “Oh,  the 
boat.  Yes,  sir,  it  looks  hid.” 

“What’d  you  think  I  meant?” 

“I  didn’t  hear  you  well.” 

He  felt  that  his  guide  was  studying  him,  trying  to  make  up  his 
mind  whether  he  was  responsible  enough  to  risk  in  the  close  quar¬ 
ters  they  must  keep.  At  last  Goosetree  pulled  himself  out  of  the 
water  and  began  to  prepare  the  boat  for  action.  He  set  the  burner 
between  them,  changed  the  seats  so  that  they  faced  each  other, 
set  his  lunch  beside  him,  his  water  bottle  to  the  rear.  He  took 
bunches  of  grass  from  both  sides  and  tied  them  together  over  the 
boat.  Carefully  he  loaded  his  gun  and  set  it  down  pointing  into 
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the  grass.  He  loaded  the  boy’s  and  handed  it  to  him.  “Point  it 
that  way,”  he  said,  “and  always  keep  the  safety  on  until  you  get 
up  to  shoot.  And  don’t  get  up  until  I  tell  you.” 

“Where  are  Uncle  Bomar  and  Tommy  gone.?”  he  asked. 

The  guide  was  dropping  charcoal  into  the  burner.  “They  went 
to  the  other  side  of  the  pocket.”  He  leaned  over  to  blow  the  coals. 
The  boy  noticed  that  his  hands  were  black  and  his  face  sooty 
from  handling  the  coal.  When  the  fire  suited  him,  he  dropped  a 
tomato  can  over  the  low  tin  chimney,  then  rose  in  the  boat.  He 
stood  with  his  body  half  bent  and  with  a  short  jerk  of  the  head 
looked  up.  A  shadow  passed  over  his  eyes  as  he  flicked  them  across 
the  arc  of  the  sky. 

“See  anything.?”  the  boy  asked. 

“They’ll  be  in,”  he  replied. 

Then  they  sat  in  silence,  leaning  toward  each  other  over  the 
burner.  Around  the  boat,  out  of  the  grass,  the  cold  boiled  up 
through  a  slimy  mist.  Now  that  they  were  settled  and  waiting 
the  boy  felt  his  body  relax  and  his  head  grow  dull.  He  was  won¬ 
dering  how  he  could  get  up  from  his  cramped  quarters  in  time  to 
shoot.  He  did  not  see  the  guide  rise.  He  heard  the  shot  and 
looked  up,  his  heart  fluttering,  in  time  to  see  the  red  feet  draw 
up  under  the  white  belly,  see  the  inert  body  slanting  to  the  lake. 

“When  they  hit  the  ice,  they  don’t  git  up  no  more,”  Goose- 
tree  said.  He  added,  “I  seen  him  too  late  to  call  you.” 

His  first  feeling  was  chagrin  and  resentment.  A  guide  should 
give  others  a  chance  to  shoot.  But  in  his  heart  he  knew  he  had 
been  a  bad  hunter.  Too  much  excitement  had  worn  him  out. 
He  must  learn  how  to  wait,  be  idle  and  still  wound  up,  like  a 
spring.  That  was  it.  Like  a  spring. 

“There  they  come,”  Goosetree  hissed. 

“Where.?”  he  breathed. 

“A  Susie.  In  front  of  you.” 

Almost  overhead  and  to  the  left  he  saw  the  duck.  The  spring 
in  him  snapped.  He  heard  the  report  of  his  gun,  saw  the  bird 
falter,  fly  for  a  hundred  yards,  and  then  go  down.  He  shot  at 
another  passing  to  his  front,  missed,  shot,  and  missed  again.  He 
tried  to  aim  but  his  eyes  felt  frozen  and  wide  open.  His  gun 
and  Goosetree’s  went  off  together.  The  bird  stopped  short  in 
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flight  and  fell  straight  down.  For  the  first  time  Goosetree  smiled. 

“I  missed  the  second  shot,”  the  boy  said,  and  his  voice  was 
trembling  and  his  throat  dry. 

“You  didn’t  lead  him  enough.  The  air  from  your  load  fanned 
his  tail.” 

“We  both  shot  at  the  same  time.  Think  we  both  got  him.  I 
^expect  you  got  him.” 

“It  was  a  teal,”  Goosetree  said,  glancing  swiftly  around.  The 
sky  seemed  to  open  out  of  his  eyes. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  before  the  next  ducks  flew  over.  At  last 
he  heard,  “There!”  He  grabbed  his  gun,  half  rose.  “Git  down,”  the 
guide  ordered,  and  hastily  put  his  hands  to  his  mouth  and  called, 
the  reedy  imitation  of  the  duck’s  cry  rasping  the  air.  The  call 
seemed  too  urgent  to  the  boy,  faster  than  a  bird  would  make.  The 
birds  dipped  and  turned,  then  flew  away. 

“No  use  aiming.  Whenever  they  see  you,  it’s  too  late.” 

“Did  they  see  me.?” 

“Hell,  yes.  Never  get  up  until  you’re  ready  to  shoot.” 

The  nasal  call  to  death  and  the  sound  of  guns  traveled  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  lake,  gradually  drifted  into  silence  until  the 
whole  world  grew  as  still  as  the  painted  ducks  riding  their  anchors 
in  the  pool  of  rotten  ice.  He  and  the  guide  were  close  enough  to 
touch.  The  intimacy  which  was  not  intimacy  began  to  close  in  on 
him.  He  felt  that  he  ought  to  say  something.  He  said,  “Is  your  son 
going  to  follow  in  your  footsteps,  Mr.  Goosetree.?” 

“Hell,  no.  There’s  no  money  in  guiding.  Soon’s  he’s  old  enough 
I’m  going  to  send  him  to  college.” 

“I  would  think  this  was  a  wonderful  life,”  the  boy  said  in  sur¬ 
prise,  “being  able  to  hunt  or  fish  every  day  and  get  paid  for  it.” 

“It  gits  stale,  up  before  day  freezing  your  balls  off  sloshing 
around  in  this  ice.” 

The  guide  picked  up  a  jug  of  milky  water  and  poured  it  into 
a  pan  and  set  the  pan  on  the  open  mouth  of  the  burner.  “I’ll 
make  us  some  coffee,”  he  said.  “And  we  can  eat.  The  ducks 
won’t  be  back  until  about  eleven  o’clock.  I’ve  noticed  that’s  the 
time  they  been  coming  in.” 

He  measured  the  coffee  and  dumped  it  into  the  water,  took  a 
dirty  rag  and  carefully  wiped  out  two  cups  and  put  them  beside 
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him  Then  he  took  a  spoon  and  began  to  stir  the  coffee  and  blow 
the  coals.  “No,”  he  said,  “it’s  hard  on  you.  I’m  going  to  quit 
it  soon.  I  bought  me  the  finest  summer  house  ever  built  around 
this  lake.  Old  man  Simpkins  built  it,  a  rich  lumberman  from 
Mississippi.  He  spent  eight  thousand  dollars  on  it.  Built  it  of 
pine  and  not  a  knot  in  it,  plumbing,  lights,  frigidaire,  and  good 
water.  I  heard  his  widow  wanted  to  sell  and  I  let  her  know  by 
the  woman  who  looks  after  it  that  I  might,  might,  mind  you,  try 
to  buy  it.  So  old  lady  Simpkins  called  me  long-distance.  And 
I  asked  her  what  she  wanted  for  it,  and  she  commenced  telling 
me  how  much  she’d  put  in  it.  I  cut  her  off.  I  said  I’ll  give  you 
two  thousand  cash  for  it.  She  couldn’t  listen  to  any  such  figure, 
it  was  giving  it  away.  Two  thousand’s  my  offer.  Take  it  or 
leave  it.  She  hung  up  on  me.  But  a  week  later  I  got  a  letter 
from  her  son  saying  his  mother  couldn’t  bear  to  come  up  here 
no  more  since  her  old  man  had  went  away  and  that  they’d  close 
the  deal.”  Goosetree  poured  a  cup  of  coffee  and  handed  it  to  the 
boy.  “I’d  of  give  twenty-five  hundred  as  easy  as  I  give  two  thou¬ 
sand.”  He  unwrapped  a  sandwich.  “I’m  going  to  build  two  cabins, 
put  a  toilet  and  shower  in  ’em,  they’s  eight  rooms  to  the  house, 
and  rent  by  the  week  or  month.  A  man  and  his  wife  can  come  up 
and  fish.  They  come  sometimes  with  women  they  claim  to  be  their 
wives.  There’ll  be  money  in  it.” 

“How  many’d  you  get.?”  a  voice  from  the  lake  asked. 

It  was  Bomar  and  Tommy.  Goosetree  rose.  “Aw,  we  got’m, 
boys.  How  many’d  you  knock  down?” 

“None,”  Tommy  said.  His  face  was  grave  and  averted,  as  though 
still  turned  from  the  incomprehensible  workings  of  Fate. 

“We  shot  twice,  but  they  were  too  high,”  Bomar  added  apolo¬ 
getically. 

Tommy  began  throwing  out  his  decoys. 

“Don’t  throw  them  blocks  out  here,”  Goosetree  said. 

Tommy  rowed  about,  continuing  to  throw  them  out.  He  asked, 
“Don’t  we  work  together?” 

“Hell.  The  quarters  is  too  close.” 

Bomar  said  in  his  slow,  soothing  voice,  “Goosetree,  I  believe  you 
are  afraid  we’ll  outshoot  you.” 

“Who’s  got  the  duck?” 
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“Well,  how  many  did  you  get?” 

“Three,”  Goosetree  said,  his  voice  less  belligerent. 

“I  really  got  one.  Uncle  Bomar.  On  the  nose.” 

“Fine,  kid.” 

“Yes,  sir,  this  boy’s  gonna  knock’m,”  Goosetree  said.  The  boy 
felt  a  glow  of  pleasure.  He  was  beginning  to  think  more  of  his 
guide.  * 

Tommy  masked  his  boat  in  the  grass  behind  the  others. 

“You  want  some  coffee?”  Goosetree  asked. 

“We  got  something  better ’n  coffee,”  Tommy  replied. 

“Here,  take  a  drink,”  Bomar  said. 

Tommy  turned  up  the  bottle.  His  Adam’s  apple  worked  like  a 
piston  as  the  bright  brown  liquid  flowed  down  his  throat.  He 
wiped  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  on  his  sleeve  and  returned  it  casu¬ 
ally.  “Warms  you  better  than  any  charcoal,”  he  said  matter-of- 
factly. 

From  where  he  reclined  in  the  boat  Bomar  took  a  drink.  The 
boy  noticed  it  was  much  less  than  Tommy  took.  “How  about  it, 
Goosetree?”. 

“I  got  ulcers.  Drinking  too  much  in  Arkansas,”  Goosetree  replied. 
“Hod,  but  that  stuff  lightened  you  as  it  went  down.  Set  your 
tail  on  fire.” 

“Kid?” 

“No,  thank  you,  sir.”  The  boy  knew  by  the  way  the  whisky 
was  offered  that  he  was  supposed  to  refuse,  but  he  mightily 
wanted  to  taste  it.  He  drank  his  coffee  instead  and  took  a  bite 
out  of  a  ham  sandwich.  There  was  too  much  bread  for  the  meat 
and  he  threw  away  the  top  slice. 

“My  daddy  tole  me  to  stay  out’n  Arkansas,”  Goosetree  continued. 

“Ain’t  nothing  there,”  Tommy  added  sourly. 

“I  went  over  there  to  a  duck-calling  contest  oncet.  I  called  as 
purty  as  ever  you  please.”  Goosetree  added  bitterly,  “They  give 
the  prize  to  a  eleven-year-old  boy.” 

“Ain’t  nothing  for  nobody  in  Arkansas,”  Tommy  said. 

The  boy  tried  another  sandwich,  peanut  butter  and  jelly  spread 
together  on  the  bread.  It  tasted  good.  At  least  it  wasn’t  so  dry. 
He  finished  his  coffee  and  felt  better  for  the  food. 

“Tommy,  where  are  these  duck  you  called  me  about?” 
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Tommy  looked  shocked  at  the  question  and  glanced  over  the 
lake  toward  the  woods.  “They’re  roosting  on  the  reserve,”  he  said. 

“Government  birds,  eh?”  Bomar  said.  “Well,  they’ll  sit  on 
their  fat  asses  until  we  starve  to  death.” 

Tommy  looked  even  more  serious.  “They’ll  come  out  after  a 
while,”  he  said. 

“That  was  humor,  Applegate.  You  wouldn’t  recognize  it,  though. 
It  bore  no  reference  to  fornication.” 

Bomar  drank  again  and  passed  the  whisky  to  his  guide.  Tommy 
took  it  and  turned  it  up  in  one  motion.  He  swallowed  like  a  thirsty 
man  drinking  water.  “That’s  seven  times  seven,”  he  said.  “What 
does  it  make?” 

“You  drunk,”  Bomar  replied. 

“It’ll  make  you  holler.”  He  opened  his  mouth  and  his  voice 
rang  lustily  over  the  lake. 

Bomar  examined  his  companion’s  face  for  a  moment.  Apple- 
gate,”  he  said,  “if  you  had  rings  in  your  ears,  you’d  look  like  a 
damn  pirate.” 

Tommy  shouted  again._“Hi-yo!” 

The  boy  thought  he  did  look  like  a  pirate,  anyway  like  a  for¬ 
eigner,  the  way  his  eyes  didn’t  suit  his  rough,  swarthy  features 
but  looked  both  boldly  and  evasively  at  the  same  time.  With 
Mr.  Goosetree  it  was  different.  He  looked  like  a  guide  ought  to 
look,  although  he  was  a  little  small  and  didn  t  think  much  of 
guiding,  which  was  a  disappointment  the  boy  didn  t  explore  but 
which  lay  uneasily  in  the  back  of  his  head.  But  Tommy  at  least 
was  human  and  it  was  somehow  because  of  his  eyes.  AVatching 
the  sky,  they  absorbed  it  like  a  blotter.  Maybe  it  was  this  which 
made  him  seem  always  on  guard.  When  Mr.  Goosetree  looked  at 
the  sky,  he  skinned  it. 

“Hi-yo!”  Tommy  shouted  again.  As  if  suddenly  spent  by  the 
shouting,  he  said,  “My  daddy  was  a  Jew  and  my  mother  an  Indian. 
Now  ain’t  that  a  hell  of  a  combination  ? 

He  had  half  turned  away.  Bomar  looked  at  him  but  said  nothing. 
Tommy  continued  in  a  conversational  tone;  He  used  to  trade  up 
and  down  this  country.  I  reckon  he  made  a  pretty  good  living 
until  he  took  to  drinking.  When  I  was  a  shirttail  boy,  he’d  come  in 
on  Satday  nights  and  run  all  of  us  out  of  the  house.  I  sort  of  liked 
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it  in  summer,  like  a  kid  will.  My  mother  would  bed  us  down  in 
the  leaves  and  moss.  It  didn’t  seem  to  worry  her  much.  I  reckon 
Indians  are  sort  o£  used  to  the  woods.  There  was  generally  plenty  to 
eat.  She  made  a  good  truck  patch.  She’d  take  the  littlest  one  and 
go  out  in  the  corn  when  it  was  tosselling  and  sing  to  it.  Home¬ 
sick  kind  of  a  singing.  As  I  got  older,  I  didn’t  like  it  so  much. 
Looked  like  he  didn  t  do  so  well  trading.  He’d  come  in  during 
the  week  drunk  and  beat  her  up.  She  never  hollered,  but  if  he 
tried  to  take  his  scantling  to  one  of  us  young-uns,  she’d  scratch 
and  bite  him  like  a  cat. 

“I  was  about  eleven,  I  guess.  We  still  had  plenty  to  eat,  well,  not 
a  plenty,  but  enough.  She  always  managed  to  keep  us  in  victuals, 
but  we  was  all  ragged.  It  takes  money  to  buy  clothes.  He  wasn’t 
doing  no  trading  at  all,  except  he’d  take  her  corn  and  swap  it 
for  licker.  Well,  he  come  a  night  of  the  worst  blizzard  that  ever 
you  saw,  mean  drunk  and  dirty.  He  looked  like  he’d  been  laying  out 
for  a  week.  He  commenced  cussin’  and  stumbling  around  and 
hollered,  ‘Clear  all  these  half-breeds  outer  here.’  I  said,  ‘Daddy,  I 
don’t  aim  to  go  out  in  no  blizzard.’  His  red  eyes  kind  of  bulged  at 
tnc.  He  picked  a  old  table  leg  that  was  laying  around  and  come 
toward  me.  I  raised  the  gun.  He  still  kept  coming.  I  let  him  have 
it  right  in  the  belly.”  Tommy’s  voice  ceased.  He  said  after  a  while, 
“Sober,  he  wasn’t  no  mean-natured  kind  of  a  man.” 

Without  saying  anything  Bomar  passed  the  whisky  over  to 
Tommy.  Nobody  spoke  again  for  a  long  while,  Goosetree  had 
covered  himself  up  and  gone  to  sleep.  Bomar  lay  back,  reclining 
in  the  boat.  The  day  had  advanced,  but  there  was  no  sun  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  cold.  The  frozen  clouds  stretched  tight  across  the  sky. 
After  a  while  the  boy  became  conscious  of  Bomar’s  soothing  voice. 
It  flowed  too  smoothly.  It  was  getting  confidential.  He  recog¬ 
nized  the  signs.  Miserable  from  the  cold  and  the  long,  trying 
wait,  he  felt  the  shoot  would  be  a  failure.  Nobody  would  watch 
for  the  ducks,  maybe  there  wouldn’t  be  any  more  to  come  in.  He 
felt  the  need  to  stand  up.  It  was  a  little  less  cold  up  in  the  air. 
There  was  not  a  duck  in  the  sky.  He  looked  down  and  his  blood 
danced.  Three  were  playing  in  the  water  before  a  jutting  strip  of 
the  grass,  “Look,  Tommy,”  he  cried. 

“Mud  hens,”  Tommy  said,  and  sat  back  down. 
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Bomar  had  turned  where  he  lay.  His  eyes  were  gay.  “What,” 
he  asked,  “would  the  old  boy,  what’s  his  name,  Menelaus,  say  if 
he  knew  his  grandson  had  taken  a  mud  hen  for  a  duck  ?  The  pious 
Menelaus,  our  noble  ancestor,  unequaled  in  the  arts  of  field  and 
stream  and  Ovid’s  pupil.  What  would  he  say,  kid?” 

He  was  too  surprised  to  say  anything — Bomar  wondering  about 
Grandfather  Laus,  too,  for  it  was  plain  that  he  only  pretended  to 
recollect  his  name.  .  .  . 

“Never,  oh,  never,  would  that  nonpareil,  that  prince  among 
men,  that  cock  of  the  walk,  have  mistaken  a  mud  hen  for  a  duck. 
Or  so  we’re  told.  What  I  like,  Applegate,  about  this  revered 
ancestor  of  mine  and  the  kid’s  was  his  timing.  Now  I  know 
that  timing  is  everything,  but  damn  if  I  can  bring  it  off.  But 
this  guy  Menelaus  did.  When  he  was  young,  he  went  the  rounds. 
When  it  came  time  to  settle  down,  he  didn’t  settle,  but  nobody 
held  it  against  him,  least  of  all  his  large  female  connection.  He 
hunted  when  he  wanted  to,  he  had  plenty  of  money,  he  played 
the  races,  and  was  a  family  man  all  at  the  same  time.  He  was  a 
genius,  Applegate.  And  while  he  stepped  high,  wide,  and  hand¬ 
some,  his  Helen  stayed  at  home  making  quilts  and  raising  his 
young.  That’s  the  way  to  do  it,  Applegate.  Be  fruitful  and  multiply. 
And  don’t  forget  the  quilts.  He  didn’t.  He  made  it  a  point  to 
keep  her  in  fresh  patterns,  just  in  case  .  .  .  And  then  when  he  had 
dropped  all  the  grains  of  corn  from  one  jar  to  the  other  and  it 
was  time  to  change’m  back,  he  saw  the  light.  At  a  camp  meeting 
at  Walnut  Grove  the  dove,  not  the  kind  you’re  thinking  about, 
Applegate,  but  the  blessed,  the  miraculous  dove,  came  bearing  jthe 
twig  of  salvation.”  He  paused.  His  voice  had  grown  harder  as  he 
spoke.  “Don’t  take  it  hard,  kid,  you’re  not  the  first  to  take  a 
wooden  nickel.” 

He  couldn’t  make  heads  or  tails  of  what  his  uncle  was  saying. 
What  did  a  wooden  nickel  have  to  do  with  it?  It  was  very  im¬ 
portant.  He  could  tell  by  Bomar’s  voice.  Before  he  could  try  to 
figure  it  out.  Tommy  interrupted. 

“There  was  a  lady  here  fishing  once  named  Helen,”  Tommy 
said.  “She  come  here  with  a  doctor  from  Chicago.  They  claimed 
they  was  married,  but  I  been  rowing  a  long  time.  These  two 
didn’t  much  care  whether  they  caught  anything  or  not.  She  wasn’t 
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having  much  luck  and  I  said — I  'wasn’t  thinking  anything — ‘diddle 
on  this  side.’  I  meant  her  hook,  of  course,  and  she  said,  ‘What? 
Right  there?’  and  giggled.  You  know,  it  was  the  way  she  giggled. 
And  the  doctor,  he  laughed  too.  They  did  a  sight  of  loose  laugh¬ 
ing.”  Tommy  leaned  over  and  stirred  the  charcoal  in  the  burner. 
“When  I  first  took  up  guiding  people,  didn’t  no  women  come  here 
to  hunt  or  fish.” 

Bomar  raised  his  bottle.  “Here’s  to  Argive  Helen  and  all  her  kin.” 

The  boy  felt  the  boat  move.  Goosetree  was  awake  and  staring 
at  Bomar’s  large,  well-wrapped  body.  “Look  at  him,”  he  said, 
“laying  over  there  like  a  fattening  hog.” 

Far  away,  over  near  the  island,  a  lone  gun  shot  once.  It  made 
no  more  noise  than  a  popgun,  but  the  men  in  the  two  boats  grew 
very  quiet.  Then  all  rose  to  their  feet.  Goosetree  took  out  his 
watch.  “Eleven-twenty,”  he  said. 

The  importunate  duck  calls,  still  at  a  distance,  now  buzzed 
like  insects.  More  guns  went  off  over  by  the  reserve.  The  firing 
was  scattered.  Then  somebody  said,  “Get  down.”  The  boy  didn’t 
see  anything,  and  he  got  panicky.  “Coming  over  you.”  “Where, 
where?”  he  asked  in  a  tight  voice.  And  then  all  four  of  them 
were  shooting  furiously.  He  thought  he  hit  one  but  he  wasn’t 
sure.  Two  of  the  ducks  turned  and  flew  over  a  blind  across  the 
channel.  The  hunters  there  shot  up  a  lot  of  shells  but  the  ducks 
went  on  their  way.  Goosetree  called  out,  “You  want  my  gun?” 
His  voice  was  taunting  and  cheerful.  “You  can  have  my  gun  if 
you  want  it.” 

“How  about  that  for  shooting,  Applegate?”  Bomar  asked.  His 
voice  was  even  and  full. 

“Boy,  you  stopped  him.” 

“Didn’t  I  stop  him,  though?” 

“Did  you?  A  mallard  too.” 

“Purty  good  shooting,”  Goosetree  said.  “But  look  over  here  in 
the  water.” 

“Here’s  where  to  look,”  Tommy  called  back.  “Them  ducks 
jest  killed  theyselves,  but  we  had  to  shoot  to  bring’m  down.” 

“Hell.” 

“We’re  hitting  them,  ain’t  we?”  Bomar  said. 

“Watch  it,  boys,”  Goosetree  snapped. 
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Down  in  the  boat  Tommy  was  calling.  The  hunters  across  the 
channel  called.  The  boy  crouched  and  watched  the  bird,  the  bend¬ 
ing  wings,  the  red  feet  drawn  in.  .  .  .  The  duck  dipped  and 
dived  toward  the  water.  The  world  vanished.  There  was  nothing 
but  space,  a  streak  in  space.  The  moving  bolt  was  all.  His  ears 
crashed,  the  thud  against  his  shoulder,  another  crash,  the  red 
feet  gashed  the  white  breast.  The  dead  body  dropped  and  the 
world  was. 

“Not  bad,  kid.” 

“I  think  you  got  him.  Uncle  Bomar.” 

“Hard  to  say.  We  shot  together.” 

The  two  of  them,  the  boy  and  his  uncle,  were  alone  in  the 
boat.  They  watched  the  guides  row  from  place  to  place,  gather¬ 
ing  in  the  ducks.  At  last  the  long,  full  day  was  over.  Behind  the 
island  the  darkness  crouched.  As  if  sensing  the  hunters  could  no 
longer  shoot,  the  ducks  now  lighted  everywhere  around  them. 
“God,  God!”  Bomar  whispered.  Then  the  guides  turned  their  boat 
about.  It  sped  toward  the  hunters.  Quietly  the  water  parted  about 
the  prow,  quietly  closed  behind  the  rippling  wake.  No  sign  of 
passage  marred  its  surface — waiting  to  receive  the  falling  night. 

“It’s  been  a  good  shoot,”  Bomar  said  evenly.  “But  it’s  over.” 

The  boy  turned  toward  his  uncle.  What  he  saw  made  him  raise 
his  hand,  as  though  for  support.  Bomar  stood  erect  and  waiting. 
His  eyes  were  regarding  the  boy:  they  were  the  eyes  in  the 
mahogany  frame. 
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As  SOON  after  five-thirty  as  she  could  do  so,  without  appearing 
greedy,  Miss  Trawley  put  on  her  hat,  locked  her  room  door,  and 
went  down  in  the  elevator  to  the  hotel’s  Coffee  Shop.  The  good 
dinner  smells  were  beginning  to  come  from  behind  the  counter. 
Louise  had  arrived  and  donned  her  pink  uniform.  All  was  in  readi¬ 
ness  and  waiting. 

“Good  evening.  Miss  Belle,”  said  Louise,  pulling  out  the  ac¬ 
customed  chair  at  Miss  Trawley ’s  little  table. 

“Well,  good  evening  to  you,  my  dear.  And  how  are  you?”  Miss 
Trawley  brought  out  her  best  smile,  her  “company”  smile,  for 
Louise.  Anxiously  she  watched  Louise’s  expression  as  the  girl 
made  her  usual  quick  survey  of  Miss  Trawley’s  dress,  hat,  and 
complexion.  Approval  shone  forth.  Thank  fortune!  For  Miss 
Trawley  had  attempted  something  daringly  new  at  the  neckline 
today — a  little  bunch  of  artificial  arbutus  instead  of  the  eternal 
black  velvet  ribbon.  “Is  this  too  gay  for  me?”  she  now  asked, 
touching  her  hand  to  the  flowers. 

“Oh,  my,  no!  Very  becoming.  Miss  Belle.  You  look  fine.” 

“Truly?”  Miss  Trawley  brightened  up.  “I  was  so  in  fears - ” 

She  sat  down,  and  Louise  pushed  the  chair  forward  to  just  the 
right  closeness  to  the  table,  so  that  Miss  Trawley  could  eat,  yet  have 
support  for  her  weak  back  at  the  same  time. 

“And  now  what  will  it  be  first?”  Louise  asked.  “The  grapefruit’s 
elegant  tonight.” 

“Is  it,  dear?” 
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‘Or  you  could  have  soup.  We  have  that  Scotch  barley— but 
there’s  a  lot  of  pepper  in  it.” 

Miss  Trawley  made  a  face. 

“If  I  were  you  I’d  take  either  the  grapefruit  or  the  tomato  cock¬ 
tail,”  said  Louise. 

“Oh,  mercy— now  which.?”  Her  fingers  to  her  cheek.  Miss 
Trawley  turned  over  in  her  imagination  the  possibilities  of  both 
foods.  The  grapefruit  would  last  longer,  prolong  the  happy  hour 
of  dining.  Yet  the  tomato  cocktail  would  be  more  stimulating. 
Meanwhile  Louise  stood  attentively  waiting,  her  own  face  also 
concentrated  over  the  problem. 

“Grapefruit,”  Louise  finally  decided. 

“Yes!”  Relief  shone  in  Miss  Trawley’s  eyes.  “If  you  say  so,  my 
dear.” 

Louise  brought  water  and  the  grapefruit  and  helped  Miss  Trawley 
arrange  the  big  dinner  napkin  the  way  she  liked  it— spread  out 
over  the  edge  of  the  table  and  coming  like  a  hill  down  into  her 
lap,  to  protect  her  nice  dress. 

Miss  Trawley  looked  eagerly  into  Louise’s  young,  kind  face. 
“Well,  well,”  she  began,  “such  a  day  as  I’ve  had!” 

“Um  huh.?  Good  or  bad?” 

‘Well - ”  Miss  Trawley  took  the  first  little  morsel  of  her  grape¬ 

fruit.  “Oh — delicious!”  she  exclaimed.  “So  tart  and  nice.” 

“They’re  good  plump  fruit.” 

Little  rivulets  of  cool  delight  began  to  run  through  Miss  Trawley. 
“I’ll  be  very  sorry  when  this  is  gone,”  she  said  wistfully. 

“Just  take  your  time.  Enjoy  it,”  said  Louise.  She  started  aw^y. 
“Yes  indeed.  I’ve  had  quite  a  day,”  said  Miss  Trawley,  reaching 
out  a  hand  to  detain  Louise.  “Those  cousins,  you  know,  my  father’s 
third  cousins - ” 

“Those  the  ones  from  Nyack  or  someplace?” 

“No,  no,”  said  Miss  Trawley  with  impatience.  “Montclair,  it  is.” 
“Oh,  yes,”  said  Louise. 

“Ruth,  the  married  daughter,  has  just  had  a  dreadfully  serious 
operation  and  isn’t  expected  to  live,  so  that  leaves  the  grandmother 

with  the  three  babies,  you  see - ” 

“H’m,  too  bad,”  said  Louise. 

“It’s  sad,  you  know.  A  very  pretty  woman,  too,  they  say.  Though 
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I  never  saw  her,  of  course.  But  the  mother,  that  s  Mrs.  Harris,  I 
did  see  her  once,  before  my  father  passed  away.  But  we’re  not 
very  close.  They’re  Methodists,  of  all  things!  I  wouldn’t  know  how 
they  ever  happened  to  be  Methodists,  would  you?  Through  the 
husband,  I  suppose.” 

“Well,  it  takes  all  kinds - ”  put  in  Louise  sympathetically. 

“But  naturally  we’re  all  Presbyterians,  the  whqle  line,  on  both 
sides.  I  was  thunderstruck  when  I  learned  these  Harris  cousins 
were  Methodists-— how  it  came  out  was  that  Roy,  the  second  son, 
went  into  the  ministry,  and  he’s  now  the  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
M.  E.  church  of  a  place  called  Taunton.” 

“After  all,”  said  Louise,  “these  different  denominations— what 
harm  is  there?  I  guess  we  all  believe  in  just  the  one  Lord  Jesus.” 

“Yes,”  said  Miss  Trawley  reluctantly.  But  she  wished  Louise 
wouldn’t  say  such  things— coming  out  plump  with  the  Saviour’s 
name  in  the  middle  of  a  conversation!  It  was  the  darling  girl’s  one 
flaw.  “So  when  this  nice  long  letter  from  Cousin  Flora  came  this 
morning,”  she  continued,  “I  had  to  sit  down  and  answer  it,  and  that 
took  me  quite  a  time,  and  then  I  went  out  and  had  my  hair 
washed - ” 

“Looks  lovely  too,”  said  Louise. 

“Does  it  really?”  Miss  Trawley’s  face  turned  radiant.  “Thank 
you.  Did  Esther  give  me  a  good  curl,  do  you  think?” 

“Dandy.”  Miss  Trawley  had  by  now  squeezed  all  the  juice  out 
of  her  grapefruit,  and  Louise  brought  her  a  fingerbowl  and  a  paper 
napkin. 

“What  would  I  do  without  you,  Louise?”  Miss  Trawley  asked,  as 
usual. 

Louise  laughed.  “Our  girls  are  all  nice,”  she  said.  “Any  one  of 
them  would - ” 

“No,  no,  you  take  such  specially  good  care  of  me,”  said  Miss 
Trawley  happily. 

Louise  began  to  read  from  the  menu  card.  “Now  next  what’re  we 
going  to  have?”  she  asked.  “How  would  you  like  a  nice  broiled  lamb 
chop  tonight.  Miss  Belle?” 

“Oh— I  would  and  I  wouldn’t,  dear.  They’re  skimpy  little  things, 
aren’t  they?  Gone  in  one  swallow.” 
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“Well,  let’s  see,  then — chicken  liver  omelet,  no.  Fried  oysters,  no 
indeed - ” 

“Horrors!”  cried  Miss  Trawley. 

“Here’s  what  you  want,”  announced  Louise  quickly.  “Hungarian 
goulash!” 

“Mercies!  Whatever  is  it.?” 

“It’s  a  good  stew,  all  brown  and  nice,  all  tender  pieces - ” 

Miss  Trawley  looked  up  trustfully  into  Louise’s  eyes.  “If  you 
say  it’s  good,”  she  agreed. 

Louise  nodded  and  darted  off. 

Miss  Trawley  always  begrudged  these  intervals  when  Louise  was 
away  from  the  table.  She  followed  with  her  eyes  the  thin,  quick- 
moving  young  body,  so  agile,  so  willing — such  a  stanch  protector! 
When  Louise  stepped  out  of  her  line  of  vision  Miss  Trawley  felt 
all  alone  and  frightened  in  the  Coffee  Shop.  Like  life,  the  Coffee 
Shop  was  too  full  of  strangers,  intent  upon  their  own  affairs,  with 
never  a  moment  to  spare  for  a  friendly  little  chat.  There  were  three 
or  four  other  pink-uniformed  waitresses,  and  Miss  Trawley  had  tried 
them  all  before  she  found  Louise.  Young,  pert  little  snips,  they 
were — except  for  the  old  fat  one  with  big,  coarse  arms  which  took 
away  one’s  appetite.  No,  there  was  nobody  like  Louise,  for  this 
supreme,  high  moment  of  the  day — the  dinner  hour.  .  .  . 

Ah,  there  Louise  came  into  view  again,  her  face  serious  with 
the  importance  of  Miss  Trawley’s  dinner  plate.  She  set  it  down, 
steaming  hot,  then  hurried  away  and  brought  Miss  Trawley’s  glass 
of  milk.  “Look  good.?”  she  asked. 

“Beautiful.  Oh,  just  a  picture!”  sighed  Miss  Trawley.  But  not*a 
bite  would  she  eat  until  Louise  came  back  again,  bringing  the 
roll  and  little  ball  of  butter.  “Louise,  you  know  that  blue  dress  of 
mine.?”  she  began,  lifting  her  fork  to  take  the  first  piece  of  meat. 

“Yes,”  said  Louise. 

Miss  Trawley  paused  and  shut  her  eyes,  the  better  to  savor  the 
fine  tender  bite  of  meat.  She  sighed  with  bliss. 

“I  know  the  dress,”  said  Louise — “the  one  with  the  cute  little 
white  lace  on  the  collar.” 

“No”  Miss  Trawley  looked  at  Louise  with  disappointment. 
“Why,  Louise,  that  dress  I  gave  to  the  rummage  sale  last  October 
—  don’t  you  remember  ?  It  got  all  torn  under  the  arms - ” 
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“Oh,  yes,  so  it  did.” 

“I’m  referring  to  my  peacock-blue  silk,  the  one  you  always  say 
makes  me  look  so  thin.” 

“Oh,  yes,  yes,  of  course,”  said  Louise  hastily.  “Very  becoming.” 

“Well,  what  would  you  think  of  my  taking  the  sleeves  out  of 
that  dress  and  wearing  just  little  guimpes  with  it?” 

Louise  considered  this,  while  Miss  Trawley  w^ched  her  face 
closely.  “Why  would  you  take  out  the  sleeves?”  Louise  asked. 

“Oh— -just  for  something  to  do.  And  to  make  a  change,  just  for 
variety,”  said  Miss  Trawley.  “Or  do  you  think,  maybe,  that  a 
guimpe  wouldn’t  be  quite  the  thing— for  an  old  lady  like  me?”  She 
looked  pleadingly  at  Louise. 

“Old?''  said  Louise.  “You?" 

Miss  Trawley  laughed  delightedly.  “Well,  if  you  think  not — I 

know  I  don’t  feel  old - ”  She  looked  down  at  her  hands,  with  their 

pretty  rings.  Her  hands  were  still  so  white,  still  without  a  wrinkle 
— and  keeping  them  well-manicured  gave  her  such  a  nice  long  visit 
once  a  week  with  Esther  at  the  beauty  parlor.  “But  it’s  lovely  to 
hear  you  say  ■so,  j  ust  the  same.”  She  put  one  of  her  hands  affection¬ 
ately  on  Louise’s  arm.  “You’re  such  a  comfort  to  me,  Louise.”  In¬ 
deed,  just  touching  the  warm  young  flesh  of  Louise’s  arm  gave  her 
a  cozy,  homelike  feeling — as  if  she  had  someone  close  to  her.  “You 
know,”  she  confided,  “would  you  believe  it?  All  day  long  I  do  so 
look  forward  to  my  dinner,  because  you — well,  you — ^you’re  so  in¬ 
terested,  that’s  the  thing!” 

Louise  took  the  liberty  of  patting  Miss  Trawley’s  hand.  “I’ve 
always  liked  to  see  you  enjoy  your  dinner.  Miss  Belle,”  she  said 
kindly.  “That’s  been  one  of  the  nicest - ” 

“And  then  your  calling  me  ‘Miss  Belle,’  ”  Miss  Trawley  added. 

“The  way  that  brings  back - There’s  nobody  else  living  now  who 

ever  gives  my  first  name  a  thought!” 

“Honestly?”  Louise  asked.  “It’s  just  because  I  used  to  hear  your 
father - ” 

“Why,  the  name  Belle  is  just  as  much  me  as  my  own  fingers  or 
my  face.  When  I  hear  ‘Belle’  I  think  my  mother  or  my  father  is 
close  to  me  again.” 

“Fine.  That’s  fine.”  Louise  took  a  glance  over  her  shoulder.  “I’m 
sorry.  Miss  Belle,”  she  said,  “but  somebody’s  at  my  second  table.” 
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“Oh,  botheration!”  said  Miss  Trawley,  releasing  the  girl’s  arm. 
“Mind  you  don’t  stay  long!” 

This  was  one  o£  the  bitter  moments  for  Miss  Trawley — this  hav¬ 
ing  to  share  Louise.  She  watched  her  stand  attentively  at  the  tables 
of  other  people,  make  suggestions,  serve  water,  rolls,  and  butter, 
smile — a  graceful  little  pink  flower.  Miss  Trawley  often  thought, 
among  a  lot  of  nasty  thorns.  As  the  Coffee  Shop  began  to  fill  up, 
Louise  had  to  move  faster  and  faster,  spreading  her  attentions  out 
over  six  tables.  Miss  Trawley  continued  to  eat  her  goulash  slowly 
and  with  great  relish,  but  now  she  felt  the  full,  deadly  weight  of 
her  loneliness.  Louise  standing  warmly  at  her  side  was  one  thing; 
Louise  racing  around,  seen  only  now  and  then,  like  flickering  sun¬ 
light,  was  almost  worse  than  no  Louise.  Ah,  if  she  could  only  trap 
her,  put  her  in  a  cage  somehow,  and  live  in  the  glory  of  her  warmth! 

She  looked  at  Louise  so  imploringly  that  the  girl  came  over  to 
the  table  at  once.  “Something  not  good?”  Louise  asked  anxiously. 

Miss  Trawley  shook  her  head.  “No,”  she  said  sadly,  “it’s  not 
the  food.” 

Louise  filled  the  water  glass  and  slipped  another  pat  of  butter 
onto  her  butter  plate.  “Enjoy  your  good  dinner  now,”  she  urged. 

“I  got  a  new  book  today  from  the  circulating  library,”  said  Miss 
Trawley,  speaking  rapidly.  “I  think  I’m  going  to  like  it.  It’s - ” 

“Good!”  said  Louise.  But  it  was  evident  that  she  was  again  on  the 
wing,  for  she  was  edging  away  as  she  spoke. 

“Now  where  are  you  off  to?”  asked  Miss  Trawley. 

“All  my  tables  are  full  now,”  Louise  explained.  “But  I’ll  be  back 

in  a  second.  If  you  want  anything - ”  She  stooped  over  and  spok£ 

in  Miss  Trawley’s  ear.  “If  you  want  anything.  Miss  Belle,  just  holler!” 

They  both  laughed.  This  was  their  regular  dinnertime  joke.  The 
notion  of  the  dignified  Miss  Trawley  suddenly  letting  out  a  loud 
“holler”  in  the  big  Coffee  Shop  seemed  very  droll  indeed. 

After  Louise  had  gone.  Miss  Trawley  continued  to  laugh  silently 
to  herself — as  she  sometimes  did  up  in  her  room  in  bed,  at  night. 
But,  just  as  in  her  bed,  the  laughter  gradually  turned  into  some¬ 
thing  more  serious  and  uncontrolled-^like  the  rhythmic  underbeat 
of  a  sob. 

“If  I  ‘want  anything!’”  she  thought  bitterly,  touching  her  hand 
unconsciously  to  the  little  bunch  of  arbutus  at  her  throat.  “What 
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do  I  want?  Something!”  Was  it  warmth,  or  her  childhood  back 
again,  or  perhaps  some  new,  strange,  unknown  delight  which  she 
would  never  have?  But  meanwhile,  i£  only  she  just  had  somebody 
to  talk  to,  somebody  for  sure,  all  the  time  ,  .  . 

Lingeringly  she  finished  the  last  delicious  morsel  of  meat  and 
laid  down  her  knife  and  fork.  Another  beautiful  dinner  almost 

over!  * 

Louise  came  with  good  news.  “Charlotte  russe  tonight!”  she 
announced. 

“Oh,  Louise!”  Miss  Trawley  clasped  her  hands  with  pleasure. 

“Um  huh,  I  kept  it  as  a  surprise  till  you  were  all  through.” 

“Louise - ”  Miss'  Trawley  arrested  one  of  the  busy  hands  as  it 

reached  for  her  empty  plate. 

“Yes,  Miss  Belle?”  But  Miss  Trawley  could  feel  the  muscles  tug¬ 
ging  under  her  hand,  eager  to  be  off  and  away. 

“Louise,  do  you  ever  feel  like  making  a  change?”  Miss  Trawley 
asked  abruptly. 

“Leave  here,  do  you  mean?”  asked  Louise.  A  blush  spread  over 
her  face.  . 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  receive  here  by  way  of  salary,”  said  Miss 
Trawley,  speaking  hastily  to  get  sordid  matters  out  of  the  way, 
“but  I  hope  I  could  make  that  right.  And  I  keep  thinking— if  only 
I  could  have  you,  Louise  dear,  just  for  a  companion,  just  for  my 
own - ” 

“Oh,  Miss  Belle!”  A  stricken  look  appeared  on  Louise’s  face.  Little 
fine  wrinkles  which  Miss  Trawley  had  never  noticed  before  showed 
out  all  over  her  forehead.  “I’d  have  liked  that  fine — certainly 
appreciate  it,  but - ” 

“We  can  go  to  matinees  together!”  added  Miss  Trawley.  “Just 
the  two  of  us,  you  and  I!” 

“Oh,  no.  Miss  Belle.”  Louise  set  down  the  butter  plate  she  had 
taken  up,  and  stood  hovering  over  Miss  Trawley  as  though  to  pro¬ 
tect  her  from  a  coming  blow.  “I  am  making  a  change.  Miss  Belle,” 
she  said.  “At  the  end  of  the  week  I’m — well,  you  wouldn’t  be¬ 
lieve  it,  but  honestly.  I’m  getting  married.  Mel” 

Miss  Trawley  could  not  speak. 

“That’s  the  truth,”  said  Louise.  “Only  three  more  days  here— 
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and  then  I’m  through.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  tomorrow  night  after 
you’d  had  your  dessert.  But  now - ” 

“No,  Louise,  no— no - ”  moaned  Miss  Trawley. 

“I  know.  Miss  Belle.”  Louise  spoke  soothingly  and  apologetically. 
“And  before  you’ve  had  your  charlotte  russe  too!  I’d  rather  cut  off 
my  right  hand  than  tell  you — but  that’s  how  it  is.  And  he  s  he  s  so 
nice,  you  know.  He’s  4F,  but  he’s  in  it  just  the  same,  only  non¬ 
combat.  He’s  stationed  in  Washington,  D.C.  I’m  going  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  to  live!  Oh,  my— he’s  su/elll”  Louise’s  face  was  now 
all  lighted  up  with  an  animation  Miss  Trawley  had  never  seen  on 
it  before.  She  was  like  a  new  Louise.  Instead  of  reflecting  Miss 
Trawley  in  the  old  warm  way,  she  was  now  radiating  Louise. 

“Shame  on  you,  Louise!”  Miss  Trawley  turned  her  head  away 
from  this  spectacle  of  joy.  “If  you  can  prefer  a  nasty  man,”  she  was 
going  to  say;  but  her  tongue  failed  her.  “I’m  sure  I  hope  you’ll 
be  very  happy,”  she  said,  the  words  coming  out  automatically. 

“Oh,  thank  you.  Miss  Belle!  Ralph,  his  name’s  Ralph!” 

Miss  Trawley  took  the  glowing  hand  which  flew  eagerly  into 
hers.  But  now— though  given  so  freely— Louise’s  hand  did  not  feel 
the  same  to  Miss  Trawley.  Like  a  tinseled  grate,  it  communicated 
no  true  heat.  And  she,  out  in  the  cold— what  was  to  become  of 
her  now?  **You  may  omit  my  charlotte  russe,  Louise,  she  said, 
rising  from  the  table  so  suddenly  that  the  big  napkin  fell  to  the  floor. 

She  made  her  way  blindly  out  of  the  terrifying  Coffee  Shop. 


BLACK  SECRET 
by  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings 
From  The  New  Yorher 


The  shutters  were  drawn  in  the  parlor  against  the  afternoon  sun. 
June  lay  heavy  on  the  street  outside,  but  the  room  was  dark  and 
cool.  Hummingbirds  droned  in  the  honeysuckle  over  the  window. 
The  fragrance  filtered  through  the  shutters.  Dickie  flattened  his 
face  against  the  rose-patterned  Brussels  carpet.  It  was  pleasantly 
harsh  and  faintly  dusty.  He  moved  his  cheek  to  the  smoothness  of 
his  picture  book.  The  page  was  smooth  and  slippery.  He  lay  com¬ 
fortably,  imagining  that  the  painted  lion  under  him  was  alive  and 
his  friend.  He  shook  his  loose,  tucked  blouse  and  pretended  that  the 
lion  was  breathing  against  him.  He  wished  that  it  was  night,  when 
the  new  gas  lights  would  flare  from  their  brass  pipes  on  the  wall, 
for  their  yellow  flickering  made  the  lion’s  eyes  move  and  shine.  He 
lifted  his  head.  The  double  doors  of  the  parlor  were  sliding  open. 
He  heard  his  mother  speak. 

“The  garden  party  was  lovely,  Mrs.  Tipton.  But  aren’t  you  ex¬ 
hausted?” 

Dickie  thinned  himself  to  a  shadow.  If  he  were  quiet,  they  might 
let  him  stay  while  they  talked.  There  was  an  excitement  in  his 
mother’s  talk  in  this  room  with  Mrs.  Tipton  that  he  heard  no  other- 
place  and  with  no  other  person.  The  women  came  into  the  parlor 
and  Mammy  Dee  closed  the  folding  doors  after  them.  His  mother 
saw  him.  She  had  on  her  flowered  organdie  with  the  ruffled  flounces. 
They  touched  his  ankle  as  she  rustled  past  him. 

She  said,  “Speak  to  Mrs.  Tipton,  Dickie.” 

He  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  jerked  his  head  and  put  out  his 
hand. 
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Mrs.  Tipton  said,  “Precious.  And  how  is  Master  Merrill  today?” 

“I’m  reading  my  book,”  he  said. 

She  said,  “Precious.” 

He  flopped  down  hurriedly  on  the  rug  and  began  turning  the 
pages  of  the  book.  He  sank  himself  in  it,  hopefully. 

His  mother  said,  “Straight  chairs  are  more  comfortable  when  it’s 
warm,  aren’t  they?  Take  this  one.  .  .  .  Oh,  the  party  was  beautiful!” 

The  room  was  an  empty  box  waiting  to  be  filled. 

“Thank  you.” 

His  mother  said,  “I  see  you  had  Lulu  Wilson  again  to  help,” 

His  heart  beat  rapidly.  They  were  beginning.  They  would  forge^ 
him. 

Mrs.  Tipton  said,  “She’s  marvelous  help  for  that  sort  of  thing. 
Of  course  no  one  could  have  her  around  steadily.  You  know - ” 

“I  know.” 

His  mother’s  voice  held  the  vibration  of  the  secret. 

Mrs.  Tipton  said,  “You  couldn’t  have  Judge  Wimberley  knock¬ 
ing  at  your  back  door.” 

His  mother  said  breathlessly,  “Judge  Wimberley?” 

“He’s  the  latest.” 

Turning  his  head  casually,  Dickie  saw  Mrs.  Tipton  lean  forward 
in  the  cool,  straight  chair. 

She  said,  “Oh,  Mrs.  Merrill,  it’s  incredible,  isn’t  it?” 

“Mrs.  Tipton,  not  Judge  Wimberley!” 

“Yes.” 

The  parlor  hummed,  as  though  the  birds  in  the  honeysuckle  had 
flown  inside.  He  heard  the  soft  sound  of  the  women’s  bosoms  risigg 
and  falling. 

His  mother  said,  “It  seems  as  though  something  could  be  done.” 

Mrs.  Tipton  said,  “If  we  sent  them  away,  there ’d  only  be  others.” 

He  knew  exactly  whom  she  meant.  She  meant  Creecy  and  Long 
Tom  and  Lulu  Wilson.  They  were  nigger  women,  and  something 
about  them  was  different,  even  from  other  nigger  women.  Creecy 
was  a  Geechee,  short  and  fat  and  blacker  than  the  soot  in  the  fire¬ 
place.  Long  Tom  was  as  black,  but  tall  and  thin  and  bony.  Lulu 
Wilson  was  the  color  of  his  mother’s  coffee  when  the  cream  and 
sugar  were  in  it.  She  was  young  and  slim  and  pretty.  They  were 
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the  secret.  Not  quite  all  of  it,  for  Judy  Lane  was  a  part  of  it.  But 
Judy  had  moved  away. 

Mrs.  Tipton  said,  “I  learned  enough  from  Lulu  this  time  to  run 
half  the  men  out  of  town.” 

His  mother  rose  from  her  chair  and  walked  up  and  down  the  rug. 
She  said,  “Oh,  Mrs.  Tipton,  somehow  it  doesn’t  seem  right,  knowing 
these  things.” 

Her  voice  had  the  sick  sound  that  he  hated  and  that  made  him 
weak  all  over.  Yet  he  wanted  to  hear. 

Mrs.  Tipton  rose  too.  The  two  women  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
dark  coolness,  like  birds  fresh  caught  in  a  cage. 

Mrs.  Tipton  said,  “Well,  I  want  to  know.  That’s  why  I  have  her. 
Women  are  blind.  Women  are  stupid.  I  want  to  know.” 

His  mother  said,  “Perhaps  she’s  lying.” 

Her  voice  sounded  the  way  it  sounded  when  she  had  a  headache. 
“She’s  not  lying.  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Merrill,  men  are  beasts.” 

His  mother  sat  down  again,  and  Mrs.  Tipton  sat  too. 

Mrs.  Tipton  said  in  a  low  voice,  “Dickie?” 

His  mother  said,  “Oh,  my  dear,  he’s  only  seven.” 

“But  little  pitchers  have  big  ears.” 

His  mother  said,  “Dickie,  dear,  wouldn’t  you  like  to  go  out  and 
play?” 

He  pretended  not  to  hear  her. 

“Dickie,  dear.” 

He  looked  up  from  the  picture  book.  “Mummy,  do  lions  have 
long  tails?” 

His  mother  smiled  at  Mrs.  Tipton.  “You  see.” 

They  settled  back. 

Mrs.  Tipton  said,  “I  don’t  tell  all  this  to  everyone.” 

“I  know.” 

“Some  women— I  just  couldn’t.  Poor  things.  And  never  knowing. 
Oh,  men,  Mrs.  Merrill!  Men  .  . 

His  mother  said,  “The  rest  of  us  must  just  thank  God  for  ours.” 
“If  anyone  could  be  sure,  Mrs.  Merrill.” 

His  mother’s  voice  fluttered  like  a  butterfly. 

“You  mustn’t  say  such  things,  Mrs.  Tipton.  My  Richard  ...  I 
thank  God  every  night.  I  don’t  know  what  I’ve  done  to  deserve 
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such — such  devotion.  I  suppose  any  woman  is  fortunate  to  be  truly 
loved.” 

Dickie  wanted  to  run  and  bury  his  head  in  the  lace  and  ribbons 
over  her  soft  breast.  He  wanted  to  cry  out,  “I  love  you  too.”  Her 
breast  smelled  of  the  sweet  lavender  that  Mammy  Dee  raised  in  the 
herb  garden  and  dried  and  laid  away  in  all  the  dresser  drawers. 

She  said,  “Mrs.  Tipton — it’s  no  excuse,  I  know — ^but  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  the  wives  could  be  in  any  way  to  blame?” 

Mrs.  Tipton  said  coldly,  “I’m  sure  Judge  Wimberley’s  wife  has 
always  done  her  duty.” 

“Oh,  not  duty!” 

His  mother’s  voice  was  a  cry. 

Mrs.  Tipton  said,  “I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Merrill,  men  are  beasts.” 

The  sun  found  an  opening  in  the  shutters.  Dickie  turned  on  his 
side  and  watched  the  dust  motes  dancing  across  the  bright  bar. 

His  mother  said,  “Only  God  can  judge.  ...  Tell  me,  do  they 
say  the  cotton  has  had  enough  rain?” 

Mrs.  Tipton  said,  “I  think  so.  At  the  bank,  they’re  making  more 
loans.” 

“I  feel  guilty  sometimes,  Richard  being  in  timber  and  lumber — 
things  already  there,  so  stable— and  the  people  dependent  on  their 
annual  crops  have  so  much  anxiety.” 

Mrs.  Tipton  said,  “Your  husband’s  uncle,  Mr.  Baxter  Merrill— I 
believe  he  has  a  fine  stand  of  cotton.” 

“Oh,  dear  Uncle  Baxter.  He  always  prospers.  We  were  at  the 
plantation  last  Sunday.  Everything  was  beautiful.  We  have  such  a 
gay  time  when  we  go  there.  We  depend  on  Uncle  Baxter  to  be  gajj, 
Dickie  adores  him.” 

A  chime  sounded  in  the  depths  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Merrill  said,  “You’ll  have  cake  and  sherry  with  me,  won’t 
you,  Mrs.  Tipton?” 

“Thank  you,  Mrs.  Merrill.” 

“Dickie,  dear.” 

He  rose  in  seeming  abstraction  and  went  to  her.  Now  he  might 
sink  into  her  laces  and  her  fragrance.  She  stroked  his  hair. 

“Dickie,  darling,  I  was  to  take  you  to  Robert  to  have  your  hair 
cut.  Dearest,  you’re  such  a  big  boy,  couldn’t  you  go  alone?” 

His  heart  was  pounding. 
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“Yes,  Mummy.” 

He  longed  for  the  hot  sunlight  outside  the  parlor. 

“Then  have  Mammy  Dee  give  you  a  quarter  and  go  to  Robert. 
Cross  the  streets  very  carefully,  won’t  you,  lamb?” 

“Yes,  Mummy.  Good-by.” 

Mrs.  Tipton  murmured,  “Precious.” 

He  ran  from  the  parlor.  Mammy  Dee  was  singing  in  the  kitchen. 

“Fm  old  enough  to  have  my  hair  cut  by  myself,”  he  said. 
“Mummy  says  you’re  to  give  me  a  quarter.” 

The  vast  black  woman  fumbled  in  a  sugar  sack  on  the  wall.  “You 
mind  how  you  cross  the  railroad  tracks.” 

“Fll  be  careful.” 

Dickie  tightened  his  fingers  over  the  coin  and  ran  from  the  house. 
He  was  faint  from  the  secret.  It  had  something  to  do  with  black 
women  and  white  men.  It  was  remote  and  fascinating  and  more 
sickening  than  too  much  syrup  candy.  The  lawn  grass  was  green, 
for  it  was  watered  every  evening,  but  beyond  it  the  grass  that  bor¬ 
dered  the  town  sidewalks  was  parched  and  brown.  He  ran  west  for 
three  blocks,  and  at  the  corner  by  Mrs.  Tipton’s  big  house  he  turned 
and  ran  south.  He  had  never  crossed  the  tracks  alone  before. 

He  was  afraid  for  a  moment  that  he  would  not  find  the  barber¬ 
shop,  but  the  striped  pole  lifted  ahead  of  him  like  a  lighted  lamp. 
He  darted  inside  the  open  door  and  stood  an  instant,  catching  his 
breath.  Black  Robert  rose  lazily  from  a  stool,  and  he  was  at  home 
again. 

Robert  said,  “I  declare,  Mastuh  Dickie.  All  by  yo’self.” 

Dickie  looked  about  him.  The  barbershop  lay  in  its  summer 
stupor.  The  two  chairs  stood  a  little  separated,  one  empty,  the  far 
one  filled  with  the  shapeless  form  of  a  man  buried  under  a  white 
apron.  Black  Perchy  scraped  at  the  face  of  the  chair’s  occupant. 
Two  other  white  men  sat  near  by.  They  were  talking  together.  Now 
and  then  the  man  in  the  chair  joined  in  with  them,  his  voice  muf¬ 
fled  by  the  lather  and  the  apron.  They  glanced  at  Dickie  and  went 
on  talking. 

Black  Robert  said,  “Missy  know  you  come  alone?” 

Dickie  nodded  and  held  out  the  quarter  and  Robert  laid  it  on  the 
shelf  under  the  glass  case  where  lotions  and  tonics  glittered  in  the 
sunlight. 
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Robert  whispered,  “Yo’  ma  ain’t  changed  yo’  haircut,  is  she?” 

Dickie  understood  that  he  was  to  be  quiet,  so  the  men  talking 
would  not  be  interrupted. 

“She’s  got  company,”  he  whispered  in  return. 

Robert  nodded.  Dickie  climbed  into  the  great  chair.  The  head¬ 
rest  was  too  high  and  Robert  lowered  it  for  him.  He  leaned  back, 
feeling  mature  and  important.  Robert  drew  a  clean  white  apron 
around  him  and  tied  it  behind  his  neck.  He  turned  to  the  case  and 
took  out  a  thin  comb  and  a  pair  of  shining  scissors.  The  comb  ran 
through  Dickie’s  hair,  lifting  it  away  from  his  scalp  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  strong  wind.  The  scissors  snipped  through  his  upper  hair, 
then  lay  suddenly,  cool  and  ticklish,  against  the  back  of  his  neck. 

The  man  in  the  other  chair  said,  “What’s  new  since  Fve  been 
here?” 

One  man  said,  “What  do  you  think  ?  Nothing.” 

The  other  said,  “We’ve  got  a  new  bridge  over  the  mill  creek. 
Progress!” 

All  three  laughed  together. 

One  man  said,  “By  God,  Beck,  you  didn’t  tell  him  Judy  Lane 
was  back  in  town.” 

The  man  in  the  chair  said  under  his  soapsuds,  “That  good- 
looking  high  yellow  that  married  the  white  man  in  Chicago?” 

“That’s  the  one.  Breezed  into  town  in  one  of  those  electric 
broughams,  dressed  in  ostrich  feathers  long  enough  to  cover  her 
yellow  shanks.” 

“I’ll  swear.  Do  you  suppose  the  Chicago  guy  knows?” 

“Probably  not.”  ^ 

Robert  leaned  close  to  run  the  scissors  around  Dickie’s  right  ear. 

The  man  in  the  chair  said,  “Strikes  me  she’s  right  bold,  coming 
back  here.  Was  she  raised  here?” 

“Right  here.  Her  mammy  was  blacker’n  coal’ll  ever  be.  One  of 
our  leading  lights  is  her  daddy.” 

“Who’s  that?” 

“Baxter  Merrill.” 

“The  cotton  man?” 

“Baxter  Merrill  the  cotton  man.  Cotton’s  the  only  white  crop  he’s 
ever  raised.” 

For  a  moment  Dickie  saw  the  secret  lie  shadowy,  as  always,  in 
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the  distance.  Then  it  rose  and  swelled.  It  rushed  at  him  with  a 
great  roaring,  shouting  “Uncle  Baxter!”  He  could  not  breathe. 
He  clawed  at  the  apron  around  his  neck. 

Robert  murmured,  “I’ll  fix  it,  Mastuh  Dickie.” 

The  glass  case  of  lotions  glittered.  The  barber’s  chair  heaved  up 
and  down.  He  felt  something  wet  on  his  mouth  Snd  splashing  on 
his  hands.  He  was  a  big  boy  and  he  never  cried.  He  was  crying. 

Robert  moved  in  front  of  him  and  planted  his  bulk  between  him 
and  the  rest  of  the  barbershop.  The  round  ebony  face  was  furrowed 
and  strained. 

He  said  in  a  low  voice,  “Hoi’  still,  Mastuh  Dickie.” 

Dickie  lifted  his  fists  and  beat  them  on  Robert’s  chest.  He  twisted 
his  mouth  and  blinked  his  eyelids  rapidly.  It  was  no  use.  A  sob  tore 
from  him.  It  ripped  flesh  with  it,  somewhere  in  his  chest.  Two  drops 
of  sweat  rolled  down  Robert’s  face  and  sank  into  the  white  apron. 

Dickie  said,  “I’m  sick.” 

Suddenly  Robert  gathered  him  from  the  chair  and  wrapped  the 
white  apron  around  him.  The  black  man  carried  him  in  the  apron 
to  the  door  and  set  him  on  his  feet  on  the  sidewalk. 

Robert  said,  “You  go  down  the  street  awhile,  Mastuh  Dickie.” 
He  untied  the  apron  from  around  his  neck.  “You  come  back  about 
traintime.  The  gemmuns’ll  be  gone  then,  at  traintime.” 

Dickie  drew  a  deep  breath  against  the  coming  cyclone. 

Robert  said,  “You  come  back,  now,  to  get  finished.”  The  sweat 
ran  down  the  black  face  like  rain.  “You  come  back.  You  cain’t  go 
home  to  yo’  ma  part  done.  A  li’l  man  got  to  go  home  to  his  ma  all 
done.” 

Dickie  wavered  on  his  feet.  Robert  reached  into  a  pocket  under 
his  barber’s  smock  and  pulled  out  a  penny.  He  put  it  in  Dickie’s 
palm  and  closed  his  fingers  over  it. 

“You  go  down  the  next  block  and  get  you  a  ice  ball.  They  got 
ras’br’y  an’  cherry  today.  Then  you  come  back  at  traintime.” 

Dickie  began  to  run  down  the  street.  The  cyclbne  was  on  him. 
He  sobbed  so  deeply  that  his  side  ached  before  he  had  gone  half  a 
block.  The  tears  washed  down  his  face  and  over  his  blue  dimity 
blouse.  He  clutched  the  penny  tightly.  It  was  wet  and  sticky  with 
sweat  from  the  black  hand  and  from  his  own. 
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As  DEEP  in  the  interior  of  Africa  as  it  was  possible  to  be,  thought 
Lieutenant  Arthur  Rolfe,  gazing  at  the  full  moon  above  him.  He 
tugged  at  his  collar,  for  it  was  a  warm  evening  after  a  scorching 
day,  and  settled  back  in  his  long-armed  chair.  Elephants  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  within  fifty  miles  of  here,  but  he  was  reclining  in  an 
easy  chair,  sipping  a  scotch  and  soda,  and  listening  idly  to  a  British 
housewife  discussing  her  servant  problem. 

“But  what  can  I  do.?”  Dr.  Stanhope’s  wife  was  complaining. 
“The  last  boy  we  sacked  is  now  employed  at  the  American  camp, 
getting  one-and-six  a  day  for  all  I  know!” 

There  was  something  slightly  annoying  to  Rolfe  about  the  laugh¬ 
ter  which  followed  this  remark. 

“You  see  how  difficult  that  makes  it  for  us.?”  Mrs.  Stanhope 

turned  to  Rolfe. 

“I  wouldn’t  know,”  replied  the  lieutenant.  “I’m  just  a  transient.” 

“Oh,  yes.  I’d  quite  forgotten,”  apologized  Mrs.  Stanhope.  “You’jre 
the  young  man  who  is  only  five  days  out  of  America.  Amazing, 
isn’t  it.” 

Not  amazing.  The  wonders  of  global  flight  were  an  exhausted 
topic  to  anyone  living  here,  by  an  air  transport  station.  Rolfe 
downed  his  drink  (his  third)  and  allowed  his  attention  to  stray 
while  the  same  discussion,  about  native  servants,  went  on.  He  heard 
the  words  “one-and-six”  again  and  inferred  that  it  was  an  out¬ 
rageously  high  rate  of  pay  which  did  not  as  yet  prevail  but  threat¬ 
ened  to. 
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“How  much  is  one-and-six  ?  ”  he  asked  another  American  officer, 
sitting  beside  him.  , 

“One  shilling  and  sixpence — about  thirty  cents.” 

“I  suppose  a  native  can  get  along  pretty  well  on  that.” 

There  was  more  laughter.  “Superbly!”  replied  Mrs.  Stanhope. 

A  tall  Negro  in  an  impeccable  white  jacket  and  red  fez  moved 
silently  about  their  semicircle  of  easy  chairs  and  little  tables,  deftly 
removing  empty  glasses.  He  took  their  orders  for  another  round  of 
drinks,  each  of  which  cost  twice  his  day’s  wages. 

Lieutenant  Rolfe  was  twenty-six,  and  his  undergraduate  days, 
spent  on  a  small  Tennessee  campus,  were  not  far  behind  him.  He 
had  written  ringing  editorials  in  the  college  paper  about  the  poll 
tax,  and  had  once  stirred  up  a  tempest  about  the  wages  of  Negro 
janitors  and  charwomen  of  '  the  college.  Some  of  his  classmates 
considered  him  a  Red;  he  thought  of  himself  as  a  Liberal.  Being 
from  Ohio,  he  could  not  deny  that  he  was  a  “damyankee.” 

Subsequent  events  in  his  life  had  their  subduing  effects,  but 
Rolfe’s  social  conscience  was  not  buried  so  deep  that  a  fourth 
scotch  might  not  bring  it  to  the  surface  for  a  while. 

This  was  a  British  club,  and  Rolfe  knew  that  to  avoid  controver¬ 
sial  topics  was  a  prime  rule  of  etiquette  for  an  American  officer 
abroad.  Nevertheless,  he  searched  his  mind,  dulled  by  the  all¬ 
day  roar  of  plane  engines  and  now  relaxed  by  whisky,  for  some¬ 
thing  to  say.  These  people  are  pleasant  enough,  but  this  is  all  wrong, 
was  all  he  could  think  of.  It  went  through  his  mind  like  a  refrain. 

Somewhere  in  the  middle  of  his  fifth  drink,  while  a  dark,  heavily 
mustached  man  named  Cartwright  was  rehearsing  his  own  trials 
with  native  help,  Rolfe  broke  in. 

“But,”  he  heard  himself  saying,  “this  is  my  impression  as  a 
stranger  plunked  down  here  right  out  of  the  sky.  First  thing  I 
hear  is  a  complaint  that  one  shilling  and  sixpence — well,  you  or  I 
would  starve  to  death  on  that — but  it’s  enough  to  upset  your  native 
labor  market!  Maybe  enough  for  a  black  man  in  a  mud  hut,  if 
you  consider  him  a  subhuman  species,  but  it’s  not  progress.  It’s  a — 
a  double  standard,  sort  of.”  He  gulped  at  his  drink,  fishing  for  bet¬ 
ter  words,  and  began  again,  “What  I  mean  is — all  this.”  With  a 
sweeping  gesture  his  arm  indicated  the  rambling  clubhouse,  the 
lawn  where  they  were  seated,  the  tennis  courts,  and  a  spacious 
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stone  house  across  the  road.  “All  this  is  your  way  of  living — oil  the 
sweat  of  black  men.  And  a  measly  sixpence  or  so  is  enough  to 
threaten  the  balance!” 

Even  as  he  spoke,  Lieutenant  Rolfe  was  regretting  his  words. 
Too  much  whisky.  Not  that  it  made  any  difference  to  him;  he 
would  be  on  his  way  tomorrow,  but  he  was  embarrassed.  “I’m  sorry. 
I  didn’t  mean  to  put  it  like  that,”  he  apologized. 

To  his  surprise,  however,  Rolfe’s  remarks  seemed  to  have  shocked 
nobody.  The  general  attitude  was  only  tolerant  amusement. 

“Bosh.  My  own  conscience  couldn’t  have  phrased  it  better!”  said 
Dr.  Stanhope  with  a  chuckle. 

However,  the  lieutenant  finished  his  drink  in  silence. 

“See  you  tomorrow  evening,  Leftenant.?”  inquired  Dr.  Stanhope, 
as  Rolfe  took  his  leave  a  few  minutes  later. 

“  ’Fraid  I’ll  be  in  Khartoum  or  Cairo  by  then,”  replied  Rolfe,  a 
little  unsteady  on  his  feet,  trying  to  be  the  casual  globe-trotter. 

But  the  following  morning  Rolfe  found  his  departure  postponed 
tentatively  until  noon  because  of  the  Harmattan  haze,  a  pall  of 
dust  from  the  Sahara  which  had  drifted  down  on  the  northeast 
wind  during  the  night.  The  air  had  a  diffused  yellowish  cast,  and 
the  visibility  was  less  than  half  a  mile. 

“Looks  like  we’re  weathered  in,”  said  the  lieutenant  to  Sergeant 
Rosenthal,  the  radio  operator  of  the  plane  on  which  he  was  travel¬ 
ing,  as  they  left  the  billeting  office. 

“Suits  me,”  the  sergeant  replied.  “I  never  can  get  enough  sack 
time  on  these  trips.” 

“I  hear  they  have  horses  for  rent  around  here,”  Rohe  remarked;^* 

“Right  out  there  on  the  road.  Old  plugs,  most  of  them.” 

“Think  I’ll  try  one  out.  I’d  like  to  have  a  look  at  the  native  town.” 

“When  the  wind’s  right,  you  can  smell  it  for  miles.  It’s  stronger 
than  the  Chicago  stockyards!” 

“It’s  all  new  and  interesting  to  me,”  declared  the  lieutenant,  “bad 
smells  and  all.” 

“If  you’re  going  riding,  Lieutenant,  leave  your  money  behind  and 
take  only  two  shillings  for  the  horse,”  advised  the  sergeant.  “That 
way  they  can’t  stick  you  for  more.  And  the  town’s  lousy  wtih  beg¬ 
gars.  Give  one  of  ’em  a  nickel  and  all  the  goddam  Wogs  in  town’ll 
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swarm  all  over  you.  Best  way’s  not  to  have  any  money  on  you  at 
all — or  cigarettes  either.” 

“Any  further  advice,  Sergeant?”  asked  Rolfe  with  a  patronizing 
smile.  “How  about  a  few  words  of  the  native  language? 

“The  word  for  ‘no’  is  babu.  That’s  all  you  need,  sir,”  Rosenthal 
replied,  also  with  a  patronizing  smile. 

That  sergeant  is  just  a  little  too  big  for  his  hat,  thought  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Rolfe  as  he  sat  on  his  bed,  putting  on  his  new  red  Brazilian 
boots.  Nevertheless,  he  followed  Rosenthal  s  advice,  selecting  and 
pocketing  two  shillings  and  locking  the  rest  of  his  money  in  his 
bag.  He  did  not  smoke,  so  he  had  no  cigarettes. 

Besieged  by  milling  ponies  and  shrill-voiced  black  boys  in  dirty 
robes,  the  lieutenant  felt  suddenly  timid.  It  had  been  nine  years 
since  he  had  last  ridden  a  horse,  and  he  wanted  a  gentle  one.  He 
finally  picked  a  small,  tractable-looking  brown  pony  with  a  high¬ 
horned  native  saddle,  and  mounted.  The  horseboy  gave  him  a  whip, 
and  Rolfe  tossed  him  his  two  shillings.  The  lieutenant  was  heavy 
set,  of  medium  height,  and  he  bulked  large  on  the  little  horse. 

In  the  mounting  heat  Rolfe  was  content  to  let  the  pony  walk 
while  he  observed  the  scenery.  As  he  passed  through  the  British 
residential  area,  with  its  substantial  brick  houses  and  neat  servants’ 
compounds,  central  Africa  seemed  too  civilized.  The  land,  how¬ 
ever,  looked  ungracious.  It  was  flat  semi-desert,  sandy  wastes  with 
scattered  trees,  bushes,  and  scrubby  brown  grass,  everything  looking 
all  the  more  desiccated  through  the  haze  of  dust.  Lizards  scurried 
around  the  thick  gray  tree  trunks  and  darted  across  the  road. 

He  rode  about  a  mile,  and  suddenly  there  was  the  native  town. 
On  a  gentle  slope,  across  a  barren  sand  flat,  it  loomed  through  the 
dry  mist— big,  shambling,  a  wondrous  maze  of  crooked  walls  and 
towers  of  red  mud  and  lopsided  conical  thatched  roofs.  In  a  grove 
of  trees  outside  the  walls  Rolfe  heard  a  great  babel  of  voices,  the 
rhythmic  beating  of  drums.  The  market  place.  Eagerly  he  rode  in 
that  direction. 

For  about  half  an  hour  he  wandered  through  the  market  place 
and  ventured  into  a  lane  or  two  of  the  town  itself,  absorbing  the 
pageantry  of  this  malodorous,  Negroid,  half-Oriental  world.  The 
colorful  wares  of  the  merchants,  the  throbbing  drums,  the  minor 
whining  of  reed  instruments,  the  crowded,  crooked  vistas  of  the 
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streets  in  the  town,  the  donkeys,  the  horses,  the  half-naked  men 
with  tremendous  burdens  on  their  heads,  the  holy  men  by  the 
walls  of  the  town,  inscribing  on  wooden  tablets  or  intoning  in 
nasal  Arabic,  the  laughing,  pushing  mobs,  the  voluminous,  colorful 
robes  of  some  of  the  elders  and  the  unabashed  nakedness  of  the 
little  boys.  His  first  impression  was  one  of  warmth  and  color. 

The  lurking  misery  of  the  place  impinged  upon  him  more  slowly. 
First  it  was  the  stench,  the  dung,  the  ugly  vultures  waddling  on 
the  ground  or  wheeUng  patiently  in  the  sickly  pale  Harmattan 
sky  above.  Rolfe’s  horse  shied  at  something  in  front  of  him.  It 
was  the  carcass  of  a  dog,  brown,  mangy  skin  hanging  loosely  on 
the  skeleton.  One  of  its  ears  twitched— ugh,  it  was  still  alive! 
Wretchedly  skinny  men  and  toothless,  shrunken-breasted  women 
lay  about  under  the  trees  in  this  same  indolent  state  of  half-death. 
And  the  lepers — the  boy  whose  skin  was  a  livid  mass  of  gray  scales, 
the  whining  old  woman  without  any  hands,  beating  the  stumps 
of  her  wrists  together  as  she  begged. 

Sergeant  Rosenthal  was  right  about  the  beggars.  Almost  every¬ 
body,  whether  through  sport  or  necessity,  was  a  beggar.  At  every 
turn  the  lieutenant  heard  this  English  formula,  recited  as  in  a  class¬ 
room.  “Good-monning-Leftena-how-are-you-geev-me-small-dash!” 

Some  knew  what  the  gold  bar  on  Rolfe  s  collar  meant.  Others 
revealed  their  previous  contacts  with  Americans  by  asking  for 
“neekel”  or  “dime”  as  well  as  the  equivalent  thruppence  or  six¬ 
pence.  Others,  looking  more  forlorn,  whined  and  rubbed  their 
bellies  to  denote  hunger.  But  Rolfe’s  pockets  were  empty— no  ciga¬ 
rettes,  chewing  gum,  candy,  or  money.  To  one  and  all  he  repeat^ 
his  single  native  word,  babul  and  rode  on. 

But  with  each  encounter  his  annoyance  mounted.  He  eventually 
decided  he  had  smelled  enough  of  that  place,  spurned  enough  beg¬ 
gars.  Furthermore,  the  haze  was  slowly  lifting  and  it  was  getting 
much  hotter.  He  turned  his  pony  away  from  the  teeming  market 
place.  He  did  not  go  out  the  way  he  had  come  in,  and,  after  riding 
a  short  distance,  paused  by  a  crossroads,  momentarily  lost,  but 
enjoying  the  quiet  after  all  the  stench  and  confusion. 

He  had  shot  off  his  mouth  like  a  damn  fool  last  night,  he  thought, 
but  he  had  been  right  just  the  same.  Africa  reeked  of  injustice. 

“Good  monning,  masta,”  came  a  boy’s  voice  from  behind  him. 
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Ignore  him. 

“Good  monning,  sah,”  the  small  voice  repeated.  Rolfe  turned 
around,  grunted  a  reply.  He  saw  a  little  boy,  naked,  his  black  body 
gray  with  a  long  accumulation  of  dust.  “Geev  me  dash.” 

“Babu.” 

“Small,  small  dash.  Please,  masta.” 

“Babul" 

Rolfe  at  last  recognized  a  macadam  road  that  ran  from  the  air¬ 
port  toward  camp.  A  sandy  path,  more  suitable  for  horses,  ran 
about  fifty  yards  parallel  to  the  road.  He  decided  to  take  this  path, 
and  started  oil. 

“Geev  me  neekel  for  chop,  masta.”  The  same  voice  was  with  him. 

“No  got  money,”  he  told  the  boy,  walking  thin  and  forlorn  be¬ 
side  him. 

“Please,  for  chop.  You  big  sargie  geevum  small  dash!” 

“I’m  not  a - ”  He  caught  himself  before  stooping  to  explain 

his  rank  to  the  filthy  urchin.  He  brought  his  whip  down  on  his 
horse’s  rump  twice  before  the  old  pony  responded  with  a  jolting 
trot.  Rolfe  bounced,  trying  to  remember  the  art  of  posting  he  had 
learned  years  ago  and  forgotten.  By  the  time  he  could  establish  a 
rhythm  for  rising  out  of  the  saddle,  the  horse  again  slowed  to  a 
walk.  All  the  while  the  boy  jogged  beside  him,  his  bare  feet  patter¬ 
ing  in  the  dust,  his  voice  whining. 

“Geev  me  neekel.  I  go  way.” 

“You  can  follow  me  as  long  as  you  please,  goddammit.  I  haven’t 
any  money!” 

The  boy  did  not  understand.  But  it  was  absurd  that  an  Ameri¬ 
can  of  rank,  with  a  gleaming  golden  eagle  on  his  cap,  should  be 
penniless.  He  knew  that. 

The  lieutenant  resisted  a  strong  temptation  to  strike  at  the  boy 
with  his  whip,  applied  it  to  his  pony  instead,  and  got  him  into  a 
canter. 

The  boy  ran  after  him,  gradually  gained  on  him.  A  protracted 
race  followed.  Rolfe  could  not  help  but  admire  the  long,  easy  strides 
those  slender  little  legs  took,  keeping  pace  with  the  loping  pony. 
Rolfe  kept  working  his  whip  and  drumming  the  pony’s  flanks 
with  his  heels,  trying  to  get  more  speed  out  of  him.  An  easy  can- 
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ter  seemed  the  best  this  aged,  undersized,  underfed  horse  could 
do — or  wanted  to  do.  Rolfe  tried  to  ignore  the  boy  running  beside 
him,  but  the  patter  of  his  little  feet  sounded  above  the  thudding 
hoofs.  So  the  boy  was  as  fast  as  the  pony — well,  the  pony  should 
outlast  him.  The  kid  couldn’t  keep  it  up  indefinitely.  They  had 
already  gone  quite  a  distance. 

Two  natives,  lying  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  beside  the  path,  were 
grinning,  evidently  amused  at  the  sight  of  a  white  man  on  a  pony 
which  could  not  outrun  a  child!  Rolfe  cursed  and  belabored  his 
mount  with  his  whip.  The  pony  began  to  bear  left,  off  the  path  into 
the  brambles.  Rolfe  jerked  the  animal’s  head  around  violently  with 
the  reins,  glimpsed  a  profile  of  a  lathered  mouth  and  a  big,  fright¬ 
ened  brown  eye.  The  horse  slowed;  the  panting  boy  came  up 
alongside. 

“Please — neekel — I  go  way,”  he  sobbed  hoarsely,  his  tortured 
little  face  drenched  with  sweat. 

“Babu,  you  little  bastard!”  roared  Rolfe.  How  he  wanted  to  take 
a  good  cut  at  him  with  his  whip!  With  forbearance  he  merely 
brandished  it  at  the  urchin,  who  nevertheless  continued  to  follow. 
Rolfe  felt  the  perspiration  on  his  own  flushed  face.  He  reached  into 
his  hip  pocket  for  a  handkerchief  and  felt  a  tiny  object,  a  thin  coin. 
His  fingernail  scraped  on  the  milled  edge.  It  was  a  dime.  Rolfe 
never  carried  change  in  his  hip  pocket,  but  dimes  have  a  way  of 
turning  up  in  unexpected  places. 

By  now,  however,  the  lieutenant  was  thoroughly  enraged.  He 
would  not  give  the  dime  to  the  boy.  It  suddenly  seemed  very  im¬ 
portant  to  make  the  dogged  waif  understand  that  when  he  said 
no — or  babu — ^by  God,  he  meant  it!  A  matter  of  principle! 

He  beat  his  horse  again  furiously.  The  stubborn  old  animal  went 
into  a  lumpy  canter;  mixed  into  the  gait  was  an  ineffectual  sort 
of  bucking.  Another  native  along  the  path  turned  casually  to  watch 
the  ludicrous  sight  of  a  beggar  boy  chasing  a  white  rider — a  rider 
thrown  off  his  dignity,  if  not  quite  unseated,  hy  his  arching  horse, 
and  clutching  at  the  horn  of  his  saddle.  But  Rolfe  bravely  con¬ 
tinued  to  urge  on  his  mount.  At  last  the  horse  began  to  plunge 
ahead  at  a  gallop  that  was  his  most  profound  effort,  and  soon  Rolfe 
no  longer  heard  the  patter  of  bare  feet  behind  him.  When  he 
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thought  that  he  had  safely  outdistanced  the  boy  he  let  the  pony 
slow  down  and  ventured  to  look  around.  The  path  behind  him, 
shimmering  in  the  hazy  sunlight,  was  empty. 

Then  he  made  out  the  tiny  naked  figure  of  the  boy,  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  away,  staggering,  his  head  low,  drunk  with  fatigue, 
making  his  way  toward  the  merciful  shade  of  a  wooden  bridge 
where  the  macadam  road  crossed  a  dry  stream  bed. 

Rolfe  reached  for  his  handkerchief  again.  As  he  pulled  it  out  of 
his  hip  pocket,  the  dime  fell  out  of  its  folds.  Out  of  the  corner  of 
his  eye  he  saw  it  flash  into  the  dust  below.  He  cursed  wearily,  but 
it  wasn’t  worth  dismounting  for. 

When  he  returned  to  his  barracks  he  lost  no  time  getting  under 
the  shower.  He  scrubbed  himself  pink.  Not  just  the  heat  and  dust, 
he  thought,  but  all  the  stench  and  disease  and  poverty  he  had  rid¬ 
den  through  that  morning~his  initiation  into  the  world  he  was 
entering. 

The  pilot  of  Rolfe’s  plane  came  in  while  he  was  dressing  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  they  were  still  weathered-in.  The  haze  had  lifted  some¬ 
what  locally,  but  it  persisted  everywhere  else  on  their  route.  They 
would  be  lucky  to  get  out  the  next  morning. 

That  evening  Rolfe  found  himself  at  the  club  again,  chatting 
with  Dr.  Stanhope  and  his  wife. 

“I  was  hoping  to  see  you  again,  Leftenant,  but  I  thought  you’d 
gone,”  the  doctor  said. 

“No,  the  weather’s  keeping  me  here.  But  the  way  I  was  waving 
the  Red  flag  last  night,  I  thought  you’d  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  me!” 

“Certainly  not,”  laughed  Mrs.  Stanhope.  “If  you  think  you 
sounded  radical,  you  should  hear  my  husband — in  certain  of  his 
moods!” 

“When  I  was  your  age  I  was  a  Fabian,”  said  the  doctor.  “Basi¬ 
cally  my  views  are  still  the  same,  but  I  haven’t  been  vociferous 
about  them  for  many  years.” 

They  paused  to  drink. 

“It’s  been  a  dreadful  day,”  commented  Mrs.  Stanhope.  “Not 
quite  so  hot  as  yesterday,  but  so  dusty.” 

“Hot  enough  at  that,”  Rolfe  observed,  “but  you  folks  should  be 
used  to  this  climate  by  now.” 

“Even  the  natives  can’t  get  used  to  it!”  declared  the  doctor.  “They 
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just  die.  Enough  o£  them  live  long  enough  to  have  babies  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  race,  but  they  die  like  flies.” 

“Oh,  that  little  boy  must  be  on  your  mind,”  chided  Mrs.  Stan¬ 
hope. 

“Hardly,”  the  doctor  protested,  “but  he’s  a  good  example  of  what 
I  mean.” 

“What  little  boy.?”  asked  Rolfe. 

“A  dead  boy  someone  found  lying  under  the  bridge  on  the  road 
to  the  drome  this  afternoon,”  Dr.  Stanhope  explained.  “I  took  a 
look  at  him.  He  was  about  ten,  stark  naked,  badly  undernourished, 
but  no  more  so  than  most  of  them.  Of  course  I  didn’t  bother  to  give 
him  a  real  autopsy,  but  from  my  cursory  examination  I’d  say  it  was 
a  case  of  heart  attack  brought  on  by  heat  exhaustion.  Things  like 
that  all  the  time.  Proves  they  don’t  stand  it  any  better  than  we.” 

It  was  still  night  when  Rolfe  awoke  with  a  start.  A  corporal  was 
shining  a  flashlight  in  his  face.  “All  right — all  right!”  Rolfe  muttered 
testily,  shielding  his  eyes,  irritated  by  this  method  of  awakening. 
But  he  also  gave  a  shudder  of  relief.  For  all  night  long  he  had  been 
riding  a  horse  across  the  desert,  a  slow  horse  that  could  not  outrun 
the  patter  of  bare  feet  behind  him. 

In  the  half-light  of  dawn  the  command  car  rumbled  over  the 
wooden  bridge  under  which  the  beggar  boy  had  died.  Lieutenant 
Rolfe  kept  reassuring  himself  that  it  had  not  been  his  fault  and 
cursed  the  slowness  of  the  native  driver  as  they  headed  out  toward 
the  airport.  He  felt  uneasy  as  long  as  he  was  in  this  damned  place. 

The  feeling  persisted  even  after  he  had  watched  the  native  towfl, 
toy-sized,  drift  beneath  him,  devoid  of  stench  or  evil. 


ACT  OF  FAITH 
by  Irwin  Shaw 
From  The  New  Yor\er 


“Present  it  to  him  in  a  pitiful  light,”  Olson  was  saying  as  they 
picked  their  way  through  the  almost  frozen  mud  toward  the  orderly 
room  tent.  “Three  combat-scarred  veterans,  who  fought  their  way 
from  Omaha  Beach  to  .  .  .  What  was  the  name  of  the  town  we 
fought  our  way  to  ?  ” 

“Konigstein,”  Seeger  said. 

“Konigstein.”  Olson  lifted  his  right  foot  heavily  out  of  a  puddle 
and  stared  admiringly  at  the  three  pounds  of  mud  clinging  to  his 
overshoe.  “The  backbone  of  the  Army.  The  noncommissioned  offi¬ 
cer.  We  deserve  better  of  our  country.  Mention  our  decorations,  in 
passing.” 

“What  decorations  should  I  mention.?”  Seeger  asked.  “The 
Marksman’s  Medal?” 

“Never  quite  made  it,”  Olson  said.  “I  had  a  cross-eyed  scorer  at 
the  butts.  Mention  the  Bronze  Star,  the  Silver  Star,  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  with  palms,  the  Unit  Citation,  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor.” 

“I’ll  mention  them  all.”  Seeger  grinned.  “You  don’t  think  the 
C.O.’ll  notice  that  we  haven’t  won  most  of  them,  do  you?” 

“Gad,  sir,”  Olson  said  with  dignity,  “do  you  think  that  one  South¬ 
ern  military  gentleman  will  dare  douht  the  word  of  another  South¬ 
ern  military  gentleman  in  the  hour  of  victory?” 

“I  come  from  Ohio,”  Seeger  said. 

“Welch  comes  from  Kansas,”  Olson  said,  coolly  staring  down 
a  second  lieutenant  who  was  passing.  The  lieutenant  made  a  nerv¬ 
ous  little  jerk  with  his  hand,  as  though  he  expected  a  salute,  then 
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kept  at  rigid,  as  a  slight,  superior  smile  o£  scorn  twisted  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Olson’s  mouth.  The  lieutenant  dropped  his  eyes  and  splashed 
on  through  the  mud.  “You’ve  heard  of  Kansas,”  Olson  said.  “Mag¬ 
nolia-scented  Kansas.” 

“Of  course,”  said  Seeger.  “I’m  no  fool.” 

“Do  your  duty  by  your  men.  Sergeant.”  Olson  stopped  to  wipe 
the  cold  rain  off  his  face  and  lectured  him.  “Highest-ranking  non- 
com  present  took  the  initiative  and  saved  his  comrades,  at  great 
personal  risk,  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  you-know-what,  in  the 
best  traditions  of  the  American  Army.” 

“I  will  throw  myself  in  the  breach,”  Seeger  said. 

“Welch  and  I  can’t  ask  more,”  said  Olson. 

They  walked  heavily  through  the  mud  on  the  streets  between  the 
rows  of  tents.  The  camp  stretched  drearily  over  the  Reims  plain, 
with  the  rain  beating  on  the  sagging  tents.  The  division  had  been 
there  over  three  weeks,  waiting  to  be  shipped  home,  and  all  the 
meager  diversions  of  the  neighborhood  had  been  sampled  and  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  there  was  an  air  of  watchful  suspicion  and  impatience 
with  the  military  life  hanging  over  the  camp  now,  and  there  was 
even  reputed  to  be  a  staff  sergeant  in  C  Company  who  was  laying 
odds  they  would  not  get  back  to  America  before  July  4. 

“I’m  redeploy  able,”  Olson  sang.  “It’s  so  enjoyable.”  It  was  a  jingle 
he  had  composed,  to  no  recognizable  melody,  in  the  early  days 
after  the  victory  in  Europe,  when  he  had  added  up  his  points  and 
found  they  came  to  only  sixty-three,  but  he  persisted  in  singing  it. 
He  was  a  short,  round  boy  who  had  been  flunked  out  of  air  cadets* 
school  and  transferred  to  the  infantry  but  whose  spirits  had  not 
been  damaged  in  the  process.  He  had  a  high,  childish  voice  and  a 
pretty  baby  face.  He  was  very  good-natured,  and  had  a  girl  wait¬ 
ing  for  him  at  the  University  of  California,  where  he  intended  to 
finish  his  course  at  government  expense  when  he  got  out  of  the 
Army,  and  he  was  just  the  type  who  is  killed  off  early  and  pre¬ 
dictably  and  sadly  in  moving  pictures  about  the  war,  but  he  had 
gone  through  four  campaigns  and  six  major  battles  without  a 
scratch. 

Seeger  was  a  large,  lanky  boy,  with  a  big  nose,  who  had  been 
wounded  at  Saint-L6  but  had  come  back  to  his  outfit  in  the  Sieg¬ 
fried  Line  quite  unchanged.  He  was  cheerful  and  dependable  and 
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he  knew  his  business.  He  had  broken  in  five  or  six  second  lieuten¬ 
ants,  who  had  later  been  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  C.O.  had  tried 
to  get  him  commissioned  in  the  field,  but  the  war  had  ended  while 
the  paper  work  was  being  fumbled  over  at  headquarters. 

They  reached  the  door  of  the  orderly  tent  and  stopped.  “Be 
brave.  Sergeant,”  Olson  said.  “Welch  and  I  are  depending  on  you.'” 

“O.K.,”  Seeger  said,  and  went  in. 

The  tent  had  the  dank,  army-canvas  smell  that  had  been  so  much 
a  part  of  Seeger’s  life  in  the  past  three  years.  The  company  clerk 
was  reading  an  October  1945  issue  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
which  had  just  reached  him,  and  Captain  Taney,  the  company 
C.O.,  was  seated  at  a  sawbuck  table  which  he  used  as  a  desk,  writ¬ 
ing  a  letter  to  his  wife,  his  lips  pursed  with  effort.  He  was  a  small, 
fussy  man,  with  sandy  hair  that  was  falling  out.  While  the  fighting 
had  been  going  on,  he  had  been  lean  and  tense  and  his  small  voice 
had  been  cold  and  full  of  authority.  But  now  he  had  relaxed,  and 
a  little  pot  belly  was  creeping  up  under  his  belt  and  he  kept  the 
top  button  of  his  trousers  open  when  he  could  do  it  without  too 
public  loss  of  dignity.  During  the  war,  Seeger  had  thought  of  him 
as  a  natural  soldier — tireless,  fanatic  about  detail,  aggressive,  severely 
anxious  to  kill  Germans.  But  in  the  last  few  months  Seeger  had 
seen  him  relapsing  gradually  and  pleasantly  into  the  small-town 
hardware  merchant  he  had  been  before  the  war,  sedentary  and  a 
little  shy,  and,  as  he  had  once  told  Seeger,  worried,  here  in  the 
bleak  champagne  fields  of  France,  about  his  daughter,  who  had 
just  turned  twelve  and  had  a  tendency  to  go  after  the  boys  and  had 
been  caught  by  her  mother  kissing  a  fifteen-year-old  neighbor  in 
the  hammock  after  school. 

“Hello,  Seeger,”  he  said,  returning  the  salute  with  a  mild  off¬ 
hand  gesture.  “What’s  on  your  mind?” 

“Am  I  disturbing  you,  sir?” 

“Oh,  no.  Just  writing  a  letter  to  my  wife.  You  married,  Seeger?” 
He  peered  at  the  tall  boy  standing  before  him. 

“No,  sir.” 

“It’s  very  difficult.”  Taney  sighed,  pushing  dissatisfiedly  at  the 
letter  before  him.  “My  wife  complains  I  don’t  tell  her  I  love  her 
often  enough.  Been  married  fifteen  years.  You’d  think  she’d  know 
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by  now.”  He  smiled  at  Seeger.  “I  thought  you  were  going  to  Paris,” 
he  said.  “I  signed  the  passes  yesterday.” 

“That’s  what  I  came  to  see  you  about,  sir.” 

“I  suppose  something’s  wrong  with  the  passes.  Taney  spoke 
resignedly,  like  a  man  who  has  never  quite  got  the  hang  of  army 
regulations  and  has  had  requisitions,  furloughs,  and  requests  for 
courts-martial  returned  for  correction  in  a  baffling  flood. 

“No,  sir,”  Seeger  said.  “The  passes’re  fine.  They  start  tomorrow. 

Well,  it’s  just - ”  He  looked  around  at  the  company  clerk,  who 

was  on  the  sports  page. 

“This  confidential?”  Taney  asked. 

“If  you  don’t  mind,  sir.” 

“Johnny,”  Taney  said  to  the  clerk,  “go  stand  in  the  rain  some¬ 
place.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  the  clerk  said,  and  slowly  got  up  and  walked  out. 
Taney  looked  shrewdly  at  Seeger  and  spoke  in  a  secret  whisper. 
“You  pick  up  anything?”  he  asked. 

Seeger  grinned.  “No,  sir,  haven’t  had  my  hands  on  a  girl  since 

Strasbourg.” 

“Ah,  that’s  good.”  Taney  leaned  back,  relieved,  happy  that  he 
didn’t  have  to  cope  with  the  disapproval  of  the  Medical  Corps. 

“It’s — well,”  said  Seeger,  embarrassed,  “it’s  hard  to  say  but  it’s 

money.” 

Taney  shook  his  head  sadly.  ‘  I  know. 

“We  haven’t  been  paid  for  three  months,  sir,  and 
“Damn  it!”  Taney  stood  up  and  shouted  furiously.  “I  would  like 
to  take  every  bloody  chair-warming  old  lady  in  the  Finance  Depart¬ 
ment  and  wring  their  necks.” 

The  clerk  stuck  his  head  into  the  tent.  “Anything  wrong?  You 
call  for  me,  sir?” 

“No!”  Taney  shouted.  “Get  out  of  here!” 

The  clerk  ducked  out. 

Taney  sat  down  again.  “I  suppose,”  he  said,  in  a  more  normal 
voice,  “they  have  their  problems.  Outfits^  being  broken  up,  being 

moved  all  over  the  place.  But  it  s  rugged. 

“It  wouldn’t  be  so  bad,”  Seeger  said,  “but  we’re  going  to  Pans 
tomorrow.  Olson,  Welch,  and  myself.  And  you  need  money  in 

Paris.” 
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“Don’t  I  know  it?”  Taney  wagged  his  head.  “Do  you  know  what 
I  paid  for  a  bottle  of  champagne  on  the  Place  Pigalle  in  Septem¬ 
ber?”  He  paused  significantly.  “I  won’t  tell  you.  You  wouldn’t  have 
any  respect  for  me  the  rest  of  your  life.” 

Seeger  laughed.  “Hanging  is  too  good  for  the  guy  who  thought 
Up  the  rate  of  exchange,”  he  said. 

“I  don’t  care  if  I  never  see  another  franc  as  long  as  I  live.”  Taney 
Waved  his  letter  in  the  air,  although  it  had  been  dry  for  a  long  time. 

There  was  silence  in  the  tent,  and  Seeger  swallowed  a  little  em- 
barrassedly.  “Sir,”  he  said,  “the  truth  is,  Pve  come  to  borrow  some 
money  for  Welch,  Olson,  and  myself.  We’ll  pay  it  back  out  of  the 
first  pay  we  get,  and  that  can’t  be  too  long  from  now.  If  you  don’t 
want  to  give  it  to  us,  just  tell  me  and  I’ll  understand  and  get  the 
hell  out  of  here.  We  don’t  like  to  ask,  but  you  might  just  as  well  be 
dead  as  be  in  Paris  broke.” 

Taney  stopped  waving  his  letter  and  put  it  down  thoughtfully. 
He  peered  at  it,  wrinkling  his  brow,  looking  like  an  aged  book¬ 
keeper  in  the  single  gloomy  light  that  hung  in  the  middle  of  the 
tent. 

“Just  say  the  word.  Captain,”  Seeger  said,  “and  I’ll  blow.” 

“Stay  where  you  are,  son,”  said  Taney.  He  dug  in  his  shirt  pocket 
and  took  out  a  worn  sweat-stained  wallet.  He  looked  at  it  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  “Alligator,”  he  said,  with  automatic  absent  pride.  “My  wife 
sent  it  to  me  when  we  were  in  England.  Pounds  don’t  fit  in  it. 
However  .  .  .”  He  opened  it  and  took  out  all  the  contents.  There 
was  a  small  pile  of  francs  on  the  table  in  front  of  him  when  he  fin¬ 
ished.  He  counted  them.  “Four  hundred  francs,”  he  said.  “Eight 
bucks.” 

“Excuse  me,”  Seeger  said  humbly.  “I  shouldn’t ’ve  asked.” 

“Delighted,”  Taney  said  vigorously.  “Absolutely  delighted.”  He 
started  dividing  the  francs  into  two  piles.  “Truth  is,  Seeger,  most 
of  my  money  goes  home  in  allotments.  And  the  truth  is,  I  lost 
eleven  hundred  francs  in  a  poker  game  three  nights  ago,  and  I 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself.  Here.”  He  shoved  one  pile  toward 
Seeger.  “Two  hundred  francs.” 

Seeger  looked  down  at  the  frayed,  meretricious  paper,  which 
always  seemed  to  him  like  stage  money  anyway.  “No,  sir,”  he  said. 
“I  can’t  take  it.” 
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“Take  it,”  Taney  said.  “That’s  a  direct  order.” 

Seeger  slowly  picked  up  the  money,  not  looking  at  Taney.  “Some¬ 
time,  sir,”  he  said,  “after  we  get  out,  you  have  to  come  over  to  my 
house,  and  you  and  my  father  and  my  brother  and  I’ll  go  on  a  real 
drunk.” 

“I  regard  that,”  Taney  said  gravely,  “as  a  solemn  commitment.” 

They  smiled  at  each  other,  and  Seeger  started  out. 

“Have  a  drink  for  me,”  said  Taney,  “at  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix.  A 
small  drink.”  He  was  sitting  down  to  tell  his  wife  he  loved  her 
when  Seeger  went  out  of  the  tent. 

Olson  fell  into  step  with  Seeger  and  they  walked  silently  through 
the  mud  between  the  tents. 

“Well,  mon  vieux?”  Olson  said  finally. 

“Two  hundred  francs,”  said  Seeger. 

Olson  groaned.  “Two  hundred  francs!  We  won’t  be  able  to  pinch 
a  whore’s  behind  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines  for  two  hundred 
francs.  That  miserable,  penny-loving  Yankee!” 

“He  only  had  four  hundred,”  Seeger  said. 

“I  revise  my  opinion,”  said  Olson. 

They  walked  disconsolately  and  heavily  back  toward  their  tent. 

Olson  spoke  only  once  before  they  got  there.  “These  raincoats,” 
he  said,  patting  his.  “Most  ingenious  invention  of  the  war.  Highest 
saturation  point  of  any  modern  fabric.  Collect  more  water  per 
square  inch,  and  hold  it,  than  any  material  known  to  man.  All  hail 
the  quartermaster!” 

Welch  was  waiting  at  the  entrance  of  their  tent.  He  was  standing 
there  peering  excitedly  and  shortsightedly  out  at  the  rain  through 
his  glasses,  looking  angry  and  tough,  like  a  big-city  hack  driver, 
individual  and  incorruptible  even  in  the  ten-million  colored  uni¬ 
form.  Every  time  Seeger  came  upon  Welch  unexpectedly,  he 
couldn’t  help  smiling  at  the  belligerent  stance,  the  harsh  stare 
through  the  steel-rimmed  G.I.  glasses,  which  had  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  the  way  Welch  really  was.  “It’s  a  family  inheritance,” 
Welch  had  once  explained.  “My  whole  family  stands  as  though 
we  were  getting  ready  to  rap  a  drunk  with  a  beer  glass.  Even  my 
old  lady.”  Welch  had  six  brothers,  all  devout,  according  to  Welch, 
and  Seeger  from  time  to  time  idly  pictured  them  standing  in  a 
row,  on  Sunday  mornings  in  church,  seemingly  on  the  verge  of 
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general  violence,  amid  the  hushed  Latin  and  the  Sabbath  millinery. 

“How  much?”  Welch  asked  loudly. 

“Don’t  make  us  laugh,”  Olson  said,  pushing  past  him  into  the 
tent, 

“What  do  you  think  I  could  get  from  the  French  for  my  combat 
jacket?”  Seeger  said.  He  went  into  the  tent  and  lay  down  on  his 
cot. 

Welch  followed  them  in  and  stood  between*  the  two  of  them. 
“Boys,”  he  said,  “on  a  man’s  errand.” 

“I  can  just  see  us  now,”  Olson  murmured,  lying  on  his  cot  with 
his  hands  clasped  behind  his  head,  “painting  Montmartre  red. 
Please  bring  on  the  naked  dancing  girls.  Four  bucks’  worth.” 

“I  am  not  worried,”  Welch  announced. 

“Get  out  of  here.”  Olson  turned  over  on  his  stomach. 

“I  know  where  we  can  put  our  hands  on  sixty-five  bucks.”  Welch 
looked  triumphantly  first  at  Olson,  then  at  Seeger. 

Olson  turned  over  slowly  and  sat  up.  “Fll  kill  you,”  he  said,  “if 
you’re  kidding.” 

“While  you  guys  are  wasting  your  time  fooling  around  with  the 
infantry,”  Welch  said,  “I  used  my  head.  I  went  into  Reems  and 
used  my  head.” 

“Ranee,”  Olson  said  automatically.  He  had  had  two  years  of 
French  in  college  and  he  felt,  now  that  the  war  was  over,  that  he 
had  to  introduce  his  friends  to  some  of  his  culture. 

“I  got  to  talking  to  a  captain  in  the  Air  Force,”  Welch  said 
eagerly,  “A  little,  fat  old  paddle-footed  captain  that  never  got 
higher  off  the  ground  than  the  second  floor  of  Com  Z  headquarters, 
and  he  told  me  that  what  he  would  admire  to  do  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  is  take  home  a  nice  shiny  German  Luger  pistol  with  him 
to  show  to  the  boys  back  in  Pacific  Grove,  California.” 

Silence  fell  on  the  tent,  and  Welch  and  Olson  looked  at  Seeger. 

“Sixty-five  bucks  for  a  Luger  these  days,”  Olson  said,  “is  a  very 
good  figure.” 

“They’ve  been  sellin’  for  as  low  as  thirty-five,”  said  Welch  hesi¬ 
tantly.  “Fll  bet,”  he  said  to  Seeger,  “you  could  sell  yours  now  and 
buy  another  one  back  when  you  got  some  dough,  and  make  a  clear 
twenty-five  on  the  deal.” 

Seeger  didn’t  say  anything.  He  had  killed  the  owner  of  the 
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Luger,  an  enormous  S.S.  major,  in  Coblenz,  behind  some  bales  o£^ 
paper  in  a  warehouse,  and  the  major  had  fired  at  Seeger  three 
times  with  it,  once  nicking  his  helmet,  before  Seeger  hit  him  in 
the  face  at  twenty  feet.  Seeger  had  kept  the  Luger,  a  heavy,  well- 
balanced  gun,  lugging  it  with  him,  hiding  it  at  the  bottom  of  his 
bedroll,  oiling  it  three  times  a  week,  avoiding  all  opportunities 
of  selling  it,  although  he  had  once  been  offered  a  hundred  dollars 
for  it  and  several  times  eighty  and  ninety,  while  the  war  was  still 
on,  before  German  weapons  became  a  glut  on  the  market. 

“Well,”  said  Welch,  “there’s  no  hurry.  I  told  the  captain  I’d  see 
him  tonight  around  eight  o’clock  in  front  of  the  Lion  d’Or  Hotel. 
You  got  five  hours  to  make  up  your  mind.  Plenty  of  time.” 

“Me,”  said  Olson,  after  a  pause,  “I  won’t  say  anything.” 

Seeger  looked  reflectively  at  his  feet,  and  the  two  other  men 
avoided  looking  at  him. 

Welch  dug  in  his  pocket.  “I  forgot,”  he  said.  “I  picked  up  a 
letter  for  you.”  He  handed  it  to  Seeger. 

“Thanks,”  Seeger  said.  He  opened  it  absently,  thinking  about  the 

Luger. 

“Me,”  said  Olson,  “I  won’t  say  a  bloody  word.  I’m  just  going  to 
lie  here  and  think  about  that  nice,  fat  Air  Force  captain.” 

Seeger  grinned  a  little  at  him  and  went  to  the  tent  opening  to 
read  the  letter  in  the  light.  The  letter  was  from  his  father,  and 
even  from  one  glance  at  the  handwriting,  scrawly  and  hurried  and 
spotted,  so  different  from  his  father’s  usual  steady,  handsome,  pro¬ 
fessorial  script,  he  knew  that  something  was  wrong. 

“Dear  Norman,”  it  read,  “sometime  in  the  future  you  must  for¬ 
give  me  for  writing  this  letter.  But  I  have  been  holding  this  in  so 
long,  and  there  is  no  one  here  I  can  talk  to,  and  because  or  your 
brother’s  condition  I  must  pretend  to  be  cheerful  and  optimistic  all 
the  time  at  home,  both  with  him  and  your  mother,  who  has  never 
been  the  same  since  Leonard  was  killed.  You  re  the  oldest  now, 
and  although  I  know  we’ve  never  talked  very  seriously  about  any¬ 
thing  before,  you  have  been  through  a  great  deal  by  now,  and  I 
imagine  you  must  have  matured  considerably,  and  you’ve  seen  so 
many  different  places  and  people.  Norman,  I  need  help.  While 
the  war  was  on  and  you  were  fighting,  I  kept  this  to  myself.  It 
wouldn’t  have  been  fair  to  burden  you  with  this.  But  now  the  war 
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is  over,  and  I  no  longer  feel  I  can  stand  up  under  this  alone.  And 
you  will  have  to  face  it  sometime  when  you  get  home,  if  you  haven’t 
faced  it  already,  and  perhaps  we  can  help  each  other  by  facing  it 
together.” 

“I’m  redeployable.  It’s  so  enjoyable,”  Olson  was  singing  softly, 
on  his  cot.  He  fell  silent  after  his  burst  of  song. 

Seeger  blinked  his  eyes  in  the  gray,  wintry,  rainy  light,  and  went 
on  reading  his  father’s  letter,  on  the  stiff  white  sjtationery  with  the 
university  letterhead  in  polite  engraving  at  the  top  of  each  page. 

“I’ve  been  feeling  this  coming  on  for  a  long  time,”  the  letter  con¬ 
tinued,  “but  it  wasn’t  until  last  Sunday  morning  that  something 
happened  to  make  me  feel  it  in  its  full  force.  I  don’t  know  how 
much  you’ve  guessed  about  the  reason  for  Jacob’s  discharge  from 
the  Army.  It’s  true  he  was  pretty  badly  wounded  in  the  leg  at  Metz, 
but  I’ve  asked  around,  and  I  know  that  men  with  worse  wounds 
were  returned  to  duty  after  hospitalization.  Jacob  got  a  medical 
discharge,  but  I  don’t  think  it  was  for  the  shrapnel  wound  in  his 
thigh.  He  is  suffering  now  from  what  I  suppose  you  call  combat 
fatigue,  and  he  is  subject  to  fits  of  depression  and  hallucinations. 
Your  mother  and  I  thought  that  as  time  went  by  and  the  war  and 
the  Army  receded,  he  would  grow  better.  Instead,  he  is  growing 
worse.  Last  Sunday  morning  when  I  came  down  into  the  living 
room  from  upstairs  he  was  crouched  in  his  old  uniform,  next  to  the 
window,  peering  out.” 

“What  the  hell,”  Olson  was  saying.  “If  we  don’t  get  the  sixty-five 
bucks  we  can  always  go  to  the  Louvre.  I  understand  the  Mona  Lisa 
is  back.” 

“I  asked  Jacob  what  he  was  doing,”  the  letter  went  on.  “He  didn’t 
turn  around.  ‘I’m  observing,’  he  said.  ‘V-is  and  V-2s.  Buzz  bombs 
and  rockets.  They’re  coming  in  by  the  hundred.’  I  tried  to  reason 
with  him  and  he  told  me  to  crouch  and  save  myself  from  flying 
glass.  To  humor  him  I  got  down  on  the  floor  beside  him  and  tried 
to  tell  him  the  war  was  over,  that  we  were  in  Ohio,  four  thousand 
miles  away  from  the  nearest  spot  where  bombs  had  fallen,  that 
America  had  never  been  touched.  He  wouldn’t  listen.  ‘These’re  the 
new  rocket  bombs,’  he  said,  ‘for  the  Jews.’  ” 

“Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Pantheon.?”  Olson  asked  loudly. 

“No,”  said  Welch. 
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“It’s  free.” 

“I’ll  go,”  said  Welch. 

Seeger  shook  his  head  a  little  and  blinked  his  eyes  before  he  went 
back  to  the  letter. 

“After  that,”  his  father  went  on,  “Jacob  seemed  to  forget  about 
the  bombs  from  time  to  time,  but  he  kept  saying  that  the  mobs 
were  coming  up  the  street  armed  with  bazookas  and  Browning 
automatic  rifles.  He  mumbled  incoherently  a  good  deal  of  the  time 
and  kept  walking  back  and  forth  saying,  ‘What’s  the  situation?  Do 
you  know  what  the  situation  is?’  And  once  he  told  me  he  wasn’t 
worried  about  himself,  he  was  a  soldier  and  he  expected  to  be 
killed,  but  he  was  worried  about  Mother  and  myself  and  Leonard 
and  you.  He  seemed  to  forget  that  Leonard  was  dead.  I  tried  to 
calm  him  and  get  him  back  to  bed  before  your  mother  came  down, 
but  he  refused  and  wanted  to  set  o,ut  immediately  to  rejoin  his  divi¬ 
sion.  It  was  all  terribly  disjointed,  and  at  one  time  he  took  the  rib¬ 
bon  he  got  for  winning  the  Bronze  Star  and  threw  it  in  the  fire¬ 
place,  then  he  got  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  picked  it 
out  of  the  ashes  and  made  me  pin  it  on  him  again,  and  he  kept  re¬ 
peating,  ‘This  is  when  they  are  coming  for  the  Jews.’  ” 

“The  next  war  I’m  in,”  said  Olson,  “they  don’t  get  me  under  the 
rank  of  colonel.” 

It  had  stopped  raining  by  now,  and  Seeger  folded  the  unfinished 
letter  and  went  outside.  He  walked  slowly  down  to  the  end  of  the 
company  street,  and,  facing  out  across  the  empty  soaked  French 
fields,  scarred  and  neglected  by  various  armies,  he  stopped  and 
opened  the  letter  again.  y 

“I  don’t  know  what  Jacob  went  through  in  the  Army,”  his 'father 
wrote,  “that  has  done  this  to  him.  He  never  talks  to  me  about  the 
war  and  he  refuses  to  go  to  a  psychoanalyst,  and  from  time  to  time 
he  is  his  own  bouncing,  cheerful  self,  playing  handball  in  the 
afternoons  and  going  around  with  a  large  group  of  girls.  But  he 
has  devoured  all  the  concentration-camp  reports,  and  I  found  him 
weeping  when  the  newspapers  reported  that  a  hundred  Jews  were 
killed  in  Tripoli  some  time  ago. 

“The  terrible  thing  is,  Norman,  that  I  find  myself  coming  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  not  neurotic  for  a  Jew  to  behave  like  this  today.  Per¬ 
haps  Jacob  is  the  normal  one,  and  I,  going  about  my  business. 
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teaching  economics  in  a  quiet  classroom,  pretending  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  world  is  comprehensible  and  orderly,  am  really  the 
mad  one.  I  ask  you  once  more  to  forgive  me  for  writing  you  a  letter 
like  this,  so  different  from  any  letter  or  any  conversation  I’ve  ever 
had  with  you.  But  it  is  crowding  me  too.  I  do  not  see  rockets  and 
bombs,  but  I  see  other  things. 

“Wherever  you  go  these  days — restaurants,  hotels,  clubs,  trains — 
you  seem  to  hear  talk  about  the  Jews — mean,  hateful,  murderous 
talk.  Whatever  page  you  turn  to  in  the  newspapers,  you  seem  to 
find  an  article  about  Jews  being  killed  somewhere  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  And  there  are  large,  influential  newspapers  and  well-known 
columnists  who  each  day  are  growing  more  and  more  outspoken 
and  more  popular.  The  day  that  Roosevelt  died  I  heard  a  drunken 
man  yelling  outside  a  bar,  ‘Finally  they  got  the  Jew  out  of  the 
White  House.’  And  some  of  the  people  who  heard  him  merely 
laughed,  and  nobody  stopped  him.  And  on  V-J  Day,  in  celebration, 
hoodlums  in  Los  Angeles  savagely  beat  a  Jewish  writer.  It’s  diffi¬ 
cult  to  know  what  to  do,  whom  to  fight,  where  to  look  for  allies. 

“Three  months  ago,  for  example,  I  stopped  my  Thursday-night 
poker  game",  after  playing  with  the  same  men  for  over  ten  years. 
John  Reilly  happened  to  say  that  the  Jews  got  rich  out  of  the  war, 
and  when  I  demanded  an  apology,  he  refused,  and  when  I  looked 
around  at  the  faces  of  the  men  who  had  been  my  friends  for  so 
long,  I  could  see  they  were  not  with  me.  And  when  I  left  the  house, 
no  one  said  good  night  to  me.  I  know  the  poison  was  spreading 
from  Germany  before  the  war  and  during  it,  but  I  had  not  realized 
it  had  come  so  close. 

“And  in  my  economics  class  I  find  myself  idiotically  hedging  in 
my  lectures.  I  discover  that  I  am  loath  to  praise  any  liberal  writer 
or  any  liberal  act,  and  find  myself  somehow  annoyed  and  fright¬ 
ened  to  see  an  article  of  criticism  of  existing  abuses  signed  by  a 
Jewish  name.  And  I  hate  to  see  Jewish  names  on  important  com¬ 
mittees,  and  hate  to  read  of  Jews  fighting  for  the  poor,  the  op¬ 
pressed,  the  cheated  and  hungry.  Somehow,  even  in  a  country 
where  my  family  has  lived  a  hundred  years,  the  enemy  has  won 
this  subtle  victory  over  me — he  has  made  me  disfranchise  myself 
from  honest  causes  by  calling  them  foreign.  Communist,  using 
Jewish  names  connected  with  them  as  ammunition  against  them. 
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“Most  hateful  of  all,  I  found  myself  looking  for  Jewish  names  in 
the  casualty  lists  and  secretly  being  glad  when  I  saw  them  there, 
to  prove  that  there,  at  least,  among  the  dead  and  wounded,  we 
belonged.  Three  times,  thanks  to  you  and  your  brothers,  I  found 
our  name  there,  and,  may  God  forgive  me,  at  the  expense  of 
your  blood  and  your  brother’s  life,  through  my  tears,  I  felt  that 
same  twitch  of  satisfaction. 

“When  I  read  the  newspapers  and  see  another  story  that  Jews 
are  still  being  killed  in  Poland,  or  Jews  are  requesting  that  they  be 
given  back  their  homes  in  France  or  that  they  be  allowed  to  enter 
some  country  where  they  will  not  be  murdered,  I  am  annoyed  with 
them.  I  feel  that  they  are  boring  the  rest  of  the  world  with  their 
problems,  that  they  are  making  demands  upon  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  being  killed,  that  they  are  disturbing  everyone  by  being 
hungry  and  asking  for  the  return  of  their  property.  If  we  could  all 
fall  in  through  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  vanish  in  one  hour,  with 
our  heroes  and  poets  and  prophets  and  martyrs,  perhaps  we  would 
be  doing  the  memory  of  the  Jewish  race  a  service. 

“This  is  how  I  feel  today,  son.  I  need  some  help.  You’ve  been  to 
the  war,  you’ve  fought  and  killed  men,  you’ve  seen  the  people  of 
other  countries.  Maybe  you  understand  things  that  I  don  t  under¬ 
stand.  Maybe  you  see  some  hope  somewhere.  Help  me.  Your  loving 
Father.” 

Seeger  folded  the  letter  slowly,  not  seeing  what  he  was  doing, 
because  the  tears  were  burning  his  eyes.  He  walked  slowly  and  aim¬ 
lessly  across  the  dead,  sodden  grass  of  the  empty  field,  away  from 
the  camp.  He  tried  to  wipe  away  his  tears,  because,  with  his  eyes 
full  and  dark,  he  kept  seeing  his  father  and  brother  crouched  in 
the  old-fashioned  living  room  in  Ohio,  and  hearing  his  -brother, 
dressed  in  the  old,  discarded  uniform,  saying,  “These’re  the  new 
rocket  bombs.  For  the  Jews.” 

He  sighed,  looking  out  over  the  bleak,  wasted  land.  Now,  he 
thought,  now  I  have  to  think  about  it.  He  felt  a  slight,  unreasonable 
twinge  of  anger  at  his  father  for  presenting  him  with  the  necessity  of 
thinking  about  it.  The  Army  was  good  about  serious  problems.  ’While 
you  were  fighting,  you  were  too  busy  and  frightened  and  weary  to 
think  about  anything,  and  at  other  times  you  were  relaxing,  putting 
your  brain  on  a  shelf,  postponing  everything  to  that  impossible  time 
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of  clarity  and  beauty  after  the  war.  Well,  now,  here  was  the  im¬ 
possible,  clear,  beautiful  time,  and  here  was  his  father,  demanding 
that  he  think.  There  are  all  sorts  of  Jews,  he  thought :  there  are  the 
sort  whose  every  waking  moment  is  ridden  by  the  knowledge  of 
Jewishness;  who  see  signs  against  the  Jew  in  every  smile  on  a 
streetcar,  every  whisper;  who  see  pogroms  in  every  newspaper 
article,  threats  in  every  change  of  the  weather,  scorn  in  every  hand¬ 
shake,  death  behind  each  closed  door.  He  had  not  been  like  that. 
He  was  young,  he  was  big  and  healthy  and  easygoihg,  and  people  of 
all  kinds  had  liked  him  all  his  life,  in  the  Army  and  out.  In  America, 
especially,  what  was  going  on  in  Europe  had  been  remote,  unreal, 
unrelated  to  him.  The  chanting,  bearded  old  men  burning  in  the 
Nazi  furnaces,  and  the  dark-eyed  women  screaming  prayers  in 
Polish  and  Russian  and  German  as  they  were  pushed  naked  into 
the  gas  chambers,  had  seemed  as  shadowy  and  almost  as  unrelated 
to  him,  as  he  trotted  out  onto  the  stadium  field  for  a  football 
game,  as  they  must  have  been  to  the  men  named  O’Dwyer  and 
Wickersham  and  Poole  who  played  in  the  line  beside  him. 

These  tortured  people  had  seemed  more  related  to  him  in  Europe. 
Again  and  again,  in  the  towns  that  had  been  taken  back  from  the 
Germans,  gaunt,  gray-faced  men  had  stopped  him  humbly,  look¬ 
ing  searchingly  at  him,  and  had  asked,  peering  at  his  long,  lined, 
grimy  face  under  the  anonymous  helmet,  “Are  you  a  Jew?”  Some¬ 
times  they  asked  it  in  English,  sometimes  French,  sometimes 
Yiddish.  He  didn’t  know  French  or  Yiddish,  but  he  learned  to 
recognize  that  question.  He  had  never  understood  exactly  why  they 
asked  the  question,  since  they  never  demanded  anything  of  him, 
rarely  even  could  speak  to  him.  Then,  one  day  in  Strasbourg,  a 
little  bent  old  man  and  a  small  shapeless  woman  had  stopped  him 
and  asked,  in  English,  if  he  was  Jewish.  “Yes,”  he’d  said,  smiling 
at  them.  The  two  old  people  had  smiled  widely,  like  children. 
“Look,”  the  old  man  had  said  to  his  wife.  “A  young  American 
soldier.  A  Jew.  And  so  large  and  strong.”  He  had  touched  Seeger’s 
arm  reverently  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  then  had  touched  the 
Garand  Seeger  was  carrying.  “And  such  a  beautiful  rifle.” 

And  there,  for  a  moment,  although  he  was  not  particularly  sensi¬ 
tive,  Seeger  had  got  an  inkling  of  why  he  had  been  stopped  and 
questioned  by  so  many  before.  Here,  to  these  bent,  exhausted  old 
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people,  ravaged  o£  their  families,  familiar  with  flight  and  death  for 
so  many  years,  was  a  symbol  of  continuing  life.  A  large  young  man 
in  the  uniform  of  the  liberator,  blood,  as  they  thought,  of  their 
blood,  but  not  in  hiding,  not  quivering  in  fear  and  helplessness,  but 
striding  secure  and  victorious  down  the  street,  armed  and  capable  of 
inflicting  terrible  destruction  on  his  enemies. 

Seeger  had  kissed  the  old  lady  on  the  cheek  and  she  had  wept, 
and  the  old  man  had  scolded  her  for  it  while  shaking  Seeger’s 
hand  fervently  and  thankfully  before  saying  good-by. 

Thinking  back  on  it,  he  knew  that  it  was  silly  to  pretend  that, 
even  before  his  father’s  letter,  he  had  been  like  any  other  American 
soldier  going  through  the  war.  When  he  had  stood  over  the  huge 
dead  S.S.  major  with  the  face  blown  in  by  his  bullets  in  the  ware¬ 
house  in  Coblenz,  and  taken  the  pistol  from  the  dead  hand,  he 
had  tasted  a  strange  little  extra  flavor  of  triumph.  How  many  Jews, 
he’d  thought,  has  this  man  killed.?  How  fitting  it  is  that  I’ve  killed 
him.  Neither  Olson  nor  Welch,  who  were  like  his  brothers,  would 
have  felt  that  in  picking  up  the  Luger,  its  barrel  still  hot  from  the 
last  shots  its  owner  had  fired  before  dying.  And  he  had  resolved 
that  he  was  going  to  make  sure  to  take  this  gun  back  with  him  to 
America,  and  plug  it  and  keep  it  on  his  desk  at  home,  as  a  kind  of 
vague,  half-understood  sign  to  himself  that  justice  had  once  been 
done  and  he  had  been  its  instrument. 

Maybe,  he  thought,  maybe  I’d  better  take  it  back  with  me,  but 
not  as  a  memento.  Not  plugged,  but  loaded.  America  by  now  was  a 
strange  country  for  him.  He  had  been  away  a  long  time  and  he 
wasn’t  sure  what  was  waiting  for  him  when  he  got  home.  If  the 
mobs  were  coming  down  the  street  toward  his  house,  he  waf  not 
going  to  die  singing  and  praying. 

When  he  had  been  taking  basic  training,  he’d  heard  a  scrawny, 
clerkish  soldier  from  Boston  talking  at  the  other  end  of  the  PX 
bar,  over  the  watered  beer.  “The  boys  at  the  ofiice,”  the  scratchy 
voice  was  saying,  “gave  me  a  party  before  I  left.  And  they  told  me 
one  thing.  ‘Charlie,’  they  said,  ‘hold  onto  your  bayonet.  We’re  go¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  use  it  when  you  get  back.  On  the  Yids.’  ” 

He  hadn’t  said  anything  then,  because  he’d  felt  it  was  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  to  fight  against  every  random  overheard  voice 
raised  against  the  Jews  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other. 
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But  again  and  again,  at  odd  moments,  lying  on  a  barracks  cot,  or 
stretched  out  trying  to  sleep  on  the  floor  of  a  ruined  French  farm¬ 
house,  he  had  heard  that  voice,  harsh,  satisfied,  heavy  with  hate 
and  ignorance,  saying  above  the  beery  grumble  of  apprentice 
soldiers  at  the  bar,  “Hold  onto  your  bayonet.” 

And  the  other  stories.  Jews  collected  stories  of  hatred  and  in¬ 
justice  and  inklings  of  doom  like  a  special,  lunatic  kind  of  miser. 
The  story  of  the  navy  officer,  commander  of  a  stnall  vessel  off  the 
Aleutians,  who  in  the  officers’  wardroom  had  complained  that  he 
hated  the  Jews  because  it  was  the  Jews  who  had  demanded  that 
the  Germans  be  beaten  first,  and  the  forces  in  the  Pacific  had  been 
starved  in  consequence.  And  when  one  of  his  junior  officers,  who 
had  just  come  aboard,  had  objected  and  told  the  commander  that 
he  was  a  Jew,  the  commander  had  risen  from  the  table  and  said, 
“Mister,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says  I  have  to  serve 
in  the  same  Navy  with  Jews,  but  it  doesn’t  say  I  have  to  eat  at  the 
same  table  with  them.”  In  the  fogs  and  the  cold,  swelling  Arctic 
seas  off  the  Aleutians,  in  a  small  boat,  subject  to  sudden,  mortal 
attack  at  any  moment.  .  .  .  And  the  million  other  stories.  Jews, 
even  the  most  normal  and  best  adjusted,  became  living  treasuries  of 
them,  scraps  of  malice  and  bloodthirstiness,  clever  and  confusing 
and  cunningly  twisted  so  that  every  act  by  every  Jew  became  sus¬ 
pect  and  blameworthy  and  hateful.  Seeger  had  heard  the  stories 
and  had  made  an  almost  conscious  effort  to  forget  them.  Now, 
holding  his  father’s  letter  in  his  hand,  he  remembered  them  all. 

He  stared  unseeingly  out  in  front  of  him.  Maybe,  he  thought, 
maybe  it  would’ve  been  better  to  have  been  killed  in  the  war,  like 
Leonard.  Simpler.  Leonard  would  never  have  to  face  a  crowd 
coming  for  his  mother  and  father.  Leonard  would  not  have  to 
listen  and  collect  these  hideous,  fascinating  little  stories  that  made 
of  every  Jew  a  stranger  in  any  town,  on  any  field,  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  He  had  come  so  close  to  being  killed  so  many  times;  it 
would  have  been  so  easy,  so  neat  and  final.  Seeger  shook  his  head. 
It  was  ridiculous  to  feel  like  that,  and  he  was  ashamed  of  himself 
for  the  weak  moment.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  death  was  not 
an  answer. 

“Seeger!”  It  was  Olson’s  voice.  He  and  Welch  had  sloshed  silently 
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up  behind  Seeger,  standing  in  the  open  field.  “Seeger,  tnon  vieux, 
what’re  you  doing — grazing?” 

Seeger  turned  slowly  to  them.  “I  wanted  to  read  my  letter,” 
he  said. 

Olson  looked  closely  at  him.  They  had  been  together  so  long, 
through  so  many  things,  that  flickers  and  hints  o£  expression  on 
each  other’s  faces  were  recognized  and  acted  upon.  “Anything 
wrong?”  Olson  asked. 

“No,”  said  Seeger.  “Nothing  much.” 

“Norman,”  Welch  said,  his  voice  young  and  solemn.  “Norman, 
we’ve  been  talking,  Olson  and  me.  We  decided — you’re  pretty  at¬ 
tached  to  that  Luger,  and  maybe,  if  you — well ” 

“What  he’s  trying  to  say,”  said  Olson,  “is  we  withdraw  the  re¬ 
quest.  If  you  want  to  sell  it,  O.K.  If  you  don’t,  don’t  do  it  for  our 
sake.  Honest.” 

Seeger  looked  at  them  standing  there,  disreputable  and  tough 
and  familiar.  “I  haven’t  made  up  my  mind  yet,”  he  said. 

“Anything  you  decide,”  Welch  said  oratorically,  “is  perfectly  all 
right  with  us.  Perfectly.” 

The  three  of  them  walked  aimlessly  and  silently  across  the  field, 
away  from  camp.  As  they  walked,  their  shoes  making  a  wet  sliding 
sound  in  the  damp,  dead  grass,  Seeger  thought  of  the  time  Olson 
had  covered  him  in  the  little  town  outside  Cherbourg,  when  Seeger 
had  been  caught,  going  down  the  side  of  a  street,  by  four  Germans 
with  a  machine  gun  in  the  second  story  of  a  house  on  the  corner 
and  Olson  had  had  to  stand  out  in  the  middle  of  the  street  with  no 
cover  at  all  for  more  than  a  minute,  firing  continuously,  so  that 
Seeger  could  get  away  alive.  And  he  thought  of  the  time  outside 
Saint-L6  when  he  had  been  wounded  and  had  lain  in  a  minefield 
for  three  hours  and  Welch  and  Captain  Taney  had  come  looking  for 
him  in  the  darkness  and  had  found  him  and  picked  him  up  and 
run  for  it,  all  of  them  expecting  to  get  blown  .up  any  second.  And 
he  thought  of  all  the  drinks  they’d  had  together,  and  the  long 
marches  and  the  cold  winter  together,  and  all  the  girls  they’d  gone 
out  with  together,  and  he  thought  of  his  father  and  brother  crouch¬ 
ing  behind  the  window  in  Ohio  waiting  for  the  rockets  and  the 
crowds  armed  with  Browning  automatic  rifles. 
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“Say.”  He  stopped  and  stood  facing  them.  “Say,  what  do  you 
guys  think  of  the  Jews.?” 

Welch  and  Olson  looked  at  each  other,  and  Olson  glanced  down 
at  the  letter  in  Seeger’s  hand. 

“Jews.?”  Olson  said  finally.  “What’re  they.?  Welch,  you  ever  hear 
of  the  Jews.?” 

Welch  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  gray  sky.  “No,”  he  said.  “But 
remember.  I’m  an  uneducated  fellow.”  , 

“Sorry,  bud,”  Olson  said,  turning  to  Seeger.  “We  can’t  help  you. 
Ask  us  another  question.  Maybe  we’ll  do  better.” 

Seeger  peered  at  the  faces  of  his  friends.  He  would  have  to  rely 
upon  them,  later  on,  out  of  uniform,  on  their  native  streets,  more 
than  he  had  ever  relied  on  them  on  the  bullet-swept  street  and  in 
the  dark  minefield  in  France.  Welch  and  Olson  stared  back  at  him, 
troubled,  their  faces  candid  and  tough  and  dependable. 

“What  time,”  Seeger  asked,  “did  you  tell  that  captain  you’d 
meet  him?” 

“Eight  o’clock,”  Welch  said.  “But  we  don’t  have  to  go.  If  you 
have  any  feeling  about  that  gun - ” 

“We’ll  meet  him,”  Seeger  said.  “We  can  use  that  sixty-five  bucks.” 

“Listen,”  Olson  said,  “I  know  how  much  you  like  that  gun,  and 
I’ll  feel  like  a  heel  if  you  sell  it.” 

“Forget  it,”  Seeger  said,  starting  to  walk  again.  “What  could  I 
use  it  for  in  America.?” 
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He  awoke  and  with  his  eyes  still  only  half  open  waited  for  the  men 
around  him,  the  humps  under  the  khaki  blankets,  to  materialize  out 
of  the  darkness,  stir,  stretch,  and  yawn.  He  waited  for  the  thump 
of  heavy  shoes  on  the  duckboards  outside  the  window,  the  creak 
of  the  opening  door,  and  the  voice  calling,  quiet  at  first,  then 
sharp-edged  and  metallic,  the  insistent  wedge  prying  them  up  out 
of  sleep.  Outside,  through  the  misty  air  of  the  early  morning,  would 
come  the  distant  hot  cough,  sputter,  choke,  then  catch,  roar,  and 
soon  steady  droning  of  the  first  planes  being  warmed  up. 

But  now  as  the  film  of  sleep  cleared  from  his  eyes  he  saw  that  it 
was  already  beginning  to  get  light.  The  air  that  came  in  at  the  open 
window  was  warm  and  the  sky  beyond  was  clear.  As  he  looked  at 
it,  the  sky  seemed  to  expand  and  become  limitless.  Then  the  deep, 
indrawn  breath,  the  ocean  surge  of  freedom  came  upon  him,  and 
he  knew  that  this  was  the  morning  for  which  he  had  been  waiting, 
for  which  they  were  all  waiting.  This  was  the  dreamed-of  moment 
become  real,  the  waking  on  the  first  morning  of  a  day  of  sumfner, 
at  home. 

He  let  the  sense  of  solitude,  the  strange  feeling  of  being  alone 
in  a  room,  surround  him.  He  listened  to  the  silence  and  heard  the 
absence  of  others’  breathing,  of  their  restless  turning  in  sleep,  and 
sometimes  their  sharp  sudden  cries.  He  breathed  deeply  and  smelled 
the  dry  fragrance  of  fresh  grass  instead  of  the  smell  of  damp  khaki 
wool,  leather,  and  gasoline.  As  he  watched  the  day  come  slowly 
through  the  window  he  felt  the  ordered  rhythm,  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  daylight  and  dark,  of  all  the  days  of  the  future. 
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Birds  began  to  sing.  As  the  sun  rose  and  the  early  breeze  began, 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  made  moving  shadows  on  the  ceiling  above 
his  bed.  The  daylight  flowed  across  the  window  sill.  It  molded  the 
shapes  of  the  furniture,  drew  the  walls  out  of  the  darkness  and  lined 
them  with  its  warmth.  Once  he  heard  the  distant  hum  of  a  plane, 
and  for  an  instant  he  saw  himself  up  there  in  the  sky.  But  then  the 
picture  faded,  and  he  felt  only  the  warmth  and  safety  of  the  quiet 
earth. 

He  put  his  arms  behind  his  head  and  looked  up  at  the  ceiling. 
He  heard  the  sounds  of  beginning  life,  a  car  in  the  street,  a  broom 
on  the  pavement,  the  whistle  of  a  train,  a  voice  calling,  a  door 
opening,  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  the  day  ripening. 

The  door  opened  and  his  mother  came  in  with  his  breakfast 
on  a  tray. 

He  sat  up  in  bed  and  said,  “This  is  like  the  pictures  you  see  in 
the  ads.  They  always  have  some  guy  getting  his  breakfast  served 
to  him  in  bed.” 

“Well,  I  should  hope  so,”  his  mother  said.  “Your  first  morning 
home.” 

,  “Nothing’s  too  good  for  our  soldier  boys,”  he  said,  and  took  a 
drink  of  orange  juice. 

“What,  dear.?”  His  mother  took  a  step  back  from  the  bed  and 
looked  down  at  him.  “Did  you  sleep  well,  George?” 

He  nodded  his  head.  She  continued  looking  at  him. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  said.  “Do  I  look  funny?” 

“Of  course  not,”  she  said.  “I  just  haven’t  had  a  good  look  at  you 
yet.  It  was  so  late  when  you  got  in.” 

“Oh  yes.  That  train  certainly  was  late.” 

He  dipped  a  roll  in  his  coffee. 

“Goodness,  George,”  his  mother  said.  “Is  that  what  you  learned 
to  do  in  the  Army?” 

“Air  corps.  Sure;  it  goes  down  faster.” 

“You  always  ate  so  fast.  Much  too  fast,  George;  it’s  not  good 
for  you.” 

He  laughed  and  said,  “I  seem  to  be  alive  still.” 

His  mother  looked  worried  and  said,  “George,  how  do  you  feel? 
I  mean  does  it  hurt — where  you — you  were  hurt?” 

The  distress  that  came  into  her  face  made  it  look  suddenly  old 
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and  pale,  and  involuntarily  he  touched  his  leg  for  a  second  with 
a  feeling  of  pain.  For  some  reason  he  thought  of  their  kitchen.  He 
saw  it,  the  sun  streaming  in  the  window  on  the  checked  linoleum 
tablecloth  lighting  the  razor  edge  of  a  cabbage  shredder  and  the 
blood  dripping  down  from  his  finger  onto  the  red-and-white  table¬ 
cloth  and  his  mother’s  face  in  the  doorway,  frozen  in  gray  horror. 
He  saw  the  vicious  sharp  edge  of  the  shredder  and  the  black  puffs 
of  flak  below  and  the  yellowish-white  plexi  glass  of  the  B-25’s  nose, 
with  the  sun  overhead  warm  on  his  neck  and  shoulders,  and  then 
the  crash  and  rush  of  the  icy  air  driving  against  him,  driving  the 
black  jagged  fragment  of  metal  into  his  side.  He  felt  the  ship  rock¬ 
ing  and  plunging  and  the  hands  grasping  him  under  the  arms, 
dragging  him  back  through  the  crawlway,  and  the  trail  of  his  blood 
warm  and  sticky  along  the  cold  square  metal  tunnel. 

“What  is  it,  George?  Oh,  dear,  I  shouldn’t  have  said  anything, 
should  I,  but  naturally  I  worry  so,  and - ” 

“What’s  all  this  secret  confab  going  on  in  here?”  His  father  stuck 
his  head  around  the  half-open  door,  then  came  in  and  leaned  against 
the  doorjamb. 

“Well,  how  does  it  seem?”  He  looked  around  the  room.  “But  you 

don’t  have  to  tell  me.  Why,  it  seems  only  yesterday  that  I - ”  He 

shook  his  head.  “This  is  one  day  you’ll  always  remember.” 

For  a  few  seconds  none  of  them  said  anything,  looking  at  one 
another  and  smiling. 

His  father  started  humming,  then  frowned  and  stopped. 

“There  was  a  song— funny,  I  can’t  think  how  it  goes  now,  but 
we  all  used  to— it  ends  up  ‘and  never  get  up  any  more.’  ” 

“I  remember,”  his  mother  said.  “You  used  to  sing  it.”  > 

His  father  started  to  hum  again,  “  ‘And  never  get  up  any  more 
- ’  Funny,  I  never  thought  I’d  forget  that.” 

He  looked  down  at  the  blouse  hanging  over  the  back  of  a  chair. 

“Well,  you  certainly  got  yourself  some  ribbons,  George.” 

His  mother  looked  over  at  them  and  said.  You  11  have  to  explain 
to  me  what  they  all  are,  George. 

“That  first  one’s  the  Purple  Heart,”  his  father  said,  and  they 
both  turned  and  looked  at  him  with  a  kind  of  worried  pride  in 
their  faces. 
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“We  didn’t  have  so  many  decorations  in  the  last  war,”  his 
father  said.  “It’s  hard  to  keep  up  with  all  these  new  ones.” 

“They  just  hand  them  out,”  George  said.  “It  doesn’t  mean 
anything.” 

“Now,  now,”  his  father  said.  “No  false  modesty.” 

“Remember.?”  his  mother  said.  “All  the  badges  George  won  when 
he  was  in  the  Boy  Scouts.?  What  did  they  call  them,  George,  merit 
badges.?”  . 

He  looked  at  his  father  and  burst  out  laughing.  His  father 
laughed,  too,  and  for  a  few  seconds  they  both  looked  at  his  mother, 
laughing,  while  she  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  a  half-smiling 
confusion. 

“Well,  I  don’t  see  what’s  so  funny  about  that,”  she  said.  “I’m  sure 
we  were  all  very  proud  of  you.” 

“But  I  never  got  to  be  an  Eagle  Scout.” 

He  started  to  laugh  again.  He  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  them, 
feeling  his  head  moving  back  and  forth,  laughing,  and  suddenly 
seeing  Andy,  the  gunner,  laughing  and  laughing,  and  the  ambu¬ 
lance  carrying  him  off,  the  sound  of  his  laughter  still  trailing  be¬ 
hind  it  like  a  thin,  violently  fluttering  ribbon  jerking  and 
twisting  out  of  the  back  of  the  ambulance,  even  when  the  ambu¬ 
lance  was  far  down  the  field,  and  all  of  them  standing  there  avoiding 
each  other’s  eyes. 

He  picked  up  the  napkin  and  held  it  against  his  mouth  and 
coughed,  then  put  it  down  and,  smiling,  said  quietly,  “I  don’t 
know,  it  just  struck  me  funny.” 

His  mother  sighed  and  said,  “George,  sometimes  you  get  the 
funniest  ideas.” 

His  father  put  his  arm  around  her  shoulders  and  said,  “That’s 
because  he’s  got  such  a  funny  mother.” 

“You  both  make  such  fun  of  me,”  she  said.  “George,  what  would 
you  like  for  lunch?  Is  there  anything  particular  you’d  like.?” 

His  father  said,  “I  thought  maybe  George  would  like  to  come 
downtown  later  on  and  have  lunch  with  me  at  the  club.  I  thought 
he  might  want  to  sort  of  look  around  and - ” 

He  paused,  and  they  both  stood  there  looking  down  at  him,  both 
half-smiling  and  looking  somehow  very  much  alike. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  know.  Pop.  Thanks  a  lot,  but - ” 
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“Of  course  everybody’s  vi^aiting  to  see  you,”  his  father  said.  “When 
I  told  them  you  were  coming  they  all - ” 

He  saw  the  town  and  all  the  people  hurrying  through  the  streets 
and  the  traffic  and  the  people  at  the  club  and  all  the  hands  held  out 
to  shake  his  own  and  all  the  smiling  friendly  faces.  Something  in¬ 
side  him  drew  back  and  shrank,  and  he  saw  the  slow  unfolding  of 
the  land  below  and  the  soft  clouds  streaming  by.  He  felt  the  gentle 
rise  and  fall  of  the  ship  and  the  steady  beat  of  the  engines.  He  heard 
the  silence  of  the  roaring  engines,  the  serenity  and  quiet  of  the  deaf¬ 
ening  clatter,  the  steady  breathing  of  the  air  coming  in  through  the 
round  vanes  of  the  ventilator.  There  was  the  shining  disk  of  the 
prop,  the  drops  of  moisture  on  the  wing,  hanging  like  jewels  on  the 
edge,  trembling,  then  sliding  and  suddenly  flying  off  into  the  high, 
deep  blue  air,  above,  below,  and  on  all  sides. 

“I  thought  maybe  I’d  sort  of  stick  around  here,”  he  said. 

He  thought  he  saw  just  the  shadow  of  disappointment  cross  his 
father’s  face  and  added  quickly,  “Of  course  I  want  to  do  that  real 
soon.” 

“Why,  that’s  all  right,  George,”  his  father  said.  “I  thought  if  you 
just  happened  to  feel  like  it,  why - ” 

“After  that  awful  trip,”  his  mother  said. 

“Well - ”  His  father  looked  at  his  watch.  “Gosh!  Why,  say,  it’s 

almost  nine  o’clock.  They’ll  wonder  what’s  happened  to  me.” 

“Say  hello  to  everybody,”  George  said.  “And  tell  them - ”  He 

stopped,  feeling  confused.  “Tell  them - ”  A  wordless  blankness 

seemed  to  fall  across  his  mind.  “Say  that - ” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  going,”  his  father  said.  “Take  it  easy,  son.” 

As  he  went  out  of  the  room  his  mother  leaned  around  the  d<5or 
and  called  to  him,  “Be  sure  and  don’t  forget  the  ice  cream,  Fred.” 

She  turned  back  to  him  and  said,  “I  read  in  the  paper  that  the 
one  thing  you  all  want  most  when  you  get  back  home  is  ice  cream.” 

“That’s  right,”  he  said.  “That’ll  be  great.” 

“I  asked  a  few  people,  George.  Just  Aunt  Margaret  and  Uncle 

Phil  and - ” 

“Oh!” 

“You  don’t  mind,  do  you.?  I  mean  they’re  all  so  anxious  to  see 
you,  and  they’d  feel  hurt  if  I  didn’t.’,’ 

“Why,  no,”  he  said.  “No,  that’s  fine.” 
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“They’re  both  so  anxious  to  see  you.”  She  looked  around  the 
room,  then  back  at  him.  “We  left  your  room  just  as  it  was.  We 
thought - ” 

He  laughed  and  said,  “You’d  think  I  was  dead  or  something. 

“Oh,  George,  what  an  awful  thing  to  say!” 

“No,  I  mean— I  was  just  fooling.  Mom.  I  mean  it  looks  fine.  It 

looks  swell.  Same  old  place  and - ” 

He  looked  around  the  room  at  the  brown  oatmeal-paper  walls, 
the  school  pictures,  the  football  team,  and  the  graduation  picture, 
the  picture  of  the  girl  on  the  bureau. 

He  laughed  and  said,  “You  even  left  Peggy,  I  see.” 

His  mother  looked  surprised  and  said,  “Well,  I  should  think  so. 
After  all,  everybody  always  assumed — I  mean  we  all  somehow  felt 
that  you  and  Peggy  were  really  sort  of  engaged  and - ” 

He  heard,  with  a  kind  of  mild  inner  surprise,  his  voice  rising 
and  sounding  loud  in  the  room,  “I  don’t  know  what  ever  gave  you 
that  idea.  I’m  sure  I  never  said  anything— I  mean ” 

He  stopped,  seeing  the  hurt  look  on  his  mother  s  face  and  then 
the  puzzled  look  and  then  the  smooth,  carefully  placed  expression 
of  patience  and  the  kindness  in  her  eyes. 

“I’m  sorry.  Mom.  I  don’t  know,  I  guess  I - 

“I  know,  dear,  you’re  still  nervous.  Naturally.  After  that  tei- 

j-ible - ”  The  tears  came  into  her  eyes  as  she  looked  at  him  and  he 

closed  his  own  eyes  to  shut  them  out.  “And  you’re  so  young  still, 
George,  you - ” 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled  at  her. 

“I’m  not  so  damn  young.” 

She  shook  her  head  and  said,  “Yes,  you  are.  You  don’t  realize  it 

perhaps,  and  I  know  that  after  all  you’ve  been  through - Oh, 

George,  I  used  to  think  of  you  so  often  when  one  of  those  planes 
went  by.  I’d  think  of  you  way  up  there,  all  alone,  and - ” 

She  was  standing  by  the  side  of  the  bed  now  and  he  reached  over 
and  took  her  hand  and  held  it. 

“I  wasn’t  alone,”  he  said. 

She  looked  down  at  him  and  he  squeezed  her  hand. 

“Now  you’d  better  let  me  get  up,”  he  said. 

“Don’t  you  want  to  rest  a  little  longer?  I  should  think - ” 

“No,  I  feel  like  getting  up.  I  want  to  look  around.” 
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But  when  she  had  gone  he  did  not  get  up  immediately.  He  lay 
there  propped  on  one  elbow,  looking  over  at  the  pictures  on  the 
opposite  wall.  Although  his  face  was  only  a  small  light  dot  among 
other  dots  he  remembered  exactly  where  he  had  stood  when  the 
pictures  were  taken  and  he  could  see  himself  at  this  distance.  He 
could  see  no  features,  and  looking  at  his  face  was  like  looking 
through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope  that  is  slightly  out  of  focus. 
The  object  was  there,  but  it  was  blurred  and  without  meaning. 
There  was  a  small  round  dot  which  was  named  George.  Around  it 
were  other  dots  named  Frank,  and  Clarence,  and  Ruth,  and  Betty. 
He  had  once  known  them  all.  Each  was  a  person.  And  there  were 
those  others,  whose  pictures  were  not  here  on  his  walls,  but  whose 
faces  he  could  now  see  far  more  clearly  in  his  mind.  There  was  Mac, 
the  pilot,  and  Charlie,  the  co-pilot,  and  Angelo,  the  mech,  crouch¬ 
ing  down  under  the  wing  with  the  red-painted  megaphone-shaped 
fire  extinguisher  while  they  warmed  up  the  engines,  and  Andy,  the 
gunner,  and  Andy’s  laughter  trailing  down  the  field  behind  the 
ambulance,  and  all  of  them  standing  there  listening.  But  that  was 
not  all.  There  were  all  those  others.  There  were  the  boys  from  the 
“Beautiful  Baby,”  one  of  whose  wings  just  seemed  to  fold  over  very 
slowly,  as  if  a  hand  were  creasing  a  triangle  of  paper,  and  the  way 
the  sMp  slipped  and  then  shot  down,  turning  over  and  over,  the 
black  smoke  pouring  out  of  her  and  just  one  chute  opening  before 
the  plane  disappeared,  and  you  often  wondered  who  was  the  one 
in  the  chute,  Mike  or  Harry  or  Eddie  or  the  big  redheaded  sergeant 
who  was  named  Percy.  But  that  was  not  all. 

He  got  out  of  bed  and  went  over  to  the  graduation  picture  and 
looked  at  himself  standing  there.  Then  he  looked  in  the  mirror  and 
stood  there  for  some  time  before  he  put  on  his  bathrobe  and  went 
down  the  hall  to  the  bathroom. 

When  he  came  downstairs  his  mother  was  running  the  vacuum 
cleaner  over  the  rug  in  the  living  room.  The  radio  was  playing  and 
a  woman’s  voice  was  sobbing,  “Oh,  I  know  if  he  understood  he’d 
come  back.  I  know  he  can’t  love  her.  Oh,  don’t  you  see  .  .  . 

He  saw  his  mother  pause  in  front  of  the  radio,  listening.  Then 
she  turned  and  saw  him  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Her  face 
lighted  -up  and  she  turned  off  the  vacuum  cleaner  and  came  over  to 
him.  Now  a  man’s  voice,  raised  in  anger,  came  out  of  the  radio,  and 
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the  man’s  voice  and  the  woman’s  voice  wove  back  and  forth  in 
anger  and  pleading  as  his  mother  looked  at  him  standing  there 
dressed  in  an  old  pair  of  gray  flannel  trousers,  sneakers,  and  a  white 
shirt  open  at  the  neck  with  the  sleeves  rolled  up. 

“Oh,  George,  it’s  so  nice  to  see  you  like  that  again.  Doesn’t  it  feel 
wonderful?  Of  course  your  uniform’s  awfully  becoming,  but - ” 

He  nodded  and  looked  down  at  the  shirt  and  trousers. 

“It  feels  awfully  queer,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  know,  I  feel  sort  of  un¬ 
dressed.” 

She  took  his  arm  and  they  walked  across  the  room  to  the  fireplace. 

The  cold,  hard  masculine  voice  came  from  the  radio:  “I  should 
think  it  would  be  perfectly  obvious.”  Then  a  child  called,  “Daddy, 
Daddy!” 

He  looked  over  his  mother’s  shoulder  at  the  radio  and  she  said, 
“Oh,  it’s  one  of  those  plays.  I  suppose  they’re  silly  but  it  makes  the 
time  pass  when  you  have  housework  to  do.  You  don’t  mind,  do  you, 
George?  It  doesn’t  make  you  nervous?” 

“No,”  he  said.  “Why  should  it?” 

“It’s  really  quite  interesting,”  she  said.  “You  know,  it’s  funny,  you 
get  so  after  a  while  that  those  people  seem  almost  like  real  people 
to  you.” 

A  woman’s  voice  said,  “Daddy’s  just  gone  away  for  a  while,  dar¬ 
ling.”  Tears  filled  it.  “He — he’ll  be  back  soon.” 

“That’s  Helen,”  his  mother  said.  “Helen  Page.  Her  husband 
thinks - ” 

The  man’s  voice  cut  in  again,  hard,  cold,  and  brutal. 

His  mother  frowned  and  said:  “That’s  George.  George  Prentice. 
He’s  supposed  to  be  her  husband’s  best  friend,  but  what  he’s  really 
trying  to  do  is - ” 

He  laughed  and  said,  “George  sounds  like  a  stinker,  all  right.” 

“What  an  awful  word,  dear!  Now  what  do  you  want  to  do, 
George  ?  Do  you  feel  like - ” 

Her  eyes  moved  around  the  room  until  they  came  to  the  radio. 
He  felt  her  listening. 

“I  guess  I’ll  go  out  and  look  at  the  garden,”  he  said. 

“What,  dear?”  She  looked  up,  smiling.  “Why,  yes,  that  would 
be  nice.  Why  don’t  you  do  that?” 

He  went  over  to  the  side  door  that  opened  on  the  garden.  Sun- 
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light  was  coming  in  and  the  curtains  moved  slightly  in  the  warm 
air.  He  heard  the  vacuum  cleaner  start  again.  The  voices  kept  com¬ 
ing  out  o£  the  radio. 

He  walked  around  the  garden.  It  seemed  little  changed.  A  tele¬ 
phone  rang  in  the  house  next  door.  He  heard  a  woman’s  voice  say 
irritably,  “You’ve  got  the  wrong  number.”  On  the  sidewalk  a  little 
girl  with  a  lollipop  in  her  mouth  was  pushing  herself  along  on  one 
roller  skate.  The  sun  was  warm  and  small  white  clouds  sailed  east¬ 
ward  in  the  sky.  His  mother  called  to  him  from  the  house.  They 
had  lunch.  It  seemed  queer  to  be  having  lunch  there.  It  made  him 
think  of  Saturdays  when  he  was  still  at  school.  He  drank  two  glasses 
of  milk.  After  lunch  he  lay  down  on  the  couch  and  read  the  paper. 
His  mother  went  downtown  to  do  some  shopping.  After  she  had 
gone  he  got  up  and  walked  around  the  room  a  few  times.  The  house 
was  very  quiet.  He  went  outside  agam.  In  the  yard  next  door  some 
chickens  were  clucking  and  now  and  then  letting  out  plaintive 
cooing  sounds.  He  stood  there  for  a  while  listening  to  them.  A  yel¬ 
low  butterfly  fluttered  past  his  head,  erratically,  as  if  staggering  on 
air.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  three  o’clock.  He  went  back 
into  the  house  and  started  to  read  a  book  called  Problems  of  the 
Postwar  World.  After  a  time  he  closed  it  and  went  upstairs  to  his 
room.  He  lay  down  on  the  bed  and  presently  fell  asleep.  He  was 
awakened  by  his  mother  knocking  on  the  door.  He  called  to  her  to 
come  in. 

She  opened  the  door  and  said,  “Did  you  have  a  nice  long  nap.?” 

He  yawned  and  said,  “I  guess  I  must  have.  What  time  is  it.? 

“It’s  almost  six.  You’d  better  get  dressed,  dear.” 

He  sat  up  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  yawned  again. 

“Is  that  blue  suit  of  mine  around?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  wear  your  uniform,  George,”  she  said.  “They  11  all  want  to 

see  you  in  it.” 

“Oh,  I  thought  I’d - ” 

“They’d  be  so  disappointed,”  she  said.  “Peggy  would  be  so  dis¬ 
appointed  if  you  didn’t  wear  it. 

He  looked  up  quickly. 

“Peggy  ? ” 

“Why,  yes,  didn’t  I  tell  you?  She’s  coming  too.  Just  she  and  Aunt 
Margaret  and - ” 
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“No,  you  didn’t  tell  me,”  he  said. 

“Well!”  She  looked  around  the  room,  then  smiled  down  at  him. 
“I  thought  I  had.  Well,  you’d  better  get  ready,  dear.  They’ll  be  here 
soon  now.” 

He  was  just  tying  his  tie  when  the  doorbell  rang  and  the  room 
below  was  filled  with  voices.  He  put  on  his  blouse  and  went  to  the 
door.  He  stood  there  with  his  hand  on  the  knob,  hearing  the  voices 
from  below.  Once  there  had  been  a  school  play  .and  he  had  stood 
there  at  the  door,  knowing  that  in  one  minute  he  had  to  go  on  the 
stage.  He  felt  his  heart  beating  faster  and  the  palms  of  his  hands 
becoming  damp.  He  jerked  the  door  open  and  walked  quickly 
down  the  hall  and  down  the  stairs. 

The  voices  all  suddenly  stopped  and  the  faces  below  looked  up 
at  him.  Then  the  voices  broke  over  him  like  a  wave  and  the  faces 
lighted  up  and  came  forward  as  he  came  into  the  room.  They 
crowded  around  him  and  beat  against  him  and  then  all  abruptly 
receded.  The  voices  stopped,  and  a  kind  of  greasy  silence  took  their 
place  as  the  heads  all  turned  toward  Peggy,  then  back  toward  him, 
smiling,  then  turned  slowly  back  to  her.  He  shook  hands  with 
Uncle  Phil  and  Aunt  Margaret.  He  went  over  to  Peggy,  hesitated, 
then  shook' hands  with  her.  She  looked  pretty  and  soft  and  young, 
with  blond,  gently  waved  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

His  father  came  in  carrying  a  tray  of  cocktails. 

“Just  look  at  all  those  medals!”  Aunt  Margaret  said.'^Just  to  think 
of  George - ” 

Uncle  Phil  leaned  a  little  forward  and,  knowingly,  said,  “That’s 
the  Air  Medal,  with  three  oak-leaf  clusters.” 

They  all  stared  at  him.  A  voice  on  the  radio,  which  he  had  not 
noticed  before,  said,  “.  .  .  by  the  miracle  of  electronics,  for  the  post¬ 
war  home.” 

Peggy  smiled  at  him  and  he  suddenly  recognized  his  fraternity 
pin  that  she  was  wearing.  There  were  the  two  black  enamel  parts, 
with  gold  letters,  connected  by  a  little  chain.  He  thought  of  the 
graduation  picture  upstairs. 

“.  .  .  limited  to  patrol  actions,”  the  radio  voice  said. 

“George  is  probably  sick  and  tired  of  war,”  someone  said,  and  the 
radio  was  snapped  off. 

“I  guess  we’re  all  sick  and  tired  of  the  war,”  Uncle  Phil  said. 
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His  father  poured  out  a  second  cocktail.  It  felt  warm  and  pleasant 
inside.  He  looked  around  at  them  and  smiled. 

“Steak!”  Uncle  Phil  said  as  they  sat  down.  “The  fatted  steak  for 
the  prodigal  son.” 

Everybody  laughed.  The  voices  laced  the  good  steak-smelling  air 
with  cheerful  sound. 

“Red  points  .  .  .  electronics  ...  a  new  refrigerator  ...  a  new 
car  .  .  .  red  points  ...  a  new  radio  .  .  .  black  market  .  .  .  George 
.  .  .  electronics  .  .  .  postwar  economy  .  .  .  government  interfer¬ 
ence  . . .  business  . . .  prosperity  . . .  steak  . . .  wages  ...  a  new  radio.” 

Peggy  smiled  at  him  and  lowered  her  eyes. 

“Well,  what  are  your  plans,  George.?”  Uncle  Phil  said,  and  they 
all  stopped  eating  and  stared  at  him. 

He  felt  himself  blushing.  “Why,  I’m  not  sure  yet.  I  haven’t 
really - ” 

“We  want  him  to  get  a  good  long  rest  first,”  his  mother  said. 

Steak,  French-fried  potatoes,  peas,  alligator-pear  salad. 

“The  entire  price  structure - ”  Uncle  Phil  said. 

George  looked  down  at  the  white  tablecloth  and  for  a  second  saw 
that  other  big  pine  table  and  all  the  money,  the  wallets,  the  keys, 
the  frayed-edged  photographs  that  they  dumped  there,  emptying 
their  pockets  before  they  went  on  a  mission,  and  the  dark  morning 
outside,  the  dark  air  throbbing. 

“A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  George,”  Aunt  Margaret  said,  and 
glanced  at  Peggy  with  a  smile. 

“Well,  anyhow,”  Uncle  Phil  said,  “you  can  always  turn  him  off. 
That’s  one  good  thing  about  the  radio:  if  you  don’t  like  what  you’re 
hearing  all  you  have  to  do  is  turn  it  off.” 

George  smiled  and  said,  “Why,  nothing.  Nothing  in  particular.  I 
was  just  thinking  how  nice  this  is.  All  this - ” 

Fresh  peach  ice  cream.  Coffee  or  Sanka.? 

Later  he  walked  the  two  blocks  to  her  house  with  Peggy.  There 
was  moonlight  in  the  spaces  between  the  street  lamps.  The  moon 
was  almost  full  and  directly  overhead.  The  street  was  quiet. 

They  stood  on  the  shadowed  porch.  The  moonlight  coming 
through  some  vines  at  the  edge  of  the  porch  wavered  at  their 
feet.  This  was  the  thing  they  used  to  think  of.  He  kissed  her.  The 
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air  smelled  of  freshly  cut  grass  and  clean  blond  hair.  This  was  what 
they  all  wanted. 

When  he  came  back  his  father  was  sitting  in  the  living  room  and 
his  mother  was  clearing  things  away  in  the  kitchen.  His  father 
smiled  up  at  him  and  said,  “I  thought  you  might  like  a  little  high¬ 
ball  before  going  to  bed.” 

“That’s  fine.  That’s  just  what  I  feel  like,”  he  said,  and  poured  a 

drink.  • 

The  light  clicked  out  in  the  kitchen  and  his  mother  came  in. 

She  stood  for  a  few  moments  looking  at  them,  then  leaned  down 
and  kissed  him  and  said,  “I  think  I’ll  go  up  now.  Don’t  stay  up 
too  late.” 

After  she  had  gone  they  said  nothing  for  a  while,  then  his  father 
cleared  his  throat  and  said,  “I  thought  maybe,  George,  perhaps  it 
would  be  nice  if  we  took  a  couple  of  days  off  and  went  fishing.  It 
might  be  sort  of  a  nice  change  for  you  and - ” 

“Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  fine.  Let’s  do  that.” 

His  father  looked  down  into  his  glass,  then  back  at  him.  He 

looked  suddenly  shy  and  awkward. 

“I  know  how  it  is— I  mean,  of  course  I  never  got  overseas  but 
even  so— I'  mean  it  takes  a  little  time— to  get  readjusted  and  all 
— at  first.  But  after  a  while,  George,  you  11  forget  all  about  it.  He 
laughed.  “Why,  I  never  thought  I’d  forget  that  song— you  remein- 
ber,  this  morning — ^“and  never  get  up  any  more,  but  there,  I  can  t 
for  the  life  of  me  remember.  And  you’re  so  young  still.” 

He  finished  his  drink  and  got  up. 

“You  about  ready He  turned  off  the  table  lamp,  locked  the 
front  door,  and  they  went  toward  the  stairs.  He  stopped  with  his 
hand  on  the  banister.  “You  wouldn  t  think  so,  but  you  forget  all 

sorts  of  things.  Things  you  once  thought - In  life,  I  mean.”  He 

gave  a  short  embarrassed  laugh.  “Well,  we’ll  do  that.  We  11  go  fish- 
ing.” 

Then,  when  he  was  in  bed  again,  he  watched  the  leaf  shadows 
wavering  on  the  bed  as  they  had  moved  on  the  ceiling  this  morning. 
But  now  the  light  was  cold.  The  warmth  of  the  day  was  gone  and 
a  damp  chillness  rose  from  the  ground  outside  the  window.  When 
he  closed  his  eyes  he  heard  the  voices  of  the  people  who  had  been 
there  that  evening,  loud  but  somehow  unreal,  and  the  words  com- 
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ing  out  of  the  radio,  the  metallic,  artificial  voices  moving  in  a  kind 
of  strident  dream  world,  like  the  cackling  and  cooing  of  the  chick¬ 
ens  in  the  yard  next  door,  speaking  in  an  unfamiliar  tongue. 

He  looked  up  at  the  ceiling.  He  felt  wide  awake.  The  clock 
downstairs  struck.  The  street  outside  was  quiet.  There  was  only  a 
faint  chirping  of  crickets  in  the  yard  below.  After  a  time  he  felt 
himself  slowly  beginning  to  fall  asleep. 

Then  he  saw  the  moonlight  shining  through  the  ship’s  nose. 
He  felt  the  firm  support  of  the  leather  cushion  at  his  back  and 
saw  the  needles  of  the  instruments  at  his  left,  the  air-speed,  alti¬ 
tude,  and  course  indicators,  wavering  slowly  back  and  forth.  Above 
them  was  the  red  handle  of  the  escape  hatch.  On  his  right  were 
the  light  green  ammunition  boxes  with  the  red-and-white  dotted 
loading  diagrams  clear  in  the  moonlight.  The  deep  night  was  over, 
below,  and  all  around  them;  and  the  great  quiet  of  the  engines  was 
unbroken  as  the  ship  sailed  through  the  sky. 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  heard  it.  He  heard  the  distant  throb¬ 
bing  of  the  plane.  He  knew  this  sound.  It  was  not  one  of  the  trans¬ 
ports  that  passed  from  time  to  time  during  the  day.  There  was 
no  mistaking  it.  He  jumped  out  of  bed  and  to  the  open  window. 
He  saw  the  port  and  starboard  lights  and  felt  the  steady  forward 
motion.  He  saw  the  men  in  the  darkened  ship,  crouched  among 
the  maze  of  wires,  in  the  cold  metal,  in  the  bright  sky.  He  saw 
each  man  and  all  the  men  together.  He  heard  the  occasional  crackle 
of  their  voices  on  the  interphone,  the  jokes  and  the  abuse,  each  man 
alone  and  each  man  bound  by  this  slender  thread  to  every  other 
man,  able  to  talk  and  knowing  he  would  be  understood. 

He  sat  on  the  bed  and  watched  the  lights  until  they  disappeared 
and  listened  to  the  fading  sound  until  it,  too,  disappeared.  For  a 
time  longer  he  sat  at  the  window  looking  up  at  the  empty  sky. 
Then  he  went  back  to  bed. 


A  SKETCHING  TRIP 
by  Eudora  Welty 
From  The  Atlantic 


“Violence!  Violence!” 

Delia  Farrar,  driving  along  slowly  in  deep  country  with  after¬ 
noon  lunch,  water-color  pad,  and  fruit  jar  of  water  packed  in  be¬ 
side  her,  suddenly  felt  a  smile  on  her  lips.  A  memory,  uncalled  up, 
was  perfect — she  could  not  doubt  it,  and  yet  she  had  scarcely 
listened  to  it  at  the  time.  Just  at  the  gates  of  this  old  spot,  Fergus- 
son’s  Wells,  Mississippi,  from  both  sides  of  the  lane  at  once,  little 
black  ragamuflSns  had  once  run  out  holding  fists  of  wild  violets  at 
the  carriage  windows,  and  what  they  were  crying  was  Violence! 
Violence!”  Those  calls  were  urgent  as  bird  cries,  and  passing  by  she 
was  almost  listening  for  them  now,  as  if  those  little  boys,  like  some 
midsummer  creatures,  always  came  assaulting  here,  though  twenty 
years  might  have  gone  by  since  the  last  vacationer  had  ridden  away. 

She  had  come  here  once  as  a  child,  with  her  mother,  and  that  was 
twenty  years  ago.  If  she  had  ever  since  thought  of  Fergusson’s  Wells 
it  was  as  a  closed  place;  and  it  was  not  only  with  the  idleness  of 
complete  faith  in  her  own  past  and  childhood,  but  with  a  further 
idleness— an  undisturbed  belief  that  the  greatest  happiness  had 
quite  naturally  occurred  here,  some  magnificent  festivity,  a  specta¬ 
cle  of  beauty. 

Only  a  wall  of  trees  could  be  seen  from  the  road.  She  stopped 
her  car.  Why  not  this  place.?  She  would  look  it  over;  she  might 
work  out  a  quick  sketch  or  two.  She  got  out  with  all  her  parapher¬ 
nalia,  which  was  in  a  flat  straw  basket.  Beyond  the  gate,  to  her 
right,  was  a  field  with  elm  trees — the  pastures  and  so  deeply  recog¬ 
nized  to  her  in  its  pattern  of  intense  afternoon,  the  horizon  curve 
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against  blue  air,  the  grass  in  tree  shade  and  cloud  shade,  the  bright 
dark  of  the  night  sky,  almost,  with  a  Milky  Way  of  clover  through 
it,  that  she  wondered  with  a  moment’s  absurd  anticipation  what 
had  kept  her  from  returning  long  before  this.  Her  home  was  only 
twenty  miles  away.  That  one  summer’s  buggy  ride  had  made  it  re¬ 
mote.  Under  her  feet  were  wild  strawberries  and  mint  dense  as  a 
small  forest.  She  opened  the  iron  gate — touched  it  and  it  swung 
back — and  walked  into  the  almost  hidden  cinder  drive. 

The  sky  was  violet  and  silky,  like  one  of  those  big  plums.  It  was 
a  day  you  could  touch.  It  was  texture  she  had  always  wanted — she 
was  excited,  a  little,  going  under  the  fragrant  trees — and  hoped  so 
much  to  learn;  and  surely,  texture  she  had  felt  as  a  child  at  Fer- 
gusson’s  Wells — then  she  had  first  put  out  her  hand  and  touched 
what  was  around  her — an  outer  world.  At  the  time  she  knew  it — 
that  was  the  remarkable  thing.  She  knew  this  was  discovery;  she 
had  reached  with  her  full  reach,  put  out  adoring  hands  and  touched 
the  world.  In  her  painting,  she  had  never  shown  this  joy — were  you 
ever  able.? — a  joy  that  had  no  premonition  or  thinking  back,  that 
had  neither  pity  nor  calculation  or  other  thought  of  herself — only 
a  touching  of  the  outward  pulse,  the  awareness  of  a  tender  surface 
underneath  which  flowed  and  trembled  and  pressed  life  itself.  It 
was  as  if  this  pulse  became  the  green  of  leaves,  the  roundness  of 
fruit,  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  hill,  when  she  began  to  paint,  and  could 
have  become — anything. 

She  walked  on  through  the  old  park,  crowded  now  with  young 
wild  cherries,  overgrown  with  honeysuckle  and  woodbine,  and 
vines  of  passionflower  stretched  like  nets  and  wires  across  the  cin¬ 
ders,  setting  those  curious  fringed  and  crushable  flowers,  with'their 
little  towers,  under  foot.  There  stood  a  well— Number  3— its  little 
round  upper  structure  lacy  as  a  doily  and  eaten  like  lace  now;  and 
another,  head  high  in  ribbon  grass.  There  had  been  twelve,  all  num¬ 
bered  on  little  green  iron  flags  atop— you  drank  only  from  the 
one  that  suited  your  complaint.  Her  mother  had  been  pregnant 
in  the  hot  summer.  What  of  the  Wells  waters  now,  the  “benefits 
no  one  should  do  without”.?  She  came  to  the  turn,  and  there  was 
the  house. 

It  was  a  dilapidation,  that  old  affair.  It  was  faded  like  an  old 
photograph,  and  elaborate  as  a  ship.  After  the  columns,  then  cu- 
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polas,  lattices,  lightning  rods,  and  weather  vanes  formed  over  it 
like  barnacles — they  in  turn  edged  and  twined  all  around  with 
rihhon  grass  and  moonvine;  clear  around,  the  chinaberry  trees 
dropped  their  little  flowers,  and  in  front  of  it  the  double-tree  spread, 
a  weeping  willow  struck  by  lightning  and  held  together  by  a  wheel 
of  slatted  seat.  All  details  were  clear  but  the  whole  faded,  with  the 
fading  of  all  things  with  summer  lives  and  of  something  being,  in 
that  very  moment,  forgotten.  Now  the  enormous  veranda  seemed 
tilted,  about  to  sink,  like  a  waterlogged  boat  in  a  dead-quiet  bayou. 
Delia  approached,  and  put  out  her  hand,  and  the  warm  white  col¬ 
umn  shed  flakes  like  snow. 

She  hesitated  there  on  the  steps  and  a  soft  breeze  came  up  be¬ 
hind  her  and  then  circled  round  her  skirt.  The  other  summer  ran 
out  to  meet  her  like  an  old  bird  dog  that  remembers  you  before 
you  remember  him.  And  she  could  see  the  Wells  as  it  was  then, 
when  she  and  her  mother  had  come  for  the  month  of  June,  for  the 
benefits  no  one  should  be  without — her  mother  to  go  circumspectly 
to  her  room  and  let  Delia  run  wild.  The  long,  slick  gallery  tilted 
slightly  from  the  door  toward  the  steps  then,  as  a  welcome,  reflect¬ 
ing  vaguely,  like  a  dim  pool,  among  ferns,  the  great  slow-turning 
blades  of  the  fan  in  the  ceiling.  The  rockers  rocked  gayly  and  com¬ 
petitively  as  chopping  sailboats,  where  fat  summer  dresses  spread. 
The  flaky  steps  bordered  with  warm  pots  came  shallowly  down, 
and  fern  fronds  reached  for  legs  walking  up. 

The  owner  had  been  Mrs.  Fergusson — or  no,  Mr.  Fergusson 
(people  corrected  you)  would  be  the  owner.  But  his  wife,  spread¬ 
ing  her  hands,  palms  up,  welcomed  everybody. 

“Who’s  that.?”  Delia  pulled  her  mother’s  skirt  sharply  at  the 
sight. 

“Why,  that’s  Mrs.  Fergusson,”  said  her  mother,  as  if  she  had  asked 
a  rude  and  reproachable  thing. 

Mrs.  Fergusson’s  reddish-gold  hair  was  shaped  on  her  head  like 
the  paper  in  a  Christmas  bell.  Her  brows  were  thin  and  perfect, 
and  over  them  were  tiny  holes  in  the  skin  as  though  she  had  been 
pricked  with  the  thorns  of  roses.  And  Mrs.  Fergusson’s  hand  would 
go  to  her  breast  of  dotted-swiss  bertha  until  she  seemed  to  have 
been  pricked,  pricked,  pricked,  forever  through  her  life.  What 
tender  eyelids  she  had!  They  were  like  the  wings  of  sweet-sucking 
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insects  that  flickered;  the  pulse  would  move  in  them  when  she 
thought.  In  the  swing,  moving  only  gently,  with  crossed  ankles,  she 
sat  giving  off  in  sighs  the  o’dor  of  almonds — of  Bird  Eggs,  those 
almonds  covered  with  milky  colors  that  could  be  bought  at  the 
Century  Theater  in  Jackson.  When  she  walked,  there  was  a  kind  of 
jangling  and  sliding  of  scents,  like  the  moving  of  bead  strands  over 
the  breast  and  bracelets  down  the  arm,  and  floating  like  the  plumes 
of  bird  tails  from  her  hair,  and  she  smelled  like  all  the  sweet  of 
the  world. 

This  was  what  made  Delia  follow  her  at  first,  follow  her  straight 
into  the  house,  ahead  of  her  mother,  and  afterward  all  around, 
drawn  slightly  inclined  forward  all  the  time  to  smell  the  air  be¬ 
hind  her.  And  it  was  not  from  love.  It  was  very  strange— Mrs. 
Fergusson  was  rather  the  first  person  she  had  not  loved.  She  fol¬ 
lowed  her  out  of  a  lack  of  love,  and  the  more  remorselessly— more 
as  she  would  follow  a  man  selling  cotton  candy  at  the  fair  with  a 
paper  cone  of  an  evil-looking  strawberry-colored  froth  in  each  ex¬ 
tended  hand,  just  because  he  was  selling  it.  We  don’t  always  fol¬ 
low  what  we  love,  Delia  thought,  as  she  stood  now  hesitating  on  the 
steps;  we  follow  something  followable. 

Often  Mrs.  Fergusson,  with  a  little  start,  turned  and  smiled.  Up 
close,  her  cheeks  were  like  figured  satin,  creased  by  weeping  on  a 
pillow.  “What  is  it,  precious  darling?”  she  would  say. 

And  the  sky  was  the  color  of  a  ribbon.  All  was  warm  to  the 
touch,  all  was  the  temperature  of  the  flesh  of  a  lady  s  upper  arm. 
The  six  or  eight  children  would  be  calling  and  crying  down  the 
wells,  “Hello!”  with  the  water  barking  back  at  them  down  below. 
Number  9  was  the  deepest.  The  warm  and  smelly  water  itself  was 
drawn  up  very  seldom,  it  seemed  to  her.  For  who  could  like  it? 
Nobody,  Reuben  said,  and  he  shook  his  head  over  it,  for  he  had 
to  puli  it  up  in  stocking-shaped  buckets  and  tote  it.  At  six  in  the 
morning  he  would  bang  on  your  door  and  hand  it  to  you  in  a  tall 
clay  mug,  and  you  poured  it  in  your  chamber  pot  if  you  did  not 
like  it.  The  pigeons,  as  if  they  moved  by  clockwork,  keys  in  their 
tails,  crossed  the  grass  on  their  purple  feet.  All  sizes  of  babies,  mixed 
like  a  handful  of  wildflowers,  swayed  pressed  together  in  a  nurse- 
shaded  sandbox.  The  long  chain  swings,  which  young  girls  sat  in 
on  Sunday,  moved  slowly  as  pendulums  in  tall  clocks  under  the  big 
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trees.  The  owls  hooted  in  the  woods,  and  the  doves  on  top  of  the 
springhouse  roof  sobbed  all  day.  An  iron  bell  was  rung  in  the  yard 
for  dinner. 

Delia  mounted  the  broken  steps  and  walked  across  the  porch.  Of 
the  interior,  why  did  she  remember  such  a  busy  whispering?  It  was 
her  own;  she  had  found  a  great  deal  to  whisper  to  her  mother  about 
at  the  table  where  it  was  impolite.  Relish  dishes  and  cruets  and  cake 
stands  were  all  glass  as  heavy  as  iron  in  the  dining  room,  and  the 
white  butter,  in  tiny  butter  dishes  for  each  person,  had  no  salt. 
And  salt  got  hard  in  small  boat-shaped  urns  with  tiny  beaded  salt- 
spoons  at  each  plate  that  pricked  the  mouth  like  diamond  rings. 
There  were  plates  with  green  ponds  and  castles  in  them,  and  as 
you  ate  your  watermelon  away  and  left  the  rim,  you  could  spit  all 
your  seeds  in  the  pond.  There  were  napkin  rings  with  faces  and 
masks  and  flowers  raised  on  them  that  would  burn  into  the  brain. 

And  after  such  food!  Fingers  dripping  from  the  finger  bowls, 
you  were  dragged,  like  a  sack,  up  to  your  bedroom.  Washstands, 
massive  forward-leaning  wardrobes,  waited  round  the  bed  to  be 
hung  with  a  kind  of  thin,  rainbow  waterfall  of  near-sleep.  There 
wallpaper  was  hot  to  the  touch,  tiles  on  the  tinned-over  fireplace 
and  hearth  were  beaded  with  sweat  like  the  forehead  of  the  room. 
She  climbed  up  into  the  bed,  under  thick  drapes  of  mosquito  net¬ 
ting  which  she  thought  were  beautiful  as  the  skirts  of  a  bride.  She 
could  not  go  to  sleep;  sometimes  she  held  out  one  arm  and  dropped 
marbles  from  a  great  height  into  a  tin  cup.  Yet  sleep  through  the 
soft  afternoon  hung  overhead  and  stirred  only  a  little,  like  a  banana 
leaf,  ribbed  and  veined  with  green  light.  Voices  floating  on  the 
surfeited  air  were  Negro  voices.  “You  know  what  Cat  does?  Cat 
catches  him  a  mice  and  he  climb  on  de  fence.  Cat  drop  his  mice 
in  de  garbage  can.  Cat’s  smart.  I’s  told  several  people  about  Cat.” 
That  was  Reuben’s  voice. 

Delia  tried  the  front  door,  and  it  opened.  She  stood  in  the  hall, 
in  that  dark  dell.  Something  was  gone — something  besides  some 
great,  zigzag,  marble-topped  piece  of  furniture.  The  odor  of  food 
was  gone.  And  suddenly  she  thought,  “The  pavilion  too!”  and  ran 
back  to  the  door  and  looked  out  into  the  thickety  park — it  was  gone. 

That  dance  pavilion  had  crowned  the  whole  place.  It  actually  had 
a  second  floor,  with  a  little  paintless  frame  stair  running  up.  It  had 
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been  open  all  the  way  round,  edged  with  narrow  benches,  like  a 
steamboat  there  in  the  park  with  a  piano  in  it — it  had  been  gray- 
white  and  lacy.  There  was  not  an  inch  o£  the  pavilion  that  did  not 
have  some  name  carved  in  it.  You  could  read  it  all  day  long,  even 
the  stair  rail  was  full,  and  the  four  sides  of  the  little  splintery  posts 
all  the  way  up — ^just  like  a  nutmeg  grater  under  your  hand,  and  the 
benches  were  corrugated  under  your  legs  with  names  and  arrowed 
hearts.  Now  it  had  gone. 

Delia  turned  and  walked  gently  down  the  hall  and  past  the  stair¬ 
case,  fluted  like  a  pipe  organ.  She  thought  she  heard  something 
then — a  movement — but  wasn’t  it  thunder.?  She  remembered, 
about  three  o’clock  every  cloudless  afternoon  a  storm  would  come 
abruptly  somewhere  near-by,  the  sky  would  go  black  in  the  west, 
and  at  the  Wells  somebody  would  run  from  room  to  room,  not 
glancing  at  a  person,  and  put  down  the  long  rattling  windows,  and 
when  the  round  was  done,  run  back  and  put  them  up  again.  For 
very  likely  only  little  cyclones  of  dust  would  whirl  over  the  lawns 
and  follow,  sometimes,  the  very  walks  that  went  so  narrowly  from 
well  to  well;  thunder  would  sound  in  the  woods  and  a  rain  would 
fall  that  could  just  be  seen  against  the  trees.  Reuben  would  wear  a 
strawberry  box  over  his  head. 

Then,  that  threat  being  over,  the  guests  came  out,  like  four- 
o’clock  flowers,  and  just  after  the  four-o ’clocks  opened.  Through  the 
freshened  air  Delia  followed  Mrs.  Fergusson,  who  turned  and  said, 
“Precious  darling,  what  is  it?”  And  even  to  her  made  a  tender, 
charming  gesture  with  her  hand. 

Delia  put  up  her  own  hand  and  exchanged  a  little  squeeze 
most  promptly  and  eagerly,  with,  like  a  dark  germ  of  wariness,  a 
brief  disappointment  falling  each  time  into  her  heart — disappoint¬ 
ment  that  was  a  kind  of  excitement.  For  Mrs.  Fergusson,  though 
enchantingly  dressed  in  pale  georgette  and  her  cheeks  pinked  be¬ 
yond  the  imagination,  never  once  transformed  herself,  even  in  her 
voice,  by  saying  one  thing  to  this  person,  another  thing  to  another. 
Everybody,  even  Mirrabel,  a  common  brown  rabbit  around  whose 
neck  Mrs.  Fergusson  had  tied  a'blue  candy  ribbon,  was  “Precious.” 
She  was  a  creature  of  a  baffling  and  terrifying  sameness.  To  Delia 
she  was  never,  for  one  moment,  an  allurement — it  was  a  kind  of 
outrage  with  a  promise  to  it.  As  from  a  germ,  a  seed  inside,  she 
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knew  that  spreading,  helpless  gesture  o£  Mrs.  Fergusson  s  palms 
made  her  feel  not  her  own  fresh  chivalry,  but  old  chivalry,  used, 
stale,  ancient — other  people’s,  and  especially  Mr.  Torrance  s,  the 
man  who  would  be  standing  behind  Delia.  She  would  let  her  hand 

be  relinquished,  and  go  off  in  skips. 

Under  the  warm  dangle  of  the  weeping  willows  the  ladies  strolled, 
their  parasols,  from  moment  to  moment,  more  luminous  than  the 
blue  sky,  and  their  shining  little  dogs  at  their  heels.  On  the  wide 
banisters  along  the  length  of  the  veranda  goldfish  bowls  sparkled 
like  suns,  and  the  fish  darted  and  pushed  their  faces  at  the  prome- 
naders.  On  the  green  grass  at  twilight  the  croquet  balls  moved 
slow  as  leviathans  through  a  deep  sea. 

One  of  the  three  dining-room  doors  at  the  hall’s  end  stood  open, 
and  Delia  looked  into  the  dim  room.  In  some  draft  light  through 
the  floor-length  slatted  shades  lifted  and  merged  its  bars  in  the 
air,  which  was  like  under  water.  The  room  was  empty  at  one  end, 
and  all  the  tables  had  been  pushed  together  at  the  other,  as  though 
a  great  hand  had  come  in  and  cleft  the  room.  There  was  a  creak, 
then,  and  the  door  blew  shut  behind  her.  She  turned  quickly. 
Nothing  was  there,  but  with  that  sound  how  clearly  it  had  come 
back  to  her! 

Mr.  Torrance  had  entered  at  dinner.  He  went  by,  very  close  to 
them,  going  to  his  table. 

When  Mr.  Torrance  spoke  (“H’rrum,  nice  day”),  Mrs.  Fergus¬ 
son  gave  him  as  radiant  a  smile  as  if  he  had  invited  her  to  some 
charming  spot.  Like  the  opening  of  a  summer  parasol,  the  smile 
spread  and  displayed  the  pinkness  and  the  floweriness  of  her  face. 
Nothing  could  ever  go  beyond  this  smile;  it  was  the  limit  of  Mrs. 
Fergusson’s  face,  its  whole  intent.  Its  signal  replied  to  the  signal 
of  that  creak  of  the  door  when  Mr.  Torrance  entered  the  dining 
room.  That  creak  of  the  center  door,  which  was  actually  like  a 
baby’s  fretful  cry,  seemed  the  special  announcement  of  Mr.  Tor¬ 
rance’s  wonderful,  heavy  entrance.  He  came  shaking  the  floor,  and 
was  immediately  and  ruddily  reflected  in  the  hundred  flushed  faces 
of  the  cut-glass  vinegar  cruets  and  compotes  of  strawberry  pre¬ 
serves  which  watched  him  with  the  compound  eye  of  an  insect. 

Mr.  Torrance  was  silky-looking  with  a  mouth  of  silk.  He  seemed 
full  of  the  well  waters,  brimming.  He  drank  out  of  Number  i.  He 
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was  weighty  as  a  seal.  When  he  sat  alone  at  his  table  the  room 
seemed  pinned,  anchored  down;  it  was  his  chair  that  fastened 
it  for  keeps  to  the  round  world.  Food  steamed  toward  him  on  its 
little  winds.  He  groaned  in  joy  all  to  himself,  as  he  drew  the  nap¬ 
kin  over  his  roily  lap,  like  a  mother  covering  her  good  child  and 
wishing  it  sweet  dreams.  He  was  as  perfect  as  wax  fruit  in  his 
pink-shaded  hands  and  face,  and  a  pin  tried  in  his  cheek,  she  had 
imagined,  would  be  likely  to  make  only  a  powdery  hole — from 
which  the  wind  of  his  laughter,  though,  would  suddenly  strike  you, 
and  his  near,  choppy  teeth  would  shoot  crumbs  of  his  laughter  like 
dragon  fire  at  little  girls. 

Eating,  he  entered  his  world  and  dream.  He  ate  off  in  a  remote¬ 
ness,  and  not  until  he  was  finished  and  had  drawn  a  sigh  would  he 
return  from  that  long  perspective  back  to  your  presence,  seeming 
to  shudder  his  plump  coat  a  little  like  a  robin  finishing  up.  Then 
he  simply  flew  to  your  side,  fronting  and  touching  you  with  his 
breast  if  you  were  a  lady  near  by,  if  you  were  Mrs.  Fergusson,  and 
not  if  you  were  a  sad  lady  in  black  just  beside  her. 

Delia  walked  around  the  echoing  room  in  the  patchy  light.  There 
was  the  piano.  It  was  strange  to  draw  a  finger  through  the  warm 
dust  on  a  soundless  piano  key;  it  was  like  finding  dust  on  a  per¬ 
son’s  eyelashes,  a  person  sleeping  in  the  sun.  The  top  of  the  old 
maple  upright  was  propped  open  by  a  tennis  ball,  molded  green. 
There  was  a  wasp  nest  inside,  against  the  strings,  and  the  dining 
room  itself  was  filled  with  the  awkward  swinging  motions  of 
wasps,  and  a  dead  one  drifted  in  a  breath  of  air  down  the  key¬ 
board  to — C,  Ranny  Randall’s  key.  That  was  what  he  played 
Nola  in. 

She  remembered  Saturday  night  at  Fergusson’s  Wells,  the  three- 
piece  orchestra  in  the  double-decker  pavilion,  and  Ranny  Randall, 
sitting  straight  as  a  ruler  in  a  blazer,  playing  'Nola.  The  back  of  his 
head  stuck  out  so  far  it  was  like  a  question  mark,  very  shiny  in 
Stacomb.  The  smell  of  cut  grass  in  the  night  seemed  to  rise  up 
sharply,  and  then  the  ladies’  floral  odors,  and  they  in  turn  pursued 
by  hoops  and  wreaths  of  men’s  tobacco  smoke.  Among  the  little 
girls  was  no  scent  at  all,  only  the  rapid  sound  of  fans  being  opened 
and  shut  on  their  hot  little  chains  that  cut  the  neck.  They  wound 
arms  and  strolled  three  together  over  the  park.  As  they  went  they 
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discovered  under  each  of  the  round  well  roofs,  by  each  of  the  wells, 
a  man  and  lady  kissing  as  if  appointed  there.  Kissing  was  all  over 
the  park — everywhere,  at  twelve  wells,  like  the  state  of  grace,  fall¬ 
ing  over  all  at  the  same  moment,  like  a  flock  of  birds  lighting  in  a 

tree  and  all  starting  to  sing.  1 

Outdoors  was  filled  with  the  leafy  glide  of  moonlight.  Her  party 
dress  was  white,  and  she  would  grass-stain  it.  In  the  pavilion  the 
dancers  danced  on  two  floors  in  the  light  of  paper  lanterns  one 
would  catch  fire.  Ranny  Randall’s  hands  were  flying  from  his  striped 
cuffs  like  fluttering  flags,  and  his  teeth  were  bared.  He  could  play 
Margie,  anything  that  was  asked  of  him,  and  he  always  played  in 
C.  The  children  climbed  and  hung  like  monkeys  on  the  pavilion. 

Mrs.  Fergusson  was  a  dancer.  Paper  lanterns — she  loved  them, 
loved  Ranny  Randall,  loved  music,  she  said.  Her  face  was  mother- 
of-pearl  colored,  and  nearly  unreal— for  surely  every  kind  of  wash 
and  scent  and  color  had  covered  it  again  and  again  Saturday  night. 
Mrs.  Fergusson,  even  dancing,  had  farsighted  eyes,  very  soft  and 
wide,  the  color  of  forget-me-nots.  “Precious  darling,”  she  said,  bend¬ 
ing  and  kissing  Delia  where  she  stood  wrapped  on  a  post,  watching 
the  dance:  Delia  kissed  her  respectfully. 

Back  at  the  house,  the  porch  was  full  of  rockers,  all  occupied, 
as  all  the  boxes  in  the  stable  stayed  full  of  hens— seemingly  busy 
with  bright  eyes  though  they  were  very  still.  Mr.,  Torrance  might 
dance  in  the  pavilion  and  shake  it,  but  when  he  went  by  the  porch,  ^ 
clearing  his  throat,  the  world  changed.  The  way  a  night  breeze  in 
moonlight  suddenly  shatters  the  intricate  pattern  of  quiet  within 
the  leafy  porch  and  someone  will  rise  and  another  will  say,  “Well 
—good  night!”  and  no  more  stories  will  be  told  that  night  be¬ 
fore  any  child  stretched  listening  on  the  steps— that  was  how  Mr. 
Torrance  revolted  their  world. 

And  Mr.  Fergusson? 

Mr.  Fergusson  always  came  last — now  even  to  the  memory.  He 
was  a  poky  man.  And  soon,  always,  he  was  out  of  sight  again.  There 
was  just  the  X  of  his  suspenders  disappearing  through  a  door;  you 
only  saw  his  back.  He  would  put  his  head  in  again,  and  say,  “Ex¬ 
cuse  me.”  He  would  take  himself  off  in  an  old  black  planter’s  hat 
and  sit  in  a  shed,  making  something.  He  had  one  good  eye  and  one 
that  had  had  sand  rubbed  in  it,  a  lesson  to  children  in  summer.  Off 
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at  a  little  distance,  with  perhaps  one  little  boy  following  him,  he 
could  be  seen  carrying  things  from  one  point  to  another  across  the 
park,  across  the  back  yard — ladders,  lengths  of  chain,  buckets  and 
demijohns,  a  purpling  flour  sack  of  figs.  Perhaps  he  did  the  work. 
For  the  Negroes  were  Mrs.  Fergusson’s,  and  wore  white  coats.  He 
was  the  one  that  early  in  the  still  morning  went  snapping  off  the 
Cape  jasmine  (that  was  what  woke  her  up,  and  made  her  mother 
flutter  her  eyelids)  and  put  them  in  dishes  on  the  tables  and  tubs 
in  the  doors,  where  they  glowed  in  the  dark  rooms  and  halls  as  if 
they  marked  a  trail. 

And  hadn’t  there  been  a  happening  of  some  kind,  one  night.? 
Delia  ate  a  plum.  She  had  not  meant  to  eat  her  lunch  in  here,  but 
she  had  brought  out  some  plums  and  pinched  the  cheesecake,  and 
at  last  she  spread  everything  on  a  paper  on.  a  dusty  table.  She 
thought  she  heard  a  noise  in  a  room  close  by,  like  the  flat  of  a 
hand  on  the  wall.  Tramps  did  not  bang  away — it  might  be  the 
jump  of  a  rat.  She  might  have  left  then  and  missed  everything, 
but  she  finished  her  lunch,  and  as  she  was  walking  out  past  the 
parlor  the  sun  came  through  a  tear  in  a  blind  and  lighted  a  little 
square  picture  on  the  wall,  and  halted  her. 

Oh,  heaven!  What  was  it?  A  painting  by  a  lady.  It  hung,  tilting 
at  her,  over  the  parlor  mantel.  She  walked  toward  the  red-and-blue 
thing,  varnished  mirror-bright,  at  first  seeing  only  its  seashells  of 
landscape  clouds  on  the  top  shelf  of  sky.  Surely  this  had  not  hung 
here  in  the  old  days.  But  it  had.  The  wallpaper  faded  from  it.  And 
it  represented — she  shivered  all  at  once — the  near-by  haunted  house 
that  looked  down  from  the  hill,  in  its  pristine,  untouched  state — a 
virgin  of  a  house  with  every  brick  clean  as  a  breastpin.  The  gfeen 
had  not  lasted,  leaving  the  cedars  on  either  side  a  faded  king¬ 
fisher  blue. 

Delia  studied  the  bad  little  oil  with  the  interest  which  the  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  imagination  always  serenely  asks  for,  like  a  beggar 
child.  The  painting  offered,  whether  or  no,  a  version  of  a  beautiful 
1810  or  so  house,  its  Georgian  design  tempered  by  the  Spanish — 
with  wings  connected  by  loggias,  which  were  drawn  tight  as  wires 
here.  And  the  fanlights — why,  they  were  true  fans!  She  could 
hardly  believe  the  dainty  little  ribbed  affairs,  how  the  hand  had 
trembled  to  set  them  just  so  over  the  doors,  above  and  below.  The 
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proportions  were  fantastic,  somehow  cupped  in  and  stricken,  and 
instead  of  spaciousness — ^Delia  squinted — ^the  house  gave  off  an  in¬ 
fluence  like  a  bird  cage.  Little  people  studded  the  galleries,  the 
garden,  and  the  orchard,  holding  hands  two  and  three  together 
a  house  party,  an  entertainment  for  some  general. 

She  felt  strangely  vindictive  toward  this  painting.  But  it  was  in¬ 
deed  the  haunted  house  she  knew  and  remembered  now.  It  was 
right  for  its  picture  to  hang  in  the  Wells,  over  a  mantel,  like  a  parent 
portrait.  The  Wells,  filled  as  it  had  been  with  light,  airy  light,  was 
always  the  shadow  of  that  older  place  on  the  hill.  Her  eyes  narrowed 
and  she  searched  the  corner  of  the  bad  picture.  It  was  signed 
“Mews,”  in  a  calling-card  script. 

She  turned  her  back  on  the  painting  and  stood  lost,  thinking  of 
the  haunted  house  as  it  was  the  day  she  saw  it— sun-drenched, 
light-drenched,  a  bird  flying  about  the  grayed  wooden  cornice 
which  was  carved  with  the  Greek  key.  Looking  at  her  memory  like 
a  picture  of  her  own,  she  saw  a  halfway  ruin  of  a  very  plain,  beauti¬ 
ful,  surely  rather  small  Georgian  house,  the  red  of  a  rose.  There  re¬ 
mained  of  it  then  the  central  structure  and  one  wing.  The  roof  over 
the  loggias,  fallen  to  the  ground,  lay  leaning  against  the  house, 
softened,  like  a  coverlet,  wrinkling  over  the  hidden  steps,  and  sea- 
blue.  Nothing  gave  a  sign  of  the  galleries  except  a  naked  brightness 
in  the  brick.  One  wing  was  gone  except  for  a  shell  of  front  wall 
and  the  chimney  at  the  end,  and  the  other  wing  was  intact,  square, 
its  chimney  tall  in  the  air. 

Who  had  taken  them  there— all  the  children  picnicking? 

Old-maid  half-sister  of  Mr.  Fergusson— Miss  Mews,  replied  her 
memory  succinctly. 

The  painter!  Painter  and  storyteller.  She  had  been  a  storyteller 
that  day,  and  all  the  time  it  was  she.  Miss  Mews,  who  had  stood 
there,  the  lady  in  black,  dark  as  a  bare  bough  beside  the  fruity  Mrs. 
Fergusson  every  evening.  Delia  was  remembering  the  picnic  now, 
whoever  the  storyteller  had  been  that  easy  day  when  they  all  ran 
holding  hands,  popping  the  whip,  seeming  barely  to  listen.  She 
had  hold  of  the  hand  of  a  boy  in  an  Indian  suit,  and  the  stickiness 
of  little  black  cherries  cemented  them  all  together,  the  playing 
children  who  were  going  to  disobey  that  storyteller  and  perhaps 
trip  her  up  at  the  right  moment. 
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Oh,  that  day!  It  was  like  this— yet  inexpressibly  a  different  day; 
so  that  you  would  always  know — even  then — that  no  two  days 
can  ever  be  like  each  other  as  two  fruits  from  the  same  tree  are 
twins,  since  night  comes  between.  They  went  in  leaf  hats— nastur¬ 
tium,  sycamore,  and  fig,  pinned  with  rose  thorns,  the  boys’  hats 
down  over  their  eyebrows.  Under  their  concerted  rush  the  clay- 
banks  rose,  and  shimmered  wistaria-colored,  warm,  hard,  and  burn¬ 
ing  with  sand  to  the  skin;  and  one  of  them  took  off  his  sandals  and 
left  them  on  a  purple  cliff,  to  be  found  in  case  they  never  re¬ 
turned.  Up  there  was  a  field  where  the  sun  was  hot  as  a  spasm 
and  made  anyone  sneeze  just  to  go  in  it;  the  space  in  front  of  the 
eyes  was  always  filled  with  a  gyration  of  gnats  and  cottonwood 
fuzz. 

In  the  bright  distance  was  a  solitary  cabin,  its  roof  a  Joseph’s  coat 
of  wood  and  tin  bits,  its  chimney  rose-red.  A  pale  and  undulating 
fence,  silvery  in  the  hollows,  closed  it  in,  and  when  they  came  to 
it  they  played  on  the  pales  with  a  stick  and  it  sounded  like  the 
most  distant  music;  nobody  came  out.  Walking  ahead  of  them,  the 
cows  went  with  their  tails  streaming  silver  in  the  light  like  the 
wake  of  a  boat.  Giant  thistles  shone,  taller  than  children.  Like 
even  brighter  islands  in  this  brightness  were  the  wide,  circular 
mounds  of  Cherokee  roses,  and  they  touched  at  them,  boat-like, 
one  by  one.  Beyond  the  field  they  went  single  file  through  a  shaggy 
ravine  and  up  a  cedar-grown  hill,  pulling  their  way  by  roots,  on  all 
fours,  and  from  the  place  where  they  all  fell  over  and  laughed,  the 
Confederate  Cemetery  could  be  seen  gleaming  miles  away  like  a 
honeycomb  in  the  distant  light. 

Then  Miss  Mews  silenced  them.  They  were  fingering  the  ^usty 
rosettes  of  a  barbed-wire  fence,  holding  the  wires  for  each  other 
and  for  Miss  Mews,  who  was  of  course  scratched.  Then  they  were 
in  a  body  on  the  other  side  looking  up.  Delia  stood  feeling  alone, 
looking  and  divining  something,  she  could  not  tell  what,  in  that 
warm  ruin  on  the  blue  air,  that  firm  print  of  a  house  on  the  earth 
against  a  blue  sky  which  broke  through  and  descended  upon  it. 
She  stood  in  deep  bliss  with  her  hand  moving  upon  the  trunk  of  a 
cedar  tree,  with  its  purple-green  above  her  dense  like  the  breast  of 
a  bird. 

But  it  had  a  story.  Miss  Mews  would  tell  it.  “This  haunted  house 
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is  Mrs.  Fergusson’s  ancestors’  home!”  And  all  the  time  Miss  Mews 
was  telling  them,  telling  them,  the  children  were  running  off  and 
darting  away.  Was  this  running  the  excitement  of  beauty,  after  all 
— and  more  than  the  breaking  of  authority?  And  what  would  her 
story,  telling  what  people  did,  have  come  to  without  the  weight  of 
that  rose-red  brick  in  the  hand,  its  reach  of  color  into  the  eyes 
the  sudden  sight,  licking  like  fire  at  the  feet,  of  the  snake  moving 
in  the  empty  well — the  mockingbirds  drunk  cm  cherries  careen¬ 
ing  over  the  rooftop — the  taste  of  the  plaster,  that  white,  thin- 
as-silk  plaster  that  was  vaguely  sweet  on  the  tongue?  (Had  they 
even  eaten  of  the  place?)  What  if  the  chimney’s  wasp  had  not 
stung  anybody?  He  stung  Billy  in  the  Indian  suit  who  screamed 
like  an  idiot  and  ran  around  Miss  Mews  with  her  black  skirt 
clutched  in  his  hands  and  wound  her  like  a  Maypole  in  the  middle 
of  all  she  said— so  that  she  told  more.  And  little  Carbuncle  Fergus- 
son — the  Fergussons  had  had  a  son!  His  real  carbuncle  had  come 
and  gone  the  summer  before;  only  the  name  was  left.  He  had  no 
sense,  except  that  he  could  always  play  casino  with  his  httle  dirty 
cards  with  the  red  parrots  on  them,  out  in  the  big  road,  each  play 
burying  itself  in  a  puff  of  dust.  He  stood  in  front  of  Miss  Mews  and 
listened,  too,  like  a  bird,  perhaps  for  whispers  and  sounds  underfoot. 

Walking  around  the  haunted  house,  you  saw  the  structure  all 
laid  bare — it  was  no  mystery  as  in  other  houses.  She  could  see,  with 
the  walls  half  away,  exactly  how  all  the  rooms  were,  exactly  how 
the  house  had  been  made — what  rooms  opened  off  other  rooms, 
which  connected  and  which  had  never  connected,  where  the  fire¬ 
places  were,  what  the  windows  all  looked  out  on.  The  anatomy  of 
the  story  Miss  Mews  thought  so  much  of  was  well  explained. 

Here  the  lady  lived,  there  her  husband.  The  rooms  connected, 
the  fires  burned  back  to  back.  This  was  the  window  through  which 
he  climbed,  the  lover  to  meet  the  wife.  It  was  there  the  husband 
had  come  in  by  the  door,  just  in  time,  (“Here’s  the  window  he 
jumped  out  of  and  hung  by  his  hands!”  Billy  jumped  and  hung 
by  his  hands  on  that  warm  and  flaking  ledge.)  Hush,  said  Miss 
Mews,  it  ended  with  a  duel!  Of  course,  through  the  room  there, 
so  bare  now,  across  the  sun-soaked  hall,  through  there,  down  there, 
the  husband  did  chase  his  wife.  The  room  where  she  ran  and  he 
killed  her,  where  he  put  his  hands  around  her  neck  (here  LeRoy 
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took  hold  of  Minnie  Belle),  was  the  top  room,  on  the  left.  The  wife 
had  run  up  instead  of  down,  farther  into  the  house  instead  of  out. 
She  could  not  escape. 

That  was  where  she  said  .  .  .  what?  Oh,  Delia  could  not  think 
now  what  the  lady  had  said;  and  how  had  anyone  ever  known, 
except  Miss  Mews,  what  she  said?  The  stairs  were  swaying  like  a 
spider  web  under  the  children’s  feet.  But  down  that  stair  and  out 
and  here  to  the  well  (where  the  snake  ran  out!  “Run,  Miss  Mews! 
It’s  poison!”)  he  had  stamped,  carrying  her,  and  thrown  her  down 
the  well.  Miss  Mews  paused.  (Down  which  of  his  twelve  wells 
would  Mr.  Fergusson  throw  his  wife  if  he  could?  Twelve  choices 
for  a  thing  not  done  yet.)  Down,  down,  dead,  with  her  hair  float¬ 
ing  up  in  a  long  yellow  twist  and  covering  the  top  of  the  water,  said 
Miss  Mews — “She  had  always  been  proud  of  her  hair.”  And  the 
lightning  came  and  printed  her  picture  on  the  windowpane,  say¬ 
ing,  Look  for  me!  The  story  ended  with  a  duel  over  her,  both  men 
wounded  to  death,  and  all  dead. 

Miss  Mews  had  marched  them  to  the  window  and  they  had  seen 
the  lightning  picture,  but  restlessly,  since  they  believed  it  enough 
already. 

Even  the  small,  gap-toothed  Fergusson  could  run  over  the  house 
and  go  where  all  that  had  happened  in  the  time  it  could  take  to 
tell  it,  and  look  out  the  window  like  an  imp  in  a  bottle,  and  show 
a  laughing  face  through  the  lightning’s  ragged  little  profile  with  the 
long  bent  neck  like  a  flower  stalk.  For  that  was  all  the  story. 

“Is  that  all?”  Delia  herself  asked. 

Miss  Mews  nodded,  and  at  that  nod  the  children  sprang  up  wild 
and  scattered  as  if  for  good  on  running  feet.  They  ran  and  ran. 
They  covered  all  that  haunted  ground  with  fast  and  dust-flying 
feet,  circling,  catching  each  other,  and  letting  go;  they  chased, 
called,  collided,  flung  up  and  down  the  dark  ravine,  and  trod  on 
the  crowded  spears  of  iris.  They  broke  every  little  blood-red  rose 
and  sucked  them  in  their  mouths  or  hung  them  in  their  hair.  They 
swung  on  the  sucker-thick  orchard  trees  which  had  borne  the 
summers  that  no  one  had  counted,  unless  it  were  only  Miss  Mews, 
and  last  they  found  the  cherries,  the  little  wild  ones,  and  ate  all 
they  could  hold,  until  Carbuncle  cried.  Miss  Mews,  all  silent,  waited. 
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for  all  must  calm  down  in  the  end.  She  was  the  iron  fountain  black 
in  the  sun,  and  all  this  was  still  her  sad  story.  Far  off,  down  and 
beyond  the  hill,  someone  was  singing,  though — the  kind  of  song 
that  comes  from  a  young  girl  who  has  to  go  by  herself  through  a 
field  and  becomes  in  love  with  flowers  and  clouds,  and  forgets  her¬ 
self  entirely.  Delia  heard  it  and  fell  over  in  the  grass  and  lay  still, 
tipsy,  her  lap  full. 

They  went  home  another  way.  Little  cabins,  the  colors  of  twi¬ 
light  clouds,  lay  along  the  different  fields.  They  came  to  an  empty 
school  in  the  country.  A  remote  and  yet  clandestine  look  it  had.  The 
leaves  rustled,  rustled,  like  flight  after  flight  of  birds  going  through. 
On  every  window  there  was  still  pasted  a  paper  jonquil  with  side 
leaf.  “This  is  my  school,”  Miss  Mews  said.  They  all  looked  at  her 
carefully,  then  standing  together  and  turning  their  eyes  to  her.  She 
was  suddenly  shy.  She  was  all  in  black,  and  she  had  moles.  Her  face 
was  nippled  with  moles.  Their  parents  had  all  gladly  entrusted 
them  to  her  for  the  day.  How  was  it  grown  people  always  had 
respect  for  such  outrageous  persons  ? 

She  marched  them  home.  And  in  the  hall  at  Fergusson’s  Wells— 
deserted}  of  course,  for  they  were  all  dining — she  had  said  in  a  loud 
teacher’s  voice,  “I  gave  them  a  lesson  in  history!  Which  all  would 
do  well  to  heed.” 

And  Delia  smiled.  For  suddenly,  just  here,  in  the  parlor,  where 
they  had  all  been  ushered  to  put  their  wildflowers  by  the  pressing 
book,  loomed  Mr.  Torrance,  with  his  lips  pursed  for  a  kiss.  His 
mouth  was  like  an  agate,  that  pride  of  boys  in  spring.  He  was  lean¬ 
ing  over  just  ready  to  give  it  to  Mrs.  Fergusson— strike  Mrs.  Fergus¬ 
son’s  little  glassy  mouth  with  it,  with  that  hard,  thumping  release  an 
agate  would  get  under  the  thumb  of  a  frowning  boy.  What  would 
have  happened?  Would  Mrs.  Fergusson,  struck  with  the  agate  kiss, 
have  flung  back  and  scattered  everything  in  Fergusson’s  Wells 
apart  with  a  rainbow  light?  Not  yet.  Mr.  Torrance,  with  almost  a 
push  of  his  eyebrows  at  her  face,  let  her  go.  Almost  like  a  beetle 
he  wielded  her  on  ahead  of  him  out  of  the  parlor,  with  his  eye¬ 
brows  forking  and  driving  her  before  him,  reserving  her  for  future 
lairs.  While  she,  a  morsel,  all  inviting  and  caught,  seemed  to  be 
making  little  dazzling  motions,  the  rings  on  both  her  hands  twink¬ 
ling  phosphorescently  in  the  hall  gloom.  She  was  laughing. 
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So  it  was  that  night  that  Mr.  Torrance  did  magician  tricks.  It 
was  in  the  dining  room.  The  ladies  got  it  up  after  supper. 

First  Mr.  Torrance  had  done  some  tricks  with  cards — the 
thickened  old  cards  with  the  parrots  on  them  that  lay  on  the  porch 
all  day.  As  a  magician,  he  bestowed  his  smile  for  the  first  time 
over  the  entire  dining  room.  Then : 

“I  should  like  to  borrow  a  hat,”  said  Mr.  Torrance.  His  eyelids 
drooped  and  closed  for  a  moment.  It  was  as  if  he  put  on  a  mask  and 
watched  them  through  little  holes.  The  dining  room  became 
magical.  The  ladies,  who  had  got  this  up  to  let  Mr.  Torrance  see 
what  he  could  do,  waited.  For  only  Mr.  Fergusson  wore  a  hat  in 
his  own  house. 

“Mr.  Fergusson?”  said  Mr.  Torrance,  opening  his  eyes.  He  held 
out  one  pear-shaped  hand,  and  lifted  the  other  with  the  wand 
in  it. 

“Your  hat,  perhaps,  Mr.  Fergusson?”  he  said. 

Hat?  Hat?  ...  the  room  echoed.  As  if  the  echo  turned  it  into 
a  dark  ravine  where  people  moved  and  climbed  by  lantern  light, 
and  held  a  conclave,  the  deep  and  twinkling  dining  room  waited 
in  that  moment  for  Mr.  Fergusson  to  walk  through  the  eying 
watchers  and  give  up  his  hat  to  Mr.  Torrance. 

Mr.  Fergusson  rose — ^he  was  at  the  back,  of  course.  Miss  Mews 
beside  him — and  he  looked  no  better  than  he  ever  had.  He  walked 
through  the  room,  the  wand  with  which  Mr.  Torrance  beckoned 
seeming  to  draw  him  by  the  coatless  shoulders  and  pull  him,  and 
his  horny  hand  was  clamped  over  his  hat  as  if  a  wind  were  blow¬ 
ing.  Never  had  Mr.  Fergusson,  or  his  hat  either,  looked  so  di¬ 
sheveled,  so  “common,”  ladies  said — would  he  ever  get  there?*  It 
was  as  if  the  wind  he  was  mistaken  about  had  truly  blown  and 
buffeted  and  got  him  confused. 

On  the  little  stage,  where  Mr.  Torrance  held  his  wand  ready, 
Mr.  Fergusson  came  and  stepped  up.  What  would  he  do?  What¬ 
ever  else  he  might  have  done,  with  time,  he  took  off  his  hat  and 
gave  it  to  Mr.  Torrance.  Then  he  turned  and  looked  back. 

They  all  looked  right  at  his  head.  The  emerged  and  naked  head 
of  Mr.  Fergusson  shone  under  the  grand  center  dining-room  light. 
Exposed,  bald  as  they  had  known  all  the  time  it  would  be,  his  head 
glowed  like  a  small  single  light  itself,  a  chilly  light;  and  Mr.  Fer- 
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gusson  turned  from  side  to  side  a  moment  silently — like  the  Biloxi 
Lighthouse  light  when  the  sun  goes  down,  sweeping  over  the 
people  enjoying  themselves.  He  reached  a  point  of  gaze  and  stood 
still — ^his  good  eye  glistened.  He  was  looking  over  their  heads, 
stony  and  single-eyed,  like  a  lighthouse,  at  his  wife.  He  was  stand¬ 
ing  up  there  because  of  her,  because  of  them  too — a  sea  of  pleasure, 
swelling  and  wild.  Who  would  dare  look  at  Mrs.  Fergusson,  who 
was  caught  now  in  his  glare  and  beam?  What  if  her  arms  went  up 
over  her  head!  Suppose  her  hair  rushed  up  over  her  ears  as  she 
sank!  Still  no  one  would  look.  Delia  strove  against  the  strictness  in 
her  neck — she  looked.  Back  and  forth,  so  quickly  it  hid  her  face 
as  well  as  a  curtain,  Mrs.  Fergusson  was  waving  her  special  little 
fan,  made  of  feathers. 

“Thank  you.”  Mr.  Torrance  balled  his  lips.  He  showed  the  hat, 
and  knowingly  waved  his  wand  back  and  forth  over  the  dreadful 
thing  that  had  covered  Mr.  Fergusson’s  head.  While  they  looked, 
while  Mr.  Fergusson,  his  attention  rapped  at,  looked,  there  was  a 
flicker  of  live  motion,  and  Mr.  Torrance  pulled  a  rabbit  out  of  the 
hat  by  the  ears.  It  was  Mirrabel. 

There  .was  just  a  moment  of  silence — ^then  a  sigh.  Was  it  terror — 
satiety — disappointment?  Mirrabel  was  very  well  known.  Then — 
led  by  the  ladies — applause.  Pursed  lips  smiled  at  pursed  lips. 

With  a  lissome  bow  Mr.  Torrance  offered  Mr.  Fergusson’s  hat 
back  to  him,  rabbit  inside. 

“He  wouldn’t  take  it  bac\V’  someone — quite  an  indignant  old 
lady — ^was  saying. 

Mr.  Fergusson’s  horny  hand  drew  back.  Then  bald  as  a  tomb¬ 
stone  he  was  rocking  down  the  aisle  cleared  for  him  between  the 
knees  drawn  up,  and  it  was  known  all  over  the  room  that  he  would 
never  touch  that  hat  again.  Mr.  Fergusson  left  the  dining  room,  leav¬ 
ing  the  door  open,  left  Mr.  Torrance  with  his  hat,  with  Mirrabel  in 
it,  darting  her  well-known  round  sideways  glances  out  at  every¬ 
thing.  Mr.  Torrance  then  had  to  set  the  loaded  hat  down  on  a  little 
wobbly  table  of  some  kind. 

Immediately  flicking  his  cuffs  for  a  new  trick,  “You  see,  I  have 
nothing  up  my  sleeves,”  he  said. 

“So  of  course  he  has,”  Delia  thought  without  rancor,  but  feeling 
at  one  with  the  audience  and  with  the  world  at  that  moment. 
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Then  there  was  a  noise  from  behind.  It  was  the  teasing  noise  of 
the  door.  Mr.  Fergusson  was  back,  standing  there  where  Mr.  Tor¬ 
rance  used  to  stand  and  eye  the  room.  His  hat  was  once  more 
awesomely  missed  from  his  head,  as  if  its  absence  would  expose 
him  afresh  every  time,  like  the  lifted  veil  of  a  nun.  He  brought 
his  little  rabbit  gun  up  to  his  shoulder  and  to  his  chin  like  a  com¬ 
pletion  to  his  face,  and  pointed  it  straight  into  the  room. 

In  the  corner  of  the  eye  a  flowery  plate  seemed  to  tip,  bow,  and 
fall  off  the  rail  first,  and  then  even  before  it  touched  the  floor  came 
the  crashing  of  everything.  The  room  shook  like  a  forest  of  china. 

Delia  stood  up  and  pressed  forward  from  her  helpless  mother, 
burrowing  as  she  went  against  the  hot  silky  backs  of  ladies.  In  a 
moment  some  hand  was  going  to  stop  her,  but  while  she  could  she 
wanted  to  see.  It  had  not  turned  out  the  way  she  had  thought  at  all. 

Beneath  arches  and  barriers  of  ladies’  arms  she  could  see. 
Mr.  Torrance  stood  reared  in  a  pose  of  sorrow  on  his  stage,  with 
his  jaw  hung  widely  down;  he  was  looking  like  Samson’s  lion. 
He  reared  there  for  a  moment  erect  with  his  paws  in  the  pulled- 
back  sleeves  held  apart  in  the  air.  Then  he  tenderly  clasped  him¬ 
self  and  descended;  ladies’  hips  and  skirts  bulged  and  hid  his  fall. 

Crying  softly,  struggling  in  some  feminine  grasp,  Delia  heard 
it  on  all  sides — the  breaking,  the  shattering  and  echoing — it  was 
the  imminent  closing  of  the  Wells,  the  end  of  vacation,  of  her 
own  adventure,  she  heard — all  and  each  gave  out  its  fragile,  sum¬ 
merlike,  falling,  crystal  sound.  Then  a  lady  named  Miss  Delta 
Random  fainted,  and  then,  one  after  the  other,  as  if  they  were  weak, 
three  ladies  more  lay  pale  across  the  chests  of  the  shouting,  pinioned 
men.  And  poor  Miss  Mews,  Miss  Adella  Mews,  went  down  on  her 
knees  as  she  did  to  go  under  the  barbed-wire  fence,  and  crawled 
under  the  table. 

Delia  could  see  Mrs.  Fergusson  plainly,  for  she  was  not  crowded 
by  the  other  ladies  but  rather  framed  by  them,  as  always.  She  rose 
up  from  her  chair,  her  feather  fan  slid  down  under  her  pointed 
satin  shoe,  and  she  went  toward  the  front. 

“Let  me  through,”  Mrs.  Fergusson  begged  the  barricade  of  men. 

But  they  would  not. 

Delia  was  picked  up  and  carried  out  crying,  as  Mrs.  Fergusson 
would  expect  of  her,  but  kicking  her  legs.  Mr.  Fergusson  was  still 
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standing  at  the  door,  looking  in,  rubbing  a  little  spot  over  his  eye. 

The  incident  had  never  been  mentioned  again.  They  left  in  the 
morning;  the  only  one  who  stayed  was  an  old  lady — she  might 
never  be  going  home.  She  made  her  own  beads,  out  of  some  sweet 
paste,  in  milky  blue  or  pink  colors,  each  bead  a  little  lopsided,  and 
there  was  always  a  dinner  plate  of  them,  not  quite  hard,  in  a 
window.  She  would  string  them  with  small  jet  and  silver  beads 
in  between. 

The  Fergusson’s  Wells  carriage  had  borne  them  all  smoothly 
away  and  the  little  colored  boys  with  their  wilted  fistfuls  of  flowers 
had  run  out  and  pleaded,  “Violence!  Violence!”  beside  the  rolling 
wheels.  Delia  had  flung  herself  half  out  of  the  carriage  and  stretched 
her  arms  back  toward  Fergusson’s  Wells  and  cried,  “Mirrabel!” 
It  was  mostly  in  delight. 

There  was  a  sound  directly  behind  her — ^the  complaint  of  the 
door. 

Delia  turned  and  saw  Mr.  Fergusson  walk  in— faded,  grayed  in 
his  face  and  hands  and  in  his  clothes  as  if  by  moonlight,  but  no 
ghost.  That  was  a  human  and  remembered  walk,  the  hitched, 
dawdling  walk  of  the  Unwelcome.  He  went  past  her. 

She  hegged  his  pardon,  began  to  explain  herself,  but  he  did  not 
appear  to  listen  to  her.  When  he  saw  her,  he  showed  her  a  scrap  of 
paper  he  held  in  his  hand.  On  it  something  had  been  written  with  a 
wetted  pencil.  “Three  turns  to  the  left,  three  to  the  right,  and 
you  ther.” 

“Give  me  a  hint,  Reuben,”  said  Mr.  Fergusson  with  a  sigh,  “I 
want  you  to  tell  me  if  I’m  warm.” 

There  stood  Reuben  in  the  shadow,  no  faintest  gleam  of  light 
about  him,  shrunken,  smaller  and  older,  watchful  in  a  different  way 
now.  Change  was  on  him,  but  no  impairment,  as  if  a  cat  grew  old 
and  turned  blackbird. 

“You’s  warm,  but  you’s  lost,”  said  Reuben. 

“My  son  and  old  Reuben  got  ’em  up  a  game,  got  ’em  up  a  little 
game  with  me,”  said  Mr.  Fergusson,  smoothing  out  the  note  on  his 
palm.  “My  son  in  Memphis  and  old  Reuben  here.  They  have  an 
understanding!  {Listen  at  Reuben.)  To  keep  me  from  finding  it 
too  early  in  the  day,  old  Reuben,  he  hides  it  from  me,  and  then 
he  leaves  me  a  little  note  here,  a  little  note  there.  Telling  me  what 
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turns  to  take,  and  up  or  down.  I  think  he  learned  to  write  just 
for  the  purpose!— make  me  run  myself  ragged.  My  son  sends  it,  by 
the  case,  and  Reuben  hides  it.  There’ll  be  another  note  to  go  today, 
before  I  get  hold  of  it.  End  of  day’ll  most  likely  find  me  in  the 
attic,  up  in  the  dark,  reaching  for  it.  But  I’ll  find  it.”  He  fingered 
some  little  button  he  wore  in  his  coat,  which  of  course  he  had 
found  too. 

“Mrs,  Fergusson - ”  she  said,  and  stopped,  astonished  at  her¬ 

self  at  the  mention  of  the  name. 

“She— Mrs.  Fergusson,  she  went  off  with  him,  you  know,”  he 
said  presently.  His  voice  was  flat  in  idleness  after  telling  how  he 
hunted. 

“With — ^who.?” 

“Torrance.  Mrs.  Fergusson  went  off  with  Torrance  the  end  of 
that  summer.  They  live. about  forty  miles  from  here.” 

“I  thought — ^he  was  dead — that  you - ” 

“Why,  everybody  knew  it,”  he  said  wonderingly.  “We  had  to 
close  the  Wells.”  He  proved  it  for  her  with  a  gesture  around 
the  room. 

I  thought  you  shot  him  and  killed  him,”  she  said,  and  suddenly 
she  was  ready  to  accuse  him.  “I  thought  he  was  dead,” 

“No,  Torrances  are  hard  to  kill,”  he  said  matter-of-factly.  His 
eyes  shone  a  little.  Was  it  the  weak  teasing  tears  of  laughter  that 
shone  in  them.?  But  he  did  not  laugh.  “I  thought  she’d  sweep  me 
off  my  feet,”  he  said.  “I  still  thought  she’d  do  it  one  day.  Up  till 
the  very  minute  I  fired  that  load  of  rabbit  shot  I  thought  she  might.” 
He  looked  closely  at  Delia — that  spark  in  his  eye  was  pride. 

How  could  you  ever  tell  the  ones  who  wanted  to  be  swept  off 
their  feet  in  the  world — those  who  were  just  going  to  taste  the 
lotus,  but  hadn’t  yet.?  She  remembered  how  he  had  gone  forward 
to  give  up  his  hat  that  night  seeming  to  putter,  almost,  along  the 
way — ^Mr.  Fergusson  had  been  such  a  putterer. 

He  said  solemnly,  politely  now,  “My  son’s  ’way  up  in  the  world 
in  Memphis,  He’s  successful  and  all.  He  seldom  gets  down  but 
he  sends  me  cases  of  Bourbon  regular,  right  on  the  dot.  I  don’t  eat 
much,”  he  said  fastidiously.  He  called  out,  “Reuben,  Reuben,  come 
out  on  the  porch  with  the  fan.  You’ll  have  to  fan  me  and  this 
young  lady  awhile  till  she  has  to  go.  You  know  it’s  as  hot  a  day 
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as  God  ever  sent  us.”  He  guided  Delia  to  the  front  porch,  to  one 
of  the  long  benches  which  whispered  with  little  leaves  and  the 
petals  of  blown  roses.  They  sat  down.  She  knew  all  at  once  how 
grandly  he  lived,  in  what  anticipation. 

“For  just  a  little,”  she  said. 

Reuben  moved  near  and,  lifting  both  arms  gently  and  wide, 
fanned  them  with  two  palmettos,  attending  thenj  in  the  darkening 
of  the  day  like  a  mother  bird. 

But  she  stayed  only  long  enough  to  be  polite.  When  she  said 
“Good-by,”  Mr.  Fergusson’s  hand  reached  for  hers  in  the  twiUght 
of  the  porch. 

“Good-by,  Reuben.” 

“You’s  grown,”  said  Reuben. 

Outdoors,  the  light  was  still  good.  The  western  sky  was  clear  and 
the  sun  would  be  going  down  whole,  just  in  the  direction  of  the 
haunted  house,  where  she  now  was  going. 

Why,  it  was  only  a  few  steps  away.  She  followed  a  dirt  path  up  a 
gentle  hill,  and  could  see  a  solitary  chimney.  In  its  distance  it  stood 
rose-red  among  cedars,  infinitely  still  in  the  woods,  almost  a  tree 
itself.  Somehow  she  knew  that  that  chimney  was  all  she  would  find. 

She  went  through  the  ravine,  where  it  was  almost  dark,  and  up 
the  old  drive,  full  of  rain  valleys  and  partly  gone,  and  came  to  the 
place,  to  the  chimney. 

It  was  so  perfect  that  for  a  moment  she  was  imagining  the  house 
not  as  a  ruin  they  had  ravaged— children,  and  poor  frightened 
teacher,  and  now  of  course  the  Negroes  stealing  the  bricks  and 
firewood— but  as  the  original.  (And  Miss  Mews  had  done  only 
this.)  How  could  I.?*  she  thought,  opening  her  eyes,  standing  sub¬ 
dued  and  humble  before  the  one  red  column. 

She  sat  down  at  a  little  distance  and  made  a  sketch.  As  she 
worked,  noises  set  up  all  around,  chirpings,  singings,  clickings, 
dronings,  the  swell  of  the  locusts,  and  a  female  cardinal  sat  on  the 
chimney  top  sending  out  noises  like  the  clicking  of  castanets;  after 
a  little,  she  sang. 

Delia  made  three  sketches,  and  none  pleased  her.  The  sun  went 
lower.  Small  clouds  were  floating  seed-like  now  in  the  transparent 
west,  as  if  a  pomegranate  had  burst  open. 

She  stood  up  and  gazed  awhile  at  the  color  of  the  bricks  in- 
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tensified  with  the  deepening  light.  The  badness  of  her  work  went 
out  of  her.  The  chimney  itself,  in  its  beauty,  in  its  presence,  as  long 
as  it  stood  there,  was  enough.  Enough,  she  thought,  for  all  the  error 
applied  to  that  place,  all  misconceptions,  for  all  that  went  astray  in 
sight  of  it,  better  than  a  dream.  Not  the  house  as  it  had  once 
stood,  but  something  before  that,  some  exuberance  of  its  inception, 
seemed  hovering  about  it.  She  had  felt  it  as  a  child;  all  the  children 
had  felt  it.  Smoothed,  worn  by  them  all,  it  rose  taller  than  any 
happenings  or  any  times  that  forever  beset  the  beauty  itself  of  life. 
It  was  no  part  of  shelter  now,  it  was  the  survivor  of  shelter,  an 
entity,  glowing,  erect,  and  a  fiery  color,  the  ancient  color  of  a 
phoenix. 

Gathering  her  paraphernalia,  she  went  down — the  ravine  track, 
the  path,  then  the  carriage  drive.  She  could  see  her  car  in  the  road 
beyond  the  gate.  All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  breath  of  stir  in  the 
bushes  where  blackberries  grew  up  tall  over  everything. 

Her  heart  leaped  when  she  saw  him — a  little  boy,  brown-haired. 
Dappled  like  grass  in  the  last  sun,  he  lay  in  the  curve  of  the  em¬ 
bankment  with  his  scratched,  ruddy  legs  straddled  upward  and  his 
toes  curled  in  the  clover,  silent  while  his  eyes  followed  her.  She 
opened  the  gate  and  came  out,  carrying  her  three  wet  paintings;  he 
was  eating  berries  from  his  cupped  hands,  his  lips  stained  purple 
and  gently  parted. 


THE  BLACKBOARD 
by  Jessamyn  West 
From  Town  and  Country 


There  stands  the  little  blackboard,  not  two  feet  from  me.  I  don’t 
know  why  I  write  “little” — it  is  really  a  good-sized  board,  36  inches 
by  48  inches.  This  larger  size  was  only  seventy-five  cents  more  than 
the  18-inch  by  24-inch  board,  a  saving  of  3.47  cents  per  square  foot 
— small  in  itself,  but  these  small  sums  add  up  to  something  tidy 
finally.  My  eighth-grade  class  performed  these  mathematical  cal¬ 
culations  for  me.  Learn  by  doing.  Let  the  problems  come  from  real 
life.  The  real  blackboard — an  actual  transaction.  Grist  for  their 
eager  minds. 

There  it 'stands,  with  today’s  motto,  in  my  hand,  still  written 
across  the  top:  “So  little  done — so  much  to  do.”  It  was  to  have  been 
a  bond  between  Jenny  and  me.  We  had  such  a  board  at  school,  a 
bulletin  board  we  called  it.  It  was  very  stimulating.  Jenny’s  educa¬ 
tion  had  been  interrupted.  I  thought  this  way,  without  drawing 
undue  attention  to  the  fact,  Jenny’s  mind  would  be  led — ^gently  led 
— toward  fields  of  knowledge  suitable  to  an  educator’s  wife.  She 
had — there  is  no  need  to  fall  into  the  past  tense — she  has  a  very 
good  mind.  I  determined  her  intelligence  quotient  before  I  proposed 
marriage.  It  was  surprisingly  high. 

I  remember  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  blackboard — 
our  first  wedding  anniversary.  I  like  to  make  little  rituals  of  these 
gift-festivals.  Some  men  do  not  understand  what  these  anniver¬ 
saries  mean  to  a  woman.  I  am  not  one  of  them.  Tenderness.  Tender¬ 
ness.  This  is  everything  to  a  woman.  Rough,  masculine  impetuosity : 
this  tears  the  soul  of  a  woman,  which  I  like  to  think  of  as  the 
wing  of  a  white  butterfly — fragile,  fluttering. 
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I  brought  the  blackboard  downstairs  that  morning — wrapped, 
beautifully  wrapped.  I  even  remember  the  wrapping:  Dennison’s 
May  Buds  pattern  which  I  had  selected  because  of  the  symbolism. 
Jenny  was  preparing  breakfast,  and  since  I  had  not  mentioned  the 
date  no  doubt  she  thought  I  had  forgotten  it.  Then  this  festive 
package.  She  stopped  her  stirring  and  seasoning  at  the  stove  and 
ran  to  me.  “Clarence,”  she  cried  with  that  childlike  impetuosity 
of  hers,  “a  present!”  She  began  to  tear  into  it,  as  she  always  did  into 
presents. 

“Slowly,  slowly,”  I  said.  “Savor  it.”  The  ribbons  were  beautifully 
tied.  She  was  going  to  slash  through  them  with  a  paring  knife  she 
had  picked  up  from  the  sink.  “The  wrapping  is  part  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  too,”  I  said. 

It  was  delightful  to  watch  her  eagerness.  She  actually  trembled 
as  she  untied  the  ribbons  and  wound  them  carefully  about  a  spool 
as  I  had  taught  her.  Her  color,  always  high,  came  and  went  as  it 
will  when  a  woman  of  true  feeling  is  moved.  It  was  a  charming 
little  scene.  I  stood  watching  my  wife  of  a  year  thinking  how  many 
men  thoughtlessly  deny  themselves  the  joy  of  giving  such  pleasure. 

When  she  had  finally  lifted  the  papers  from  the  fine  slate  board, 
she  actually  cried  a  little.  She  said  it  was  so  beautiful — that  she  had 
never  dreamed  of  anything  like  it. 

I  was  more  than  repaid  for  any  trouble  acquiring  it  had  oc¬ 
casioned  me. 

“Dear,”  I  told  her,  “it  will  be  a  bond  between  us.  The  written 
word  means  so  much  more  than  the  spoken.  Here  we  can  share 
little  gems  of  poetry,  bits  of  inspiration.  Learning  together,  dear, 
taking  sustenance  from  the  great  minds.  Doesn’t  it  thrill  you^-’ 

I  explained  other  uses  of  the  board:  the  day’s  expenditures,  names 
of  all  who  telephoned,  the  day’s  menus,  pertinent  thoughts— all 
to  be  written  down.  And  each  morning  the  gem  for  meditation. 

“Dear,”  I  said,  “this  can  be  our  little  kitchen  university,  our 
mealtime  encyclopedia.” 

And  from  that  morning  to  this  I  have  never  failed  before  leav¬ 
ing  for  school  to  write  on  the  board  the  day’s  motto,  or  to  speak 
to  Jenny  of  the  assistance  writing  gives  in  the  ordering  of  facts,  the 
establishing  of  reason.  If  she  could  stand  here  now— reading  over 
my  shoulder— she  would  see  that  I  practice  what  I  preach. 
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It  was  duty  led  me  to  Jenny  in  the  first  place.  Her  brother,  Acey 
Grogan  (the  name  is  revealing),  was  developing  unsocial  attitudes 
in  the  schoolroom.  It  became  necessary  for  me  to  interview  his 
parents  concerning  him  and  I  went  over  to  Railroad  Avenue  one 
evening  for  this  purpose.  His  parents  were  out  but  his  sister  Jenny 
asked  me  into  the  house. 

Such  a  house!  It  was  not  a  home  of  poverty — my  father-in-law 
doubtless  earns  more  than  I  do — ^not  “underprivileged,”  except  in 
ways  that  matter  to  the  soul.  The  clutter,  the  disorder,  the  taste! 
A  mare’s-nest  of  radios,  plush  scarves,  artificial  flowers,  comic  books, 
calendars,  smoking  stands,  toy  pandas,  faneywork  cushions,  and 
gas  heaters  (two).  In  the  midst  of  this  chaos,  Jenny. 

Obviously  a  pure  girl,  a  simple,  trusting  girl,  but  of  that  pecu¬ 
liarly  lush  type  that  is  so  attractive  to  unprincipled  men.  Every  iota 
of  concern  that  I  possess  was  instantly  stimulated  by  her.  In  those 
cheap  surroundings,  with  a  brother  like  Acey,  all  that  in  Jenny 
was  designed  by  Providence  for  the  delight  of  a  husband  would  be 
traduced.  i 

“Won’t  you  come  in?”  she  asked. 

She  was  naturally  a  little  fluttered  by  having  a  caller  of  my  posi¬ 
tion,  but  she  controlled  herself  admirably.  She  sat  me  down  in  an 
upholstered  chair.  I  had  to  remove  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  Coca-Cola 
bottle,  and  a  jar  of  skin  cream  from  between  the  cushion  and  the 
back  of  the  chair  before  I  could  lean  back  comfortably. 

Jenny  sat  opposite  me  on  the  sofa.  Her  mother  later  told  me 
that  Jenny,  though  a  Protestant,  had  talked  as  a  child  of  becoming 
a  nun.  She  still  had  that  mild,  gentle  expression  associated  with 
these  women — a  suggestible  face,  very  blond  and  soft-looking.  Her 
hair  was  pale,  her  eyes  hazel.  Her  figure  was  the  kind  that  movies 
delight  to  exploit — long  slender  legs,  prominent  bust.  Jenny  then 
dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  girls  of  Railroad  Avenue  so  that  her 
anatomical  proportions  were  emphasized.  This  was  done  uncon¬ 
sciously  by  Jenny,  but  it  affected,  nevertheless,  a  man  of  strong 
feeling. 

“My  folks  are  at  a  show,”  she  said. 

“Don’t  you  like  shows?”  I  asked. 

“I’m  pretty  old  to  go  with  the  folks.” 
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“About  sixteen,”  I  bantered. 

She  was  nineteen.  She  had  been  sick  for  two  years  with  some  rheu¬ 
matic  ailment  but  was  now  well. 

“Well,”  I  asked,  “where  are  the  young  men.?  Here’s  the  flower, 
where  are  the  bees?” 

“They  thought  the  flower  had  wilted,”  she  said,  and  blushed  at 
this  harmless  little  quip.  She  hid  her  confusion  by  lifting  one  of  the 
room’s  innumerable  panda  dolls — this  one  had  been  sitting  astride 
an  arm  of  the  sofa — to  her  face.  I  suppose  no  good  man  can  see  a 
girl  make  such  a  gesture  without  being  put  in  mind  of  the  child 
the  girl  could  bear. 

Acey  Grogan’s  continued  antisocial  acts  necessitated  frequent 
visits  to  Railroad  Avenue.  I  made  these  visits  occasions  to  in¬ 
struct  Jenny:  a  book,  a  sheaf  of  writing  paper,  a  single  perfect 
flower.  Objects  calculated  to  help  her  rise  above  her  unaesthetic 
surroundings. 

I  never  took  her  out — to  a  movie,  that  is,  or  an  eating  house.  A 
man  in  my  position  has  constantly  to  think  of  appearances.  I  was 
forty-two  years  old,  in  the  prime  of  my  manhood;  a  bachelor,  an 
eminently  “good  match,”  as  the  ladies  have  it,  and  until  I  was 
positive  as  to  the  seriousness  of  my  intentions  I  did  not  want  to 
compromise  the  girl. 

I  soon  realized,  however,  that  I  wished  to  be  more  to  Jenny  than  a 
mentor,  and  that  for  her  sake  I  could  forgive,  if  not  overlook,  the 
Railroad  Avenue  menage.  Of  course  it  had  never  occurred  to  Jenny 
that  a  man  in  my  established  position  with  a  home  in  the  best  part 
of  town,  a  member  of  a  service  club,  a  friend  of  leading  citizens, 
could  possibly  aspire  to  her  hand.  The  best  she  had  ever  hoped  for, 
no  doubt,  in  the  way  of  a  husband  was  some  truck  driver— or  tele¬ 
phone  lineman.  And  now  me. 

No  girl  was  ever  wooed  more  gently.  I  will  not  say  that  I  did 
not  think  at  any  time  of  my  personal  pleasure,  but  I  was  constantly 
thinking  of  what  would  be  good  for  Jenny.  I  can  look  back  now 
with  none  of  the  regrets  some  men  have,  to  my  days  of  courtship. 

We  were  married  privately.  I  did  not  want  the  solemnity  of  that 
holy  occasion  marred  by  the  Railroad  Avenue  Grogans.  True, 
Jenny  was  by  birth  one  of  that  group,  but  her  spirit  had  already 
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(I  flattered  myself)  begun  to  show  its  kinship  to  mine.  And  I  had 
had  far  too  much  of  Acey  Grogan  in  the  classroom  to  want  to  share 
that  tender  moment  at  the  altar  with  him. 

Jenny  had  some  romantic  ideas  about  a  honeymoon  in  a  hotel, 
or  at  a  resort.  She  even  mentioned  a  boat. 

“My  dear  child,”  I  said,  “the  bridal  chamber  is,  for  the  bridal 
couple,  the  holy  of  holies.  It  should  not  be  in  a  commercial  house— 
it  should  not  be  a  room  occupied  yesterday  by  you  know  not  whom. 
It  should  be  a  sanctuary  prepared  by  a  dedicated  man.  Yes,  dear, 

I  told  her,  “I  am  dedicated  to  your  happiness.  A  sanctuary  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  ritual  of  a  mystery.” 

How  large  her  eyes  grew  when  I  spoke  to  her  of  these  sacred 
things.  “Dear,”  I  asked  her,  “where  could  we  find  a  more  suitable 
room  than  in  my  little  cottage  on  Lindbergh  Avenue?”  Of  course 
she  saw  the  reasonableness  of  this.  She  only  said,  I  ve  never  been 
in  a  hotel,  Clarence.  It  seems  so  romantic.”  Romantic!  I  kissed  the 
little  goose.  “Dear,”  I  said,  “you  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
romance.” 

She  snuggled  up  to  me  in  that  soft,  boneless  way  she  had.  “Will 
you  teach  me,  Clarence?”  she  asked. 

Teaching  was  my  profession.  My  daily  associates,  my  colleagues 
were  women.  I  had  read  widely  concerning  the  psychology  of 
their  sex.  Yes,  I  thought  I  could  teach  her. 

I  put  down  my  pen  to  stare  at  this  blackboard  and  think  back 
to  our  wedding  night.  No  woman  ever  had  a  more  gentle,  a  more 
considerate,  a  more  thought-out  wedding  night.  I  could  not  have 
given  more  thought  to  a  teaching  situation  than  I  did  to  it.  I  knew 
the  scar  tissue  masculine  abruptness  and  intemperance  leave  on 
a  woman’s  delicate  emotions,  and  I  planned  accordingly. 

A  hotel  room  romantic,  indeed!  I  led  my  little  bride  into  an  upper 
chamber  scented  with  incense  and  lit  entirely  with  candles.  I  had 
her  wait  below  stairs  while  I  went  up  and  lit  the  candles,  started 
the  incense  burning,  and  set  milk  to  warm  on  a  little  electric  plate 
I  kept  in  my  room  for  this  purpose. 

Ah,  what  a  fairy  place  it  must  have  seemed  to  her  after  the  dis¬ 
order  of  her  home!  All  neat,  orderly,  the  candlelight  fluttering,  the 
incense  mounting  upward,  a  single  half-opened  rosebud  on  the 
bedside  table.  The  walls  bare  except  for  a  picture  of  my  mother 
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(dear  woman — ^how  sympathetically  you  would  embrace  your  boy 
tonight!)  and  a  very  fine  reproduction  of  “The  Gleaners.”  And 
those  little  masculine  touches  in  the  chamber  which  are  so  subtly 
moving  to  a  young  girl  accustomed  to  a  virgin’s  bed:  the  shaving 
lotion,  the  hairbrushes,  the  forgotten  braces  dangling  from  the  back 
of  a  chair.  These  breathe  of  a  new  way  of  life  beginning. 

I  led  my  bride  across  the  doorsill  and  assisted  her  to  recline  on 
the  bed.  I  helped  her  remove  her  hat  and  shoes  and  took  the  pins 
from  her  coils  of  honey-colored  hair  and  chafed  her  hands.  We  had 
had  a  very  fatiguing  trip  to  and  from  Orcutt  where  we  had  been 
made  man  and  wife,  and  I  was  entirely  sensible  of  the  emotional 
as  well  as  physical  strain  this  had  been  for  Jenny.  Ah,  how  I 
cherished  her!  That  is  my  comfort  now. 

I  poured  the  glass  of  hot  milk  for  her  and  bade  her  drink.  “Dear,” 
I  told  her,  “you  will  find  this  very  relaxing,  very  soothing.” 

She  had  to  be  taught,  step  by  step.  She  said,  “I  already  feel  re¬ 
laxed,  Clarence.  I  don’t  feel  hungry  for  milk.” 

I  explained  to  her  that  her  natural  exhilaration  made  her  unaware 
of  various  tensions  that  existed  unconsciously  in  her  body. 

She  still  demurred.  “Mary  Delaney,”  she  said — a  friend  of  hers 
from  Railroad  Avenue — “had  wine  on  her  wedding  night.” 

“Look  whom  Mary  Delaney  married,”  I  said.  That  was  enough. 
She  understood  quite  well  that  I  had  not  gotten  where  I  was  by 
wine-drinking. 

She  looked  like  a  sweet  little  girl,  drinking  her  glass  of  milk, 
her  golden  eyes  fixed  on  me,  her  yellow  hair  falling  about  her 
shoulders.  x 

Now  I  come  to  what  is  most  rewarding  to  me  in  my  thinking 
backward,  most  reassuring.  I  cannot  believe  that  many  men  have 
exercised  (and  in  the  face  of  provocation)  the  restraint  I  did  that 
night.  I  caressed  my  bride,  that  night,  only  with  my  eyes.  Before 
she  had  slipped  into  her  dainty  little  nightgown  (my  gift:  I  had  not 
wanted  my  bridal-night  illusion  shattered  by  the  Railroad  Avenue 
conception  of  a  bridal  nightdress — something  in  nude  satin,  no 
doubt)  I  asked  my  wife  to  step  back  and  forth  a  few  times  between 
the  lighted  candles  at  the  far  end  of  the  room.  I  was  not  disap¬ 
pointed  in  what  I  saw,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  Jenny  felt  the 
sincere  adoration,  the  clinging  caress  of  my  eyes  upon  her  undraped 
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maidenliness,  a  tribute  beyond  anything  which  might  have  been 
conveyed  by  a  more  unbridled  demonstration. 

Oh,  it  is  a  very  precious  memory!  It  solaces  me  now  in  spite  of 
everything.  Jenny,  does  not  the  memory— even  now— sweep  over 
you — remind  you.? 

She  was  charmingly  shy,-  hesitant,  confused.  Anything  else  would 
have  been  most  unseemly,  of  course.  The  violet  haze  from  the  in¬ 
cense  poured  upward,  the  candlelight  flickered  across  her— yes,  I 
suppose  there  is  only  one  word  for  it  ^voluptuous  figure. 

“Clarence,”  she  begged  me  shyly,  hiding  herself  in  the  shadows, 
but  I  would  have  none  of  it.  She  must  have  her  due.  I  dropped  on 
my  knees.  “Look!”  I  cried— for  I  knew  how  appealing  playfubess 
is  to  the  young — “Look,  behold  your  worshiper,  your  true  wor¬ 
shiper!  Your  husband!  Do  not  deny  him,  goddess,  by  refusing  to 
appear.” 

So  little  by  little  I  lured  her  into  the  full  light  of  the  candles,  all 
by  gentle  persuasion,  and  still  on  my  knees  gave  her  the  crown  and 
flower  of  every  devoted  woman’s  life,  a  husband’s  approval.  The 
climax  of  this  little  ritual,  for  such  it  was,  was  my  presentation  to 
Jenny  of  the  unopened  rosebud. 

Then,  after  another  glass  of  warm  milk  and  gentle  tuckings-in, 

I  left  my  little  bride.  And  all  night  long— I  was  myself  somewhat 
sleepless  after  the  strain  of  the  day— I  awakened  to  the  inexpressible 
satisfaction  of  remembering  both  her  presence  beneath  my  shelter¬ 
ing  rooftree  and  my  own  generous  conduct. 

The  first  year  was  growth — growth  for  Jenny.  Failures,  of  course, 
here  and  there.  But  in  the  main,  happiness  and  growth.  I  took  her 
to  my  mother’s  dressmaker  and  those  Railroad  Avenue  sweaters 
disappeared.  They  were  replaced  by  simple  little  frocks  embellished 
with  those  flutings  and  shirrings  (I  think  they  are  called)  which 
protect  the  natural  exuberances  of  a  woman’s  physical  constitution 
from  outside  eyes.  Charming,  soft  little  creations  that  set  her  apart 
from  the  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail  of  womankind.  (Shock  roughens  my 
talk.  I  write  and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.) 

Little  by  little  I  introduced  Jenny  to  the  academic  circles  which 
are  home  to  me;  the  Mother’s  Circle,  the  Tuesday  Night  Study 
Club,  the  Kangaroo  Klub  (which  is,  I  admit,  a  little  on  the  light 
side).  There  were  setbacks,  of  course,  but  steady  progress  socially. 
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Jenny  seemed  a  born  housewife,  a  little  improvident,  but  taking, 
with  all,  genuine  pleasure  in  the  domestic  arts.  Sometimes  I  would 
ask  her  to  bake  a  cake,  not  so  much  to  allay  my  sweet  tooth  as  to 
teach  her  a  little  lesson  in  restraint.  I  would  come  home  at  night 
and  find  a  large  wedge  gone,  a  piece  eaten  out  of  hand,  warm,  from 
the  newly  baked  cake.  I  know  of  no  sight  more  suggestive  of  a  lack 
of  control.  When  Jenny  would  pass  me  a  piece  of  cake  at  dinner,  I 
would  offer  not  the  slightest  criticism,  simply  say,  “No,  dear.  I  see 
my  piece  is  gone.  Have  yours  now,  dear.  I’ll  have  caught  up  with 
you  tomorrow  night.” 

She  was  a  very  pretty  wheedler,  but  I  could  be  inflexible  when 
her  good  was  at  stake.  Jenny  was  sensitive  to  suggestion:  that  was 
one  of  her  endearing  (and  dangerous,  as  it  turns  out)  traits.  In  this 
last  year  cakes  fully  iced,  uncut,  awaited  my  arrival,  and  were  cut 
by  me  at  table. 

And  the  fun  we  had!  All  was  not  study,  housekeeping,  social 
growth.  There  were  delicious,  intimate  moments  in  the  little  upper 
chamber  where  by  candlelight  we  experienced  the  blessed  innocent 
merriment  of  marriage.  I  cannot  but  believe  it  was  an  ideal  union  in 
so  far  as  one  partner  can  make  it  so.  I  retrace  every  step  and  can 
find  no  flaw;  all  planned,  thought  out.  All  jolly. 

It  is  true,  Jenny  had  seemed  a  little  distracted  these  past  few  days, 
but  I  thought  it  was  her  natural  reaction  to  the  tension  I  was  ex¬ 
periencing  in  regard  to  the  fire  drill  at  school.  I  have  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  room,  from  a  disciplinary  standpoint,  in  the  school. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  a  class  where  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  cultural — the  inspirational — that  the  robot  as¬ 
pects  of  mere  obedience  should  be  high.  Nevertheless,  it  is  ^guite  a 
feather  in  your  cap  to  have  your  room  get  out  of  the  building  first 
in  these  fire  drills  and  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  draw  up  a  de¬ 
tailed  schemata  for  my  room’s  withdrawal  and  had  gotten  in  some 
secret  practice. 

I  had  of  course  confided  my  hopes  and  fears  to  Jenny,  and  she 
was  quite  aware  of  the  edgy  time  through  which  I  was  passing. 

The  drill  was  set  for  today — ^Jenny’s  birthday,  as  fate  would  have 
it.  I  lay  a  little  late  in  bed,  relaxing,  drawing  up  unto  myself  help 
from  sources  deep  in  the  unconscious.  Just  as  I  had  reached  a  stage 
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o£  equipoise,  in  burst  Jenny,  scantily  clothed  and  impetuous  in  that 
rather  coarse  way  I  was  hoping  she  had  conquered. 

She  threw  her  arms  about  my  neck  very  boisterously,  pressed  her 
cheek  to  mine,  and  said,  “You  do  love  me,  don’t  you,  Clarence? 
You  do  need  me.” 

I  thought  the  shoe  decidedly  on  the  other  foot— but  supposed  she 
was  perhaps  a  little  overstimulated  by  her  birthday.  However,  my 
plans  for  that  were  all  laid  so  I  simply  said,  “I  do  iijdeed,  dear.”  She 
was  very  demonstrative,  however.  Looking  back,  I  can  now  better 
understand  her  agitation — for  it  amounted  to  that. 

Still  I  said  or  did  nothing  untoward.  I  simply  reminded  her  of 
the  thoughtlessness  of  her  action.  “This  is  unlike  you,  Jenny,”  I 
said.  “It  isn’t  as  if  I  didn’t  confide  in  you.  You  know  what  day  this 
is,  how  important  it  is  that  I  conserve  all  my  nervous  energy.  And 
yet  it  would  seem  you  set  out  to  deliberately  jangle  my  nerves.” 

She  took  my  remark  in  the  way  it  was  offered  and  went  off  to 
dress  and  prepare  breakfast.  While  I  ate  she  hunted  her  birthday 
presents.  I  had  planned  (in  spite  of  my  preoccupation  at  school) 
the  usual  festivities  for  Jenny’s  birthday.  This  time  I  had  chosen  all 
tiny  objects,  little  miniatures  for  gifts,  the  small  things  that  are  so 
naturally  affecting  to  a  woman,  and  I  had  hidden  them  in  various 
unlikely  places  about  the  kitchen.  As  I  ate  I  played  the  game  with 
her,  calling  out  “hot”  or  “cold,”  as  we  did  in  playing  “I  Spy”  when 
children.  It  was  all  very  childlike  and  real,  very  warm  and  human. 
Jenny  found  a  number  of  her  gifts — but  the  last,  quite  the  funniest 
I  thought,  a  miniature  baby’s  bottle  (symbolizing  her  youth)  which 
I  had  buried  deep  in  the  sugar  jar,  she  could  not  find. 

Suddenly  she  faced  the  wall  and  in  a  very  melodramatic  way 
(Railroad  Avenue  continued  to  creep  out  now  and  then)  she  lifted 
her  hands  above  her  head  and  actually  beat  the  wall. 

“No  more!”  she  cried.  “I’m  not  going  to  hunt  any  more.  This 
finishes  it.  I’m  through  hunting  for  things.” 

I  concluded  she  was  a  little  overwrought  by  the  excitement  of  the 
celebration.  Nevertheless,  I  was  disturbed  to  see  her  growing  lack 
of  concern  for  others. 

“Jenny,”  I  said,  “you’re  forgetting  the  ordeal  that  faces  me  today.” 

“No,”  she  said  obstinately.  “I’m  not  forgetting  anything.”  Vacilla¬ 
tion  in  matters  of  this  kind  is  fatal  when  dealing  with  women  or 
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children,  so  I  remarked  quite  firmly,  “We’ll  hunt  again  when  I  get 
home  tonight.” 

There  was  no  further  conversation,  as  time  was  pressing  and  I 
had  only  a  few  seconds  left  in  which  to  write  the  day’s  motto  on  the 
board,  the  dying  words  of  noble  Cecil  Rhodes:  “So  little  done — so 
much  to  do.” 

There  they  still  stand — their  nobility,  their  clarion  call  to  duty  ex¬ 
punged  by  the  banal  exclamation  written  beneath  them  in  a  brutal, 
undeveloped  male  hand:  “You’re  telling  me,  brother!” 

Brother  indeed!  The  man  who  penned  that  familiar  vulgarity 
shares  scarcely  the  relationship  of  genus  with  me.  Beneath  his  scrawl, 
Jenny’s  “Good-by,  Clarence,”  is  pitiful  but  refined. 

So — poor  Jenny!  I  have  no  idea  this  wiU  last.  After  what  Jenny 
has  experienced  here,  an  affair  of  this  kind  will  quickly  pall. 

I  have  learned  my  lesson,  however,  and  shall  be  adamant  in  the 
face  of  any  pleas  from  her.  I  am,  after  all,  a  professional  man  and 
cannot  have  my  emotional  energy  thus  frittered  away.  My  room 
finished  second  in  the  drill  today.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
why  (freed  from  distractions)  it  should  not  head  the  list  next 
month.  * 
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has  twice  won  the  first  prize  in  the  O.  Henry  Memorial  Award 
Prize  Stories:  In  1935  with  ‘‘The  White  Horses  of  Vienna,"  from 
Harper’s  Magazine,  and  in  1941,  with  ‘‘Defeat,"  from  The  New 
Yorker.  She  was  represented  in  the  collections  for  the  following 
years:  1939,  with  ‘‘Anschluss”  from  Harper’s  Magazine;  1940, 
with  ‘‘Poor  Monsieur  Panalitus,”  from  The  New  Yorker;  1942, 
with  ‘‘Their  Name  is  Macaroni,"  also  from  The  New  Yorker;  and 
1943,  with  ‘‘The  Canals  of  Mars,"  from  Harper’s  Bazaar. 

Miss  Boyle  was  born  February  19,  19^3’  Taul,  Minnesota, 
but  spent  much  of  her  childhood  in  Europe.  When  she  was  eight¬ 
een  she  married  a  French  engineer  and  in  1922  went  with  him 
to  France  to  live.  She  returned  to  this  country  in  194I)  with  her 
four  children,  two  stepchildren,  and  her  second  husband,  Lau¬ 
rence  Vail.  She  has  since  married  Joseph  M.  C.  Franc\enstein,  and 
now  has  six  children  of  her  own,  five  girls  and  a  boy.  She  began 
writing  early,  and  by  the  time  she  was  seventeen  had  written 
many  poems  and  short  stories.  She  is  the  author  of  seventeen 
boo\s,  and  in  October  of  this  year  a  collection  of  her  short  stories 
will  be  published.  Thirty  Stories.  She  is  planning  to  go  bac\  to 
Europe,  as  her  husband  is  wording  in  a  civilian  post  with  the 
American  War  Department  in  Germany, 
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FRANK  BROOKHOUSER 

was  born  in  Ford  City,  Pennsylvania  {near  Pittsburgh),  thirty- 
jour  years  ago.  He  was  graduated  from  Temple  University,  and 
since  has  been  a  newspaperman.  He  wor\ed  up  from  small¬ 
town  dailies  to  a  Philadelphia  newspaper,  and  is  now  on  the  In¬ 
quirer  in  that  city,  as  rewrite  man  and  boo\  reviewer.  He  had 
nearly  three  years  in  the  army,  eighteen  months  of  which  was 
overseas,  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  He  wrote  "Request 
for  Sherwood  Anderson”  in  France.  His  stories  have  appeared 
in  some  thirty-five  magazines  since  1^40.  Story  published  the 
first  one,  and  the  others  include  The  Yale  Review,  Esquire, 
Redbook,  Charm,  Good  Housekeeping,  and  The  Atlantic.  He  is 
one  of  the  editors  of  Matrix,  and  says  his  interests  are  limited  to 
writing,  reading,  people,  movies,  and  hot  music. 

DOROTHY  CANFIELD 

or  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  as  she  is  also  \nown,  was  born  Feb- 
uary  ly,  i8yg,  in  Lawrence,  Kansas.  Her  father  was  a  prominent 
educator  and  her  mother  was  an  artist.  She  spent  a  year  in  Paris 
when  she  was  ten,  and  was  graduated  from  Ohio  State  University 
in  i8gg,  while  her  father  was  president.  She  studied  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  received  her  Ph.D.  in  French  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  She  married  James  Redwood  Fisher  in  igoy,  and  they 
had  a  son  and  daughter.  The  son  was  hilled  in  World  War  11. 

Mrs.  Fisher  won  second  prize  in  the  ig4S  O.  Henry  volume 
with  her  story  "The  Knot  Hole,”  from  The  Yale  Review.  She 
is  the  author  of  many  bool^s.  The  Deepening  Stream  (igso)  be¬ 
ing  regarded  as  her  best  novel.  Other  novels  are  The  Bent  T\^g, 
The  Brimming  Cup,  and  Raw  Material.  Her  juvenile.  Under¬ 
stood  Betsy,  is  loved  by  many  adults.  She  translated  Papini’s 
Life  of  Christ.  Although  she  has  never  taught,  Mrs.  Fisher  has 
written  and  lectured  on  education.  She  holds  eight  degrees  from 
American  universities.  Her  boo\s  are  always  published  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  have  been  translated  into  French,  German,  and  Dutch, 
as  well  as  into  the  Scandinavian  languages.  She  is  one  of  the 
judges  on  the  Boo\-of-the-Month  Club  board,  and  she  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  many  organizations.  Since  ig2o  she  has  lived  on  her 
farm  near  Arlington,  Vermont,  the  state  where  her  father’s 
family  were  pioneers. 
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TRUMAN  CAPOTE 

was  born  in  New  Orleans  September  30,  1924,  into  a  family  of 
Southerners  on  both  sides.  At  present  he  lives  in  New  Yor\,  after 
attending  six  diperent  schools  in  five  different  parts  of  the  courts 
try.  For  a  short  while  after  graduating  he  had  an  office  job,  which 
he  detested.  He  has  been  writing  since  he  was  very  young,  and 
his  stories  have  appeared  in  Mademoiselle,  Harper  s  Bazaar, 
Story,  and  other  magazines.  He  says  he  is  an  exceedingly  slow 
worker,  and  that  there  is  little  else  which  interests  him  aside  from 
writing.  He  also  states  his  surname  is  pronounced  with  an  ac¬ 
cented  e.  He  is  at  wor\  on  a  novel.  Other  Voices,  Other  Rooms, 
which  Random  House  will  publish. 


ELIZABETH  ENRIGHT 

was  born  in  Chicago,  but  has  lived  in  New  Yor\  ever  since  she 
was  eighteen  months  old,  except  for  a  year  in  the  West  and  an 
interval  in  Paris,  where  she  studied  at  the  School  of  Applied 
Art.  Her  father  is  W.  J.  Enright,  the  cartoonist,  and  her  mother 
is  Maginel  Wright  Barney,  the  illustrator.  Her  uncle  is  Ftan\ 
Lloyd  Wright,  and  on  his  Wisconsin  farm  she  got  her  material 
for  her  second  boo\.  Thimble  Summer,  that  won  the  Newbeiry 
Medal  {1939)-  Her  first  boo\,  Kintu,  also  a  juvenile,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  193s  and  was  selected  as  one  of  the  Fifty  Boo\s  of  the 
Year  by  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts. 

She  illustrates  all  her  own  boohj,  and  a  number  by  other  peo¬ 
ple.  She  has  had  numerous  short  stories  published,  both  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults.  The  Sea  Is  All  Around  was  her  third  boo\,  and 
the  other  three  boo\s  are  also  juveniles,  all  concerning  the 
Melendy  family,  mirroring  Miss  Enright  s  childhood  in  New 
Yorl^  and  in  the  country.  She  is  married  to  Robert  Gillham, 
who  is  advertising  and  publicity  director  of  a  motion-picture 
company.  They  have  two  sons,  Nicky  and  Robert.  A  collection 
of  her  adult  short  stories  was  published  in  1946,  Borrowed 
Summer. 

ELIZABETH  HARDWICK 

was  born  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  attended  the  University 
of  Kentucky  as  well  as  Columbia  University.  She  was  represented 
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in  the  1945  O.  Henry  volume  with  her  first  published  story, 
"The  People  on  the  Roller  Coaster’,’  from  The  New  Mexico 
Quarterly  Review.  Since  then  her  stories  have  appeared  in  The 
Yale  Review,  Harper’s  Bazaar,  and  other  magazines.  Her  first 
booh,,  a  novel,  was  published  in  I945>  The  Ghostly  Lover.  She 
lives  in  New  Yorh  City. 


PATRICIA  HIGHSMITH 

was  born  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  on  January  /p,  19^1  >  where  she 
lived  until  she  was  six,  when  her  family  moved  to  New  Yor\.  She 
considers  herself  a  Northerner  with  Southern  roots.  She  began 
writing  when  she  was  fourteen,  but  she  did  not  thinh  of  writing 
professionally  for  three  years.  "The  Heroine  is  her  first  story 
to  be  published  in  a  magazine  of  national  circulation.  During 
her  four  years  at  Barnard  College  she  acquired  a  reputation  for 
psychopathic  thrillers,  of  which  "The  Heroine’’  was  one.  She 
wrote  it  between  her  sophomore  and  junior  years,  and  the 
school  quarterly  refused  to  print  it,  as  her  other  psychopathology 
was  coloring  the  magazine  somewhat. 

After  graduation,  in  1942,  she  had  a  job  with  a  publishing 
house,  and  lately  has  earned  her  living  writing  for  the^  comic 
boo\s.  She  went  to  Mexico  in  1944,  and  wor\ed  on  a  boo\.  For 
the  past  three  years  she  has  lived  by  herself  in  a  New  Yor\  apart¬ 
ment,  but  hopes  to  travel  this  fall. 


M.  P.  HUTCHINS 

is  Maude  Phelps  McVeigh  Hutchins,  noted  as  a  sculptor  jtnd 
painter.  She  was  born  in  New  Yor\  City,  and  received  the  B.F.A. 
degree  from  Yale  University  in  1926.  She  has  had  one-woman 
exhibitions  in  New  Yor\,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis, 
and  other  cities.  She  was  one  of  three  sculptors  to  represent  the 
state  of  Illinois  in  the  Third  Annual  National  Exhibition  of 
American  Art,  at  the  American  Fine  Arts  Society  Galleries  in 
New  Yor\.  She  is  co-author  with  Mortimer  Jerome  Adler  of 
Diagrammatics,  published  in  1932.  She  has  also  contributed 
poetry  to  The  New  Yorker,  Poetry,  et  cetera.  "Innocents’’  is  her 
first  published  story.  New  Directions  is  publishing  a  boo\  {not 
a  novel)  by  her  within  the  next  year.  She  is  married  to  Robert 
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Maynard  Hutchins,  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  They 
have  three  daughters. 

MERIDEL  Le  SUEUR 

was  born  in  Iowa,  the  daughter  of  a  lawyer,  and  has  lived  there, 
in  New  Yor\,  in  California,  and  the  Northwest,  as  well  as  Texas 
and  Minnesota.  Her  wor\  has  been  varied — labor  journalism, 
and  writing  many  short  stories.  Some  of  these  appeared  in  a 
boo\.  Salute  to  Spring.  Her  most  recent  boo\  is  North  Star 
Country,  the  selection  for  March  1946  of  the  Boo\  Find  Club. 
She  lives  and  wor\s  in  Minneapolis,  is  married,  and  has  two 
daughters  in  their  late  teens.  She  teaches,  lectures,  broadcasts, 
usually  on  creative  writing  or  modern  literature.  In  addition  to 
her  newspaper  writing,  she  has  done  articles  for  historical 
societies. 


ANDREW  LYTLE 

was  born  in  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  in  190^.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Sewanee  Military  Academy  and  Vanderbilt  University. 
He  also  attended  the  Yale  School  of  Drama,  and  studied  for  a 
year  in  France.  He  spent  a  year  on  the  stage.  Later  he  taught 
history  at  Southwestern  University,  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and 
at  the  University  of  the  South,  in  Sewanee,  Tennessee.  He  was 
awarded  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  in  1940-41.  From  1942-4^  he 
was  managing  editor  of  The  Sewanee  Review.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  biography  of  General  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  Bed¬ 
ford  Forrest  and  His  Critter  Company,  and  two  novels.  The  Long 
Night  {19^6),  and  At  the  Moon’s  Inn  {1941).  He  is  the  author 
of  many  short  stories.  At  present  he  is  living  in  Robertson 
County,  Tennessee,  where  he  is  wor\ing  on  a  novel. 


DOROTHY  McCLEARY 

has  been  represented  twice  before  in  the  O.  Henry  volume — in 
^935  “Little  Elise,”  from  Story,  and  in  1940  with  “Mother  s 
Helper,”  from  Harper’s  Bazaar.  She  was  born  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  but  has  lived  in  New  Yor\  for  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
In  19^^  she  won  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  the  best  novel  submitted 
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to  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.  by  an  author  whose  wor\  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  Story.  She  is  the  author  of  Not  for  Heaven  and  two 
other  novels,  as  well  as  many  short  stories.  She  considers  the 
latter  the  most  fascinating  but  also  the  most  difficult  of  all  writ¬ 
ing  forms.  She  taught  creative  writing  for  two  years,  and  has  just 
completed  a  boo\  dealing  with  the  creative  process  involved  in 
short-story  writing. 

MARJORIE  KINNAN  RAWLINGS 

was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  O.  Henry  Memorial  Award  Prize 
Stories  of  1933  for  her  story  "Gal  Young  Un,"  from  Harper’s 
Magazine,  and  she  was  represented  in  the  1^4^  volume  with  "The 
Pelican  s  Shadow,’’  from  The  New  Yorker.  She  was  a  judge  on 
the  1^42  volume.  She  was  born  in  i8g6  in  Washington,  D.C., 
where  her  father  was  a  government  official.  She  was  brought  up 
there  and  in  Maryland,  on  a  dairy  farm  on  Roc\  Cree\,  owned  by 
her  father.  She  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  igi8,  and  until  she  bought  a  Florida  orange  grove  in  1928 
she  spent  her  time  in  cities,  which  she  counts  as  time  wasted. 

She  is  the  author  of  several  novels,  among  them  South  Moon 
Under,  a  Boo\-of-the-Month  Club  selection,  and  The  Yearling, 
which  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  19^9  and  is  being  made  into  a 
movie .  ^^hen  the  M^hippoorwill  is  a  collection  of  short  stories. 
Many  of  her  stories  have  as  their  background  the  Florida  Scrub, 
and  her  most  recent  autobiographical  boo\,  Cross  Creek  Country, 
is  wholly  that.  She  is  also  noted  as  a  lecturer. 

DAVID  S.  SAVLER 

was  born  in  Oa\  Par\,  Illinois,  in  1915,  and  at  seventeen,  while 
in  high  school,  won  a  prize  for  a  Civil  War  story.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1937 >  studying  creative 
writing  there  under  Thornton  Wilder.  He  was  reporter  and 
sports  editor  for  a  suburban  weekly,  and  later  production  editor 
for  a  string  of  true-detective  magazines.  He  was  proofreader  in 
a  small  printing  plant  when  his  number  came  up  in  the  draft 
in  1942.  He  did  not  see  combat  service,  but  acquired  five  overseas 
bars  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  as  an  Air  Force  weather  ob¬ 
server,  attached  to  various  ATC  bases.  "The  Beggar  Boy’’  was 
written  and  appeared  in  Story  while  he  was  still  overseas.  It  is 
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his  first  published  story.  He  says  it  had  to  pass  military  censor¬ 
ship,  which  benefited  the  story  artistically,  “since  it  forced  up¬ 
on  me  certain  restraints  which  I  now  see  were  all  to  the  good. 
The  locale  of  the  story  can  now  be  told:  Maiduguri,  in  north¬ 
eastern  Nigeria.  After  he  was  discharged  Mr.  Savler  married 
the  younger  sister  of  a  friend  in  his  overseas  outfit,  and  he  is 
now  doing  graduate  wor\  in  Bnglish  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  . 


IRWIN  SHAW 

was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  O.  Henry  Memorial  Award  Prize 
Stories  of  1944,  with  “Walking  Wounded,”  from  The  New 
Yorker,  and  second  prize  in  the  volume  with  “Gunners’ 

Passage,”  also  from  that  magazine.  He  was  represented  in  the 
collection  with  “God  on  Friday  Night,”  from  Story.  He 
was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  Yor\,  and  has  had  short  stories 
published  in  many  magazines,  as  well  as  two  boo\s  of  short 
stories.  Sailor  off  the  Bremen  and  Welcome  to  the  City.  He  is 
almost  better  hjiown  for  his  plays,  “The  Gentle  People”  and 
“Siege,”  both  successful  Broadway  productions.  His  first  play, 
“Bury  the  Dead,”  was  put  on  in  New  Yor\  in  ig^6  when  he  was 
only  twenty-three.  During  the  war  Mr.  Shaw  was  on  the  staff 
of  Stars  and  Stripes. 

BENEDICT  THIELEN 

was  born  in  New  Jersey,  and  was  graduated  from  Princeton 
University  in  192^,  taking  his  M.A.  there  in  192.^.  He  lived 
abroad  for  some  years,  mainly  in  the  south  of  France,  although 
he  traveled  in  Europe,  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and 
the  western  part  of  this  country.  His  stories  have  appeared  in 
Harper’s,  Story,  Esquire,  The  American  Mercury,  The  Yale  Re¬ 
view,  The  New  Yorker,  The  Atlantic,  Town  and  Country,  Col¬ 
lier’s,  and  other  magazines.  He  is  the  author  of  two  novels  and 
a  third  was  published  in  1946,  The  Lost  Men.  He  was  writing 
it  when  he  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  He  rose  to 
lieutenant  commander,  and  after  two  and  a  half  years  of  active 
duty  was  released  to  inactive  duty  in  194^.  He  is  married  to 
Virginia  Berresford,  the  painter,  and  they  divide  their  time  be¬ 
tween  Key  West  in  the  winter  and  Martha’s  Vineyard  in  the 
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summer.  His  hobbies  arc  marine  biology,  especially  conchology, 
and  photography,  and  he  li\es  to  swim  and  wal\. 


EUDORA  WELTY 

was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  O.  Henry  Memorial  Award  Prize 
Stories  of  1942,  with  “The  Wide  Net,”  from  Harper’s  Magazine, 
and  in  1943,  with  “Livpie  Is  Bac\,”  from  The  Atlantic.  In  194^ 
she  won  second  prize  with  “A  Worn  Path,”  also  from  The 
Atlantic,  and  was  represented  in  the  igs9  volume  with  “Petrified 
Man,”  from  The  Southern  Review.  She  was  born  April  75,  7909, 
in  fack^son,  Mississippi,  of  Scotch-lrish  and  Swiss  ancestry.  She 
attended  the  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women,  and  received 
her  A.B.  degree  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  7929. 

Her  first  story  appeared  in  Manuscript  in  1936,  and  later  stories 
in  The  Southern  Review  attracted  the  attention  of  Katherine 
Anne  Porter,  who  wrote  the  introduction  to  Miss  Weltys  first 
boo\,  A  Curtain  of  Green,  a  collection  of  short  stories  published 
in  1941-  The  Robber  Bridegroom,  a  short  novel,  appeared  in 
1^42,  and  The  Wide  Net,  another  collection  of  stories,  in  1^43. 
Her  first  full-length  novel  was  published  in  1946,  Delta  Wedding, 
and  met  immediate  critical  and  popular  success. 

Miss  Welty  paints  in  water  colors  and  is  noted  as  a  photog¬ 
rapher.  She  has  written  publicity  and  advertising  copy,  radio 
scripts,  and  feature  stories,  but  now  devotes  all  her  time  to  writ¬ 
ing.  She  won  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  in  1^4^’  May  1944 

was  given  an  award  of  $1,000  by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters,  “in  recognition  of  her  s\ill  in  the  short  story  and 
her  artistry  in  the  subtle  portrayal  of  character. 


JESSAMYN  WEST 

was  represented  in  the  1943  O.  Henry  with  one  of  her  Quaker 
stories,  “Lead  Her  Lik^e  a  Pigeon.”  She  was  born  in  Indiana,  and 
is  a  birthright  Quaker,  two  of  her  grandmothers  having  been 
Quaker  ministers.  She  was  graduated  from  Whittier  College, 
studied  a  little  in  England,  and  then  attended  the  University  of 
California.  There  she  studied  under  the  late  T.  K.  Whipple,  who 
was  the  first  person  to  tell  her  to  write.  For  the  past  four  or  five 
years  her  stories  have  appeared  in  Collier  s.  The  Atlantic,  Har- 
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per’s,  Harper’s  Bazaar,  Mademoiselle,  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  and 
other  magazines.  Her  first  boo\  was  published  in  1945^  The 
Friendly  Persuasion,  a  collection  of  her  Quaker  stories.  She  has 
just  finished  a  musical  comedy  with  Raoul  Pene  DuBois,  and  is 
writing  a  novel.  She  is  married,  and  lives  in  Napa,  California. 


APPENDIX 


List  of  American  magazines  publishing  short  stories  which  were  con¬ 
sulted  in  choosing  stories  for  this  volume: 

Accent.  Kerker  Quinn,  Charles  Shattuck,  eds.  Box  102,  University  Sta¬ 
tion,  Urbana,  Ill. 

American  Hebrew  (The).  Florence  Lindemann,  man.  ed.  48  W.  48th 
St.,  Netv  York  City  17. 

American  Magazine  (The).  Sumner  Blossom,  ed.  John  K.  M.  McCaf- 
fery,  fiction  ed.  Crowell-Collier  Pub.  Co.,  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
City  17. 

American  Mercury  (The).  Lawrence  Spivak,  ed.  570  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  City  22. 

Argosy.  Rogers  Terrill,  man.  ed.  Popular  Publications,  Inc.,  205  E.  42nd 
St.,  New  York  City  17. 

Atlantic  (The).  Edward  Weeks,  ed.  8  Arlington  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

Blue  Boo\.  Donald  Kennicott,  ed.  The  McCall  Corp.,  250  Park  Ave., 
St.,  New  York  City  17. 

Briarcliff  Quarterly.  Norman  Macleod,  ed.  dir.  Ellarose  Sullivan,  ed. 
BriarclifI  Junior  College,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.Y. 

Charm.  Frances  Harrington,  ed.  Oliver  Claxton,  fiction  ed.  122  E.  42nd 
St.,  New  York  City  17. 

Chimera.  Barbara  Howes,  Ximena  de  Angulo,  Frederick  Morgan,  eds. 
265  W.  iith  St.,  New  York  Ciuy  14.  , 

Collier’s  Weekly.  Henry  La  Cossitt,  ed.  Kenneth  Littauer,  fiction  ed. 
Crowell-Collier  Pub.  Co.,  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City  17. 

Common  Ground.  M.  Margaret  Anderson,  ed.  222  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City  2. 

Commonweal  (The).  Edward  Skillin,  Jr.,  ed.  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City  16. 
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Cosmopolitan.  Arthur  Gordon,  ed.  Elizabeth  Boutelle,  fiction  ed, 
Hearst  Magazines  Inc.,  57th  St.  and  8th  Ave.,  New  York  City  19. 

Country  Gentleman.  Robert  H.  Reed,  ed.  Curtis  Pub.  Co.,  Independ¬ 
ence  Sq.,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 

Crisis  (The),  Roy  Wilkins,  ed.  69  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City  5. 

Decade  of  Short  Stories.  Lee  Lukes,  ed.  2952  Belden  Ave.,  Chicago 

Direction.  M.  Tjader  Harris,  ed.  Direction,  Inc.,  Darien,  Conn. 

Esquire.  David  A.  Smart,  ed.  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  ii.  Ill. 

Everywoman  s.  Joan  Ranson,  ed.  1790  Broadway,  New  York  City  19. 

Good  Housekeeping.  Herbert  R.  Mayes,  ed.  Hearst  Magazines  Inc., 
57th  St.  and  8th  Ave.,  New  York  City  19. 

m 

Harper’s  Bazaar.  Carmel  Snow,  ed.  Mary  Louise  Aswell,  fiction  ed. 
572  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City  22. 

Harper  s  Magazine.  Frederick  Lewis  Allen,  ed.  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E. 
33rd  St.,  New  York  City  16. 

Holland’s:  The  Magazine  of  the  South.  J.  Tom  Mann,  ed.  Texas  Farm 
&  Ranch  Pub.  Co.,  Main  at  Second,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Household  Magazine  (The).  Nelson  Antrim  Crawford,  ed.  8th  and 
Jackson  Sts.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Interim.  Wilbur  Stevens,  ed.  1436  Shenandoah  Drive,  Seattle  2,  Wash. 

Kansas  Magazine  (The).  Russell  1.  Thackrey,  ed.  Kansas  State  College, 
Manhattan,  Kansas. 

Kenyon  Review  (The).  John  Crowe  Ransom,  ed.  Kenyon  College,  pub.. 
Gambler,  Ohio. 

Ladies’  Home  Journal.  Bruce  Gould,  Beatrice  Blackmar  Gould,  eds. 
Curtis  Pub.  Co.,  Independence  Sq.,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 

Liberty.  Edward  Maher,  ed.  Kathryn  Bourne,  fiction  ed.  37  W.  57th  St., 
New  York  City  19. 

McCall’s  Magazine.  Otis  L.  Wiese,  ed.  Frankie  McKee  Robins,  fiction 
ed.  The  McCall  Corp.,  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City  17. 

Mademoiselle.  Betsy  Talbot  Blackwell,  ed.  122  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
City  17. 
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Matrix,  Joseph  Moskovitz,  ed.  1500  W.  Nedro  Ave.,  Philadelphia  41, 
Pa. 

Menorah  Journal  (The).  63  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City  5. 

New  Masses.  Joseph  North,  ed.  104  E.  9th  St.,  New  York  City  3. 

New  Mexico  Quarterly  Review  (The).  Dudley  Wynn,  ed.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

New  Yorker  (The).  Harold  Ross,  ed.  25  W.  43rd  St.,  New  York  City  18. 

Opportunity:  Journal  of  Negro  Life.  Mrs.  Madeline  L.  Aldridge,  ed. 
asst,  in  charge.  National  Urban  League,  1133  Broadway,  Room  826, 
New  York  City  10. 

Partisan  Review.  Dwight  MacDonald  et  al.,  eds.  45  Astor  Place,  New 
York  City  3. 

Prairie  Schooner.  Lowry  Charles  Wimberly,  ed.  University  of  Nebraska 
Press,  pub.,  12th  and  R  Sts.,  Lincoln  8,  Nebr. 

Redboo\  Magazine.  Edwin  Balmer,  ed.  The  McCall  Corp.,  230  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  City  17. 

Roc]{y  Mountain  Review.  Ray  B.  West,  Jr.,  ed.  Box  2225,  Salt  Lake 
City  13,  Utah. 

.  Saturday  Evening  Post  (The).  Ben  Hibbs,  ed.  Curtis  Pub.  Co.,  Inde¬ 
pendence  Sq.,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 

Sewanee  Review  (The).  Allen  Tate,  ed.  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Southwest  Review.  Allen  Maxwell,  ed.  University  Press,  pub.  Southern 
Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Story:  The  Magazine  of  the  Short  Story.  Whit  Burnett,  ed.  432  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City  16.  '* 

Tanager  (The).  Grace  Hunter,  ed.  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

This  Week,.  William  1.  Nichols,  ed.  Mary  Day  Winn,  fiction  ed.  United 
Newspapers  Magazine  Corp.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

17* 

Tomorrow.  Eileen  J.  Garrett,  ed.  ii  E.  44^^  York  City  17* 

Town  and  Country.  Harry  Livingston  Bull,  ed.  572  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City  22. 

University  Review  (The).  Clarence  R.  Decker,  ed.  The  University  of 
Kansas  City,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Virginia  Quarterly  Review  (The).  Archibald  Bolling  Shepperson,  ed. 
Charlotte  Kohler,  man.  ed.  University  of  Virginia,  i  West  Range, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Woman’s  Day.  Mabel  Souvaine,  ed.  Betty  Finnin,  fiction  ed.  19  W. 
44th  St.,  New  York  City  18. 

Woman's  Home  Companion.  William  A.  H.  Birnie,  ed.  Eileen  Lange, 
fiction  ed.  Crowell-Collier  Pub.  Co.,  250  Park  Avfe.,  New  York  City 

17- 

Yale  Review  (The).  Helen  McAfee,  man.  ed.  P.  O.  Box  1729,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  ' 
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